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SERTORIUS. 

cuted them vnth so much violence, tliat at last they 
■Mre assassinated through the treachery of those 
v^ry persons, whom they had often led to victory. 

Qiiintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in 
the town of Nursia, and the countiy of the Sabmes. 
Having lost hia father when a child, he had a liberal 
education given him by Iiis mother, whom upon that 
account he always loved with the greatest tender- 
ness*. Her name was Rhea. He w:is sufficiently 
qualified to speak in a court of justice ; and by his 
oratorical abilities gained some interest, when but a 
youth, in Rome itself. But liis greater talents for the 
camp, anil his success as a soldiev, turned his ambi- 
tion into the channel of war. 

His first campaign he made under Cscpio", when thr 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle, in which they behaved like cowards, 
and were put to the rout. Upon this occasion Ser- 
torius lost his horse, and received many wounds ; 
yet he swam over the Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breast-plate and shield, in spite of the violence 
of the torrent. Such was his strength of body, and 
so much had he improved that strength by exercise. 

The same eneray made a second irruption, with 
such prodigious numbers and menaces so dreadful, 
that it was difficult to prevail upon a Roman to keep 
his post, or to obey his general. Marius had at that 
time tlie command, and Sertorius offered his service 
to go as a spy % and to bring him an account of the 
enemy. For this purpose he assumed a Gauhsh ha- 
bit, and having learned as much of the language as 

* See below, p. 30, and the Life of Coriolanus, Vol. If. and not. 
(2.) ib. 

'' In the printed text it is * Seipio :' but two MSS, give us 
* Cccpio.' And it certainly was U. Servilius Ca>pro, wlio with the 
consul Cn. Mullius was (in consetjuence, cliietty, of lii^ temerity) 
■ defeated by the Cimbri, B. C. 105. IJL'e Muppl.Liv. Ixvii. .g. 
^H ? Upon greatemcrgencici', amauuf clmrticter and honour descendn 

^M to act in this capacity. The names uf Gideon (Judg. vii. }).} and 
^M Alfred, in authentic luEtory, and of Ulysses and Diomede, Sua 
^P (Honi,Jl.x.)jn fable, suffice at least to rescue the liardihood 
^M Sertorius from reprobation." 
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S SERTORIUS. 

JXis not at all astonishing that Fortune, in the va- 
riety of her motions through a course of numberless 
ages, should frequently happen to hit upon the same 
point, and to produce events perfectly similar. For, if 
the number of events be infinite, she may easily fur- 
nish herself with parallels in such abundance of mat- 
ter: if their number be limited, there must neces- 
sarily, after the whole is run through, be a return of 
tlie same occurrences. 

Tliere are some who take a pleasure in collecting 
iVom history or conversation those accidents and 
adventures, which have such a characteristical like- 
ness, as to appear the effects of reason and foresight. 
For example, there were two eminent persons of the 
name of Attis', one aSyrian and the other an Arca- 
dian, who were both killed by a boar. There were 
two Actions, one of whom was torn in pieces by liis 
dogs, and the other by his lovers^. Of the two 
iScipios, one conquered Carthage, and the other de- 
molished it. Troy was thrice taken ; once by Her- 
cules on account of Laomedon's horses, next by Aga- 
memnon with the assistance of a wooden horse, and 
thirdly by Charidcmus, when a horse accidentally 
stood in the way, and prevented the Trojans from 
shutting the gates so quickly as they ought to have 
done^. Of two cities beaiingthe names of the most 



1 his Aclia'ics (vii. 17-) mentions one Attis or Attes,. 
the son of Calaus tlie Phrygtnn, who introduced tlic worship of the 
Mother uf tiiegods among the Lydians. He wag himself under a oa' 
tural incapacity rf having children, andtlierefore, like the fox in the- 
table, might possibly be the first who proposed tlmt all tlie priests of 
that goddess should be eunucbx. Pausanias adds that Jupiter, dis- 
pleased at his being so great a favourite vrith her, sent a boar, which 
ravaged the fields and slew Attis with many others of the Lydians, 
since which time the inhabitants of Pessinus, a city consecrated to 
Cybele, have abominated swine. We Unoiv nothing of any other 
Attis. 

' ArtEon the Eon of Aristacus was torn in pieces by his own dogs,. 
and Actaaon the son of MeJissus by the Bacdiiada;. See tlie Scho- 
liast upon Apollonius. (iv. par. 75.) 

1 See PoJvKn. Stcat. iii. 14.* 
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SERTORIUSi « 

odoriferous plants, Io3 " and Smyrna (' Violet,* and 
* Myrrh'), Homei- is said to have been born in 
one, and to have died in the other. To these in-; 
Iftances we may add, that some of the generals who 
have been the greatest warriors, and have exerted 
their capacity for stratagem in the most successful 
manner, have had but one eye ; 1 mean Philip, Aw 
tigonus, Annibal, and Sertorius, whose Life I am 
now going to write. A man, whose conduct with 
respect to women was preferable to that of Philips 
who was more faithful to his friends than Antigonus^ 
and more humane to his enemies than Annibal ; but 
who, though lie was inferior to none of ihem in capa-* 
city, fell short of them all in success. Fortune indeed 
was ever more cruel to him, than his most inveterate 
and avowed enemies ; yet he showed himself a match 
ifor Metellus in experience, for Pompey in noble 
daring, for Sylla in his victories, nay, for the whole 
Roman people in power, and was all the ivhile an 
exile and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general, who in our opinion most re- 
ienibles him, is Eumenea of Cardia\ Both of them 
excelled in point of generalship ; in all the arts of 
■«tratagem, as well as in courage. Both were banished 
from their own countries, and commanded armies. 
And both had to contend with Fortune, who perse- 

Sorne suppose los to have been not a tevn, but an inland. Were 
80 howcrer, there might be a town in it of the same name, as was 
I the case in the Greek islaniis. (L.) Smyrna claimed the ho> 
of Homer'fl birth, but this was disputed by six other cities j 
Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread, 
lut Homer's was not a singular fate : 

He ajk'd for bread, and he received a stotje, 
_ it be inscribed Upon many a scholar's tomb. Smyrna was the 
birth-place likewise of Quintus Cal4)er, the coiitinuator of Homer 
in fourteen books, who lived about tlie beginning of the thii'd i:ea- 
tury.* 

i In the Thracian Chersonese. The name of this city, meaning 
' Heart,' has given birth to more than one etymology. See Steph, 
Byzant., and Plin. H. N.'iv. 11., who most naturally le 
fiirm of the city.* 
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SKRTOUIUS. t 

in Sylla's interest ; but Cinnathe otlier, whose tem- 
per was fond of innovation, endeavoured to revive 
the sinking faction of Marius, and Sertorius joined 
him in the attempt ; the ratlier, because he per- 
■ceived that Octavius did uot act with vigouFj and 
that he distrusted Marius' friends. 

Some time afterward a great battle was fought by the 
■consuls in the Forum, in which Octavius was victo- 
ious, and Cinna and Sertorius having lost not much 
iewer than ten thousand men, were compelled to fly. 
But as there were many troops scattered up and 
•down in Italy, they gamed them by promises, and 
with this addition found themselves able to make 
fresh head against Octavius. At the same time Ma- 
rius arrived from Africa, and offered to range himself 
under Cinna's banners, as a private man under the 
consul. The officers were of opinion, that they ought 
to receive him ; Sertorius alone opposed it — whe- 
ther it was, that he thought Cinna would pay less 
■attention to Iiimself, when he had a person so much 
more illustrious (as a general) in his army, or feared 
the cruelty of Marius would again throw all their af- 
fairs into confusion ; as he indulged his resentments 
without any regard to justice or moderation, when- 
ever he had the advantage. He remonstrated, that 
being already superior to the enemy, they had not 
much left to achieve^ but if they admitted Marius 
among them, he would rob them at once of all the 
honour and the power, as he could not endure an 
associate in command, and was treacherous in every 
thing where his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that Sertorms' sentiments were 
perfectly right ; but that he was ashamed, and in- 
deed at a loss how to reject Marias, after he had in- 
vited him to take a part in the direction of affairs. Scr- 
Itorins replied, " I imagined that Marius had come 
" of his own accord into Italy, and I pointed out to 
" you what in that case it was most expedient for 
" you to do : but, as he came upon your invitation, 
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t SEIITORIUS. 

*' you should not have deliberated" for a single mo- 
" raent, whether or not he was to be admitted. You 
" should have received him immediately. True 
*' honour lea\ es no room for doubt and hesitation." 

Cinna then sent for Marius ; and, the forces being 
divided into three parts, each of these three great 
officers had a distinct command. Wlien the war was 
finished, Cinna and Marius indulged themselves in 
every kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone 
neither put any man to death to glut his own revenge, 
nor committed any other outrage ; on the contrary, 
he reproached Marius with his savage proceedings, 
and applying to Cinna in private prevailed upon him 
to make a more moderate use of his power. At last, 
finding that the slaves, whom Marius had admitted 
as his fellow-soldiers and afterward employed as the 
guards of his tyranny", were a strong and numerous 
body ; and that partly by the order or permission of 
Marius, and partly by their native ferocity, they 
proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing their 
masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the 
children ; he deemed these outrages insupportabl 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, thouj 
their number was not less than four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the subsequent assas- 
sination of Cinna, and the appointment of young 
Marius to the consulship (contrary to the will of 
Sertorius, and the laws of Rome) Carbo, Scipi ~ 
and Norbanus carried on the war against Sylla, ni_ 
returned to Italy, but without any success. Fi 
sometimes tha officers behaved in a mean and dasi 
tardly manner, and sometimes the troops deserted 
in large bodies. In this case Sertorius began to 
think his presence of no importance, as he saw their 
pifairs under a miserable direction, and persons of 
the Ipast understanding invested with the greatest 

" Qui deliberant, dcucivertint. (Tac.) 

" The Bardiffiane. See tlie Life of Marius, Vol. III. 
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share of power. He was the more confirmed in this 
opinion, when Sylla encamped near Scipio, and 
amusing him with caresses under pretence of an 
approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius forewarned Scipio of it several 
times, and told him what would be the event, but 
he met with no attention; 

Giving up Rome therefore as lost, he retired with 
the utmost expedition into Spain; hoping, if he 
could get the government there into his hands, that 
he should be able to afford protection to those of 
his friends, who might be beaten in Italy. He met 
with dreadful storms on his way, and when he came 
to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
insisted that he should pay toll, and purchase his 
passage over them. At this his attendants were fired 
with indignation, thinking it insufferable that a Ro- 
man proconsul should pay toll to such a crew of bar- 
barians. But he made light of the seeming disgrace, 
and said, " Time was what he purchased, the most 
*' precious thing in the world to a man engaged in 
*^ great attempts.'* He therefore satisfied the de- 
mands of the mountaineers, and passed over into 
Spain without losing a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abound- 
ing in youth fit for war: but at the same time the 
people, oppressed by the avarice and rapacity of their 
former rulers, were ill-disposed toward any Roman 
government whatever. To remove this aversion, he 
tried to gain the better sort by his affable and oblig- 
ing manner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. 
But his excusing them from providing quarters for 
the soldiers was the most agreeable measure. For 
he ordered his men to pass the winter in tents with- 
out the walls, and he himself set them the example. 
He did not, however, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever 
Romans had settled thpre, and were fit to bear 
arms, he incorporated with his troops : he provided 
iBUch a variety of warlike machines, ai^d built such 
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at number of ships, as kept the cities in awe -, amdi 
though his address was mild and gentle in peace, he 
jendered himself formidable by his preparations for 
war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made 
himself master of Rome, and that the faction of 
Marius and Carbo was entirely suppressed, an army 
he concluded would soon be sent against him under 
the conduct of an able general. For this reason he 
despatched Julius Salinator, with six thousand foot, 
to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little 
time, Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla: but 
finding it impossible to dislodge Salinator, he sat 
<lown at the foot of the mountain, not knowing how 
to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, one 
Calpurnius surnamed Lenarius assassinated Salina- 
tor; and his troops in consequence quitting the 
Pyrenees, Annius passed them, having easily re- 
pulsed with his large army the few who opposed him. 
Sertorius, not being in a condition to give him 
battle, retired with three thousand men to New Car- 
thage^'; where he embarked, and crossed over into 
Africa. The Maurusian eoast was the first land he 
made ; and his men going on shore to water, and 
not being upon their guard, the barbarians attacked 
and killed a considerable number of them ; so that 
he was forced to set sail back for Spain. There 
however he found the coasts protected, so that it 
was impracticable to disembark ; but having met 
with some vessels belonging to Cilician pirates, he 
persuaded them to join him, and landed in the isle 
of Pityusa^^, forcing his way through Annius' guards. 

Soon afterward Annius made his appearance with 
a numerous fleet, on board of which were five thou- 
sand men. Sertorius ventured to engage him; 
though his vessels were small, and constructed ra- 
ther tor swiftness than strength. But a violent west- 



*' IloJ. Cartliagena, a port on the enstern coast of Spain 
JlaurusiauB were situated in the north-western corner ol' Al'rica.* 
'» lh>d. Ivica. 
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wind springing up raised such a storm, that the 
chief part of his ships, being too light to bear up 
against it, were driven on the rocky shore. Serto- 
rius himself was prevented by the tempest from 
making his way at sea, and by the enemy from land- 
ing ; so that he was tossed about by the waves for 
ten days together, and at last with great difficulty 
escaped. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
some scattered islands in that quarter. There he 
went ashore ; but finding they were without water 
he put to sea again, crossed the Straits of Gades, 
and keeping to the right landed a little above the 
mouth of the river Baetis, which running through a 
large tract to discharge itself into the Atlantic Ocean, 
gives name to all the adjacent part of Spain '*^. He 
there found some mariners lately arrived from the 
Atlantic islands^. These are two in number, sepa- 
rated from each other by a narrow channel, and lying 
at the distance of four hundred leagues from the 
African coast. They are called, * The Fortunate 
Islands.' Rain seldom falls there, and then falls mo- 
derately ; but they have usually soft breezes, which 
scatter such rich dews, that the soil is not only good 
for sowing and planting, but spqntaneously produces 
the most excellent fruits ; and those in such abund- 
ance, that the inhabitants have only to indulge 
themselves in the enjoyment of ease and leisure. The 
air is always pleasant and salubrious, through the 
happy temperature of the seasons, and their insen- 
sible transition into each other. For the north and 
east winds, which blow from our continent, are dis- 
sipated and lost in the immense interval : while the 



^9 Baetica, hod, Andalusia. 

50 Hod. The Canaries. But see the Life of Solon, Vol. I. not. 

i68.) They are more indeed in number, than here stated, but 
lutarch perhaps speaks only of the two largest. His exaggeration 
of the distance, however, (which, in the original, is * ten thou- 
»^nd furlongs,' ) is less defensible ; the nearest not being more than 
forty leagues from the contineot** 
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sea winds (that is, the south and the west) bring with 
them from tlie ocean slight and gentle showers, but 
still more frequently only a refreshing moisture, 
whicii Imperceptibly scatters plenty over their plains. 
Hence it is generally believed, even among the bar- 
barians, that these are the Elysian Fields and ihe 
seats of the blessed, which Homer has described in 
all the charms of verse ^\ 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, conceived a 
strong desire to settle in those islands, where he 
might live in perfect tranquillity, at a distance from 
the evils of tyranny and war. This the Cilicians, 
who sought neither peace nor repose, but riches and 
spoils, no sooner perceived, than they bore away 
for Africa, to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha 
to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far from 
giving himself up to despair, resolved to go and as- 
sist the people, who were at war with Ascalis; in 
order to open to his troops another prospect in this 
new employment, and to prevent their deserting 
him for want of support. His arrival was most ac- 
ceptable to the Moors, and he soon beat Ascalis in 
a pitched battle; after which, he besieged him in the 
place of his retreat. 

Upon this, Syila interposed, and sent Paccianiis 
with a considerable force to the assistance of Ascalis. 
Sertorius, meeting him in the field, defeated and 
killed him ; and having incorporated his troops 
with his own, assaulted and took tiic city of Tingis^% 
whither Ascalis and his brothers had fled for refuge. 
The Africans tell us, that the body of Antwus is 
there interred ; and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians reported of his gigantic size, 
opened his tomb. But how great was his surprise, 
"when (according to the account, which we have of 

5- Odyss. IV. HdH—SSt. 

5i In ilie text, ' Tirtgene.' Strabo informs uf, that llie barba- 
rians call it ' Tinga,' Artemidorus ' Lin^;!),' and ErntostlieneS' 
•LixuB.' (L.) From this city (W/. Tangier) was deiioi * "*" 
the tract called MsurJtama Tingitaus." 
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it) he beheld a body sixty cubits long**. He imme* 
*diately offered sacrifices, and closed up the tomb ; 
thus adding considerably to the rfjspect and reputa- 
tion which it had previously possessed. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the death 
of Antfieus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his 
bed, and had by her a son named Sophax, who 
reigned over that country, and founded a city, to 
which he gave his mother's name. Diodorus, the son 
of Sophax (they add), subdued many African nations 
with an army of Greeks, which he raised out of the 
colonies of Olhians" and Myceneans, settled here 
by Hercules. These particulars we mention for the 
iiake of Juba, the best of all royal historians ; who is 
said to have been a descendent of Sophax and Dio- 
dorus. 

Sertorius, having thus cleared the field, offered no 
injury to those, who surrendered themselves or put 
confidence in him. He restored to them their pos- 
sessions and cities, and replaced the government in 
their hands; reserving nothing for himself, but what 
tliey voluntarily bestowed upon him.- 

As he was deliberating which way he should next 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent embassadors to 
invite him to take the command among them. For 
they wanted a general of his reputation and expe- 
rience, to support them against the terror of the 
Roman eagles •, and he was the only one, upon whose 
character and firmness they could perfectly depend. 
He is saidj indeed, to have been proof against the 
impressions both of pleasure and of fear ; intrepid 

^^ If it did not appear from Strabo, that Plutarch has here only 
<iopied the fable of Gabinius concerning the stature of Antaeus, w« 
should be inclined to think that there was an error in the text, and 
that instead 6f f{»j««flit we should read ej t^ctlt, referring the partici- 
ple to citfAetlt immediately preceding. We the more readily embrace 
this opinion, b^ause the antiques of Hercules and Antaeus do not 
represent the latter as exceeding the former in^height by more tha^ 
half a cubit. 

5^ Situated, most probably^ on the river Olbius in Arcadia 
(Pausan. viii. 14.)* 
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in the time of danger, and not too much elated hy 
prosperity ; in arduous and sudden attempts as 6ai^ 
ing as any general of his time, and where art and 
contrivance as well as despatch were necessary, for 
seizing a pass or securing a strong hold, one of the 
first masters of stratagem in the world ; noble and 
generous in rewarding great actions, and in punish- 
ing offences extremely moderate. 

It is true his treatment of the Spanish hostages ill 
the latter part of his life, which bore such strong 
marks of cruelty and revenge, seems to argue th^ 
his prior clemency was not a real virtue, but only 
assumed to suit his occasions. That virtue, indeed, 
which is sincere and founded upon reason, can Tie%*er, 
in my opinion, by any event be made to give ptoce 
to the opposite vice. Yet dispositions naturally hu- 
mane and good by heavj' and undeser\'ed calamities 
may possibly be a little soured, and the man may 
change with his fortune^. This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertorius ; when fortune forsook him^ 
hia disposition was sharpened by disappointment, aod 
he became severe to those, who had injured or be- 
trayed him. 

Acceptins the invitation to Lusitania, he sailed 
thither from Africa, was invested immediately upon 
his arrival with full authority as general, and levied 
forces with which he reduced the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Spain. Numbers voluntarily came over to 
him, on account of his reputation for clemency, as 
well as the vigour of his proceedings. And to these 
advantages he added artifice, to amuse and gain the 
people. 

That of the hind was none of the least". Spanus, 
a countryman who lived in those parts, happening to 
observe a hind which had newly yeaned, and whidl 

1'- See the Life of Sylla, Vol. III. The joint instances prove, 
tliat prosperity and adversity equally try the constancy of ths 
human souL* 

" These arts Sertoriiis had learned from Mariua; see his Life, 
Vol. HI. p, 140. not. (31.) 
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■was flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to 
tal^eher; but, charmed with the uncommon colour 
of the fawn (a perfect white), he pursued, and 
caught it. Sertoriiis had, fortunately, pitched liis 
camp in that neighbourhood; and whatever was 
brought to him taken in hunting, or of the produc- 
tions of the field, he received with pleasure, and re- 
turned the civility with interest. The countryman 
went, and offered him the fawn. Tliis present he 
received like the rest, and at first took no extraor- 
dinary notice of it. But in time it became so tract- 
able, and so much attaciied to him, that it would 
Gonie when he called, follow him wherever he ivent^ 
and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the 
camp. By little and little he brought the people to 
believe, that there was something saci'ed and mys- 
terious in the atiair; affirming that the fawn was a 
gift from Diana, and that it disclosed to him many 
important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over barbarian minds. In pursuance 
of his scheme, when tlie enemy was making a private- 
irruption into the country under his command, or 
persuading some city to revolt, he pretended the 
fawn had appeared to him in a dream, and warned 
bira to have his forces ready. And if he received 
intelligence of some victory gained by his officers, 
be used to conceal the messenger, and produce the- 
fawn crowned with flowers for it's good tidings ; 
bidding tlie people rejoice and sacrifice to the gods, 
©n account of some news which they would receive 
ere long. 

By this invention he rendered them so tractable, 
that they obeyed his orders in every thing without 
hesitation, considering themselves as no longer un- 
der tlie conduct of a stranger, but led by the imme- 
diate direction of heaven ; and the extraoidinary in- 
crease of his power confirmed them in that persua- 
sion. For, with two thousand six hundred men,, 
whom he called Romans (though of these aeven^ 
hundred were Africans, who had come over with. 
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him), and ah addition of four thousand light-^armed 
Lusitanians and seven hundred horse, he carried on 
the war against four Roman generals, who had a 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
hQrse, two thousand archers and sHngers, and cities 
without number under their command ; he himself 
at first possessing only twenty cities. Nevertheless, 
with so trifling a force and such small beginnings, 
he subdued several great nations, and took jnatiy 
cities. Of the generals opposed to him, he beat 
Cotta at sea in the straights over-against Mellaria*®, 
he defeated Phidius^ who had the chief command 
in Baetica, and killed four thousand Romans upon 
the banks of the Baetis. By his quaestor he beat 
Domitius and Lucius Manlius^, proconsul of the 
Hither Spain ; he likewise slew Thoraniiis^^ one of 
the officers sent against him by Metellus, together 
with his whole army. Nay Metellus himself, a ge- 
neral of as much eminence and reputation as any 
the Romans then had, was entangled by him in such 
difficulties and* reduced to such extremities, that he 
was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia Nar- 
bonensis to his assistance, and Pompey the Great 
was despatched in the, utmost haste with another army 
from Rome. For Metellus knew not what measured 
to adopt against so daring an enemy, who was con- 

58 Hod. Tariffe, between Trafalgak and Gibraltar, in the 
mouth of the Straits. * Cape Spartel and Trafalgah, Abyla and 
Gibraltar, are places well knowft to seamen who sail into the Medi- 
terranean.' (Dae.)' To what seamen, to what landmen, we may 
now. (Dec. 1805) proudly ask will Trafalgar henceforward be 
unknown ?* 

59 Xylander has it*Dydius,* which is authorised by someMSS.; 
Cruserius conjectures, that it should be « Aufidius.' But, as the 
learned Du Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignificant sr» in 
tlie text [Keiiiiuvf/jet^no-f* TTit <>i/<or A) whence he concludes, with 
some degree of probability, that we should read * Furfidius.* Frein- 
shem (Suppl. Li v. xc. SJ8.) gives him this name ; and he might do it^ 
upon the authority of some ancient MS. of Plutarch. 

60 «Lusius* in the text is again corrupt. We read it ^Luciuft 
MaJfiliub,' from Orosius and Livy. 

♦» Florui has it « Thorius,* 
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'iihually harassing him, and yet would never come to 
^ pitched battle ; and who, by the lightness and ac- 
tivity of his Spanish troops, changed himself into all 
kinds of forms. He was sufficiently skilled indeed 
in set battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed 
infantry, which knew how to repulse and bear down 
any thing that would stand against them : but he 
had no experience in climbing mountains, nor could 
he vie in flight and pursuit with men as swift as the 
•wind ; neither were his troops able to bear hunger, 
eat their food undressed, or lie on the ground with- 
out, tents like those of Sertorius. Besides, Metellus 
was now advanced iu years, and after his many cam- 
paigns and long service had begun to indulge him* 
self in a more delicate way of living : whereas Ser* 
tonus .was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits, 
imd in strength and activity advanced to the highest 
perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. He 
never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing 
else to do ; and he had accustomed himself to bear 
labour and fatigue, to make long mai'ches, arid to 
pass many successive nights without sleep, though 
supported all the while with mean and slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hujiting and traversing 
.the whole country for game, he had. acquiied. such 
a knowledge of it's impracticable as well as it's open 
parts j that when flying he found no difficulty in dis- 
covering places of escape, and when pursuing he 
could with the uttnost ease surround the enemy. 

Hence it was that Metellus^ in being prevented 
from coming to any regular action, suffered all tlie 
inconveniences of a def ieat ; and Sertorius gained as 
much by flying, as he could have done by pursuing. 
For he cut his adversary oft* from water, and pre- 
vented his foraging. If the Romans began to march, 
he was on the wing to harass them ; and if they sat 
still, he galled them in such a manner, that they 
were quickly forced to quit their post. If they in- 
vested a town, he soon made his appearance, and by 
cutting off* their convoys besieged as it were the be- 

VOL. IV. C 
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fiegers: insomuch that they began to giTC up tte' 

Jioint, and to call upon Metellus to accept the chal- 
enge which Sertorius had given, insisting that gene- 
ral should fight with general, and Roman with Ro- 
man ; and, when he declined it, they ridicnled and 
abused him. Metelhis only laughed at them, and he 
did perfectly right ; for, as Theophrastus says, ** A 
*' general should die like a general, and not like a 
" common soldier." 

The LangobritK, he found, were very serviceable 
to Sertorius ; and he perceived, at the same time, 
that he might soon bring them to surrender for want 
of water : for they had but one well in the city, and 
an enemy might presently make himself master cS 
the springs in the suburbs and under the walls. He, 
therefore, advanced against the town; but, conclud- 
ing that he should take it within two days, be ordered 
his troops to carry only five days' provisions with 
them. Sertorius, however, gave the people speedy 
assistance. He procured two thousand skins, and 
filled them with water, promising a considerable re- 
ward for the care of each. Upon this occasion, a 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered their service ; 
and having selected the strongest and swiftest of 
them, he sent tJiem along the mountains with orders, 
when they delivered the skins, to take all useless per- 
■ons out of the town, that the water might be fully 
■ufHcient for the rest during the whole course of the 
siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, 
he was greatly distressed ; and, as his provisions 
began to fail, he sent out Aquilius'^' with six thou- 
sand men to collect fresh supplies. Sertorius, who 
had early intelligence of it, laid an ambush for 
Aquilius ; and upon his return three thousand men, 
who had been placed in the shady channel of a brook 
for the purpose, rose up and attacked him in the 



** The common reading in ihe Creek text is ' Aquinu 
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rear. At the same time Sertoiius in person, charg. 
iug hiiji ia front, killed a considerable number of 
his party, and took the rest prisoners. Aquilius 
himself got back to Metellus, but with the loss both 
of his horse and of his arms ; upon which Sletellus, 
amidst the scoffs of the Spaniards, retired with dis- 
grace. 

This success procured Scrtorius tiie adiiiiratiqti 
and esteem of the Spaniards ; but what charmed them 
still more was, that he armed them in the Roman 
manner, taught them to keep their ranks, and to 
obey the word of command ; so that, instead of ex- 
erting their strength in a savage and disorderly man- 
ner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he 
improved them into regular forces. He likewise 
farther furnished tliem with abundance of gold and 
silver to gild tiicir helmets, and enrich their shields, 
and taught them to wear embroidered vests an(i 
magnificent coats ; neither did he only give them 
supplies for these purposes, but himself set them the 
example. The chief thing however was, his collect- 
ing from the various nations the children of the no- 
bility into the great city of Osca", and appointing 
them masters to instruct them in the Greek and Ro- 
man literature. This had the appearance merely of 
giving them an education, to prepare them for being 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to qualiiy them tor 
important commissions ; but, in fact, the children 
were so many hostages. Meanwhile, the parents 
were delighted to see their sons in gowns bordered 
with purple, and walking in state to the schools, 
without any expense to themselves. For Sertorius 
defrayed the whole charge, otlen making inquiries 
Aiikewise into their improvements, and distributing 



I Alexfinder Imd adopted the same mellioil, before liim, among 
Persians. For lie ordered tliirty tliousand Persian boys to bt* 
taught Greek, and trained in the Macedonian manner. Osca was 
a city of the lU'rgctes iu Hispania Tarraconcnuis, /lotf Huesca J? 
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proper rewards to the deserving, among wliich we^H 
the golden ornaments hanging round the neck, called 
by the Romans ' BniliB.' 

It was at that time the custom In Spain for the 
band, whicli fought near the general's person, when 
lie fell, to die with him. This manner of devoting 
themselves to death the barbarians call, ' a Liba- 
''tion''^' The other generals had only a few of these 
guards, or knights-companions ; but Sertoriiis was 
attended by many myriads, who had laid themselves 
under that obligation. It is said, that when he was 
once defeated near the walls of a town, and the 
enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards 
to save Sertorius exposed themselves without any 
precaution. They forwarded him upon their should- 
ers, from one to another, till he had gaiiied the 
walls ; and, when their general was secure, they 
dispersed and fled for their own lives. 

Neither was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers 
alone, but by those likewise which had come from 
Italy. When Ferpciiiia A^ento, who was one of the 
same party with Nertorius, arrived in Spain with a 
great quantity of money and a respectable army, 
intending to proceed indejjendently in his opera- 
tions against Metcllua ; the troops disliked the 
scheme, and nothing was talked of in the camp but 
Sertorius. This gave considerable uneasiness to Per- 
penna, who was much elated by his high birth and 
his opulent ibrtune. Neither did the matter rest 
here. On receiving intelligence that Pompey had 
passed the Pyrenees, the soldiers took up their arms 
iind standards, and peremptorily required their leader 
to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, if he refused, 
to desert hiin and go to a general, who knew how to 

'5 III Gaul the persona, who laid themaelves under this obligatioa, 
were called ' Soldurii.' (C*8. iii, 22.) {L.} In llie execuiion ot" 
their engngement, these loyaJiBts were never known to break tlieic 
word. To this passage Ducier refers, for an illustration of 2 Tim. 
iv. 6, The custom prevails, also, in sevenil pmta of iho East.* 
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save both himself and those under his command. 
So that Perpenna was compelled to yield, and went 
and joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts^. 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a large 
army; for, beside the junction of Perpenna, all the 
countries within the Iberus^^ had adopted his interest, 
and troops were daily flocking in on every side. 
But it gave him, pain to see them behave with the 
disorder and ferocity; of barbarians, to find them 
calling upon him to give the signal to charge, and to 
observe themimpatient of. the least delay. He tried 
what mild representations would do ; but as they 
still continued obstinate and clamorously, at a most 
unseasonable inoment, demanded the combat, he de- 
termined to let them engage in their own way ; in 
consequence of which they would suflfer great loss, 
though he designed to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. These checks, he hoped, would make 
them more willingly submit to discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought, 
and were beaten ; but he advanced with succours, 
rallied the fugitives, and conducted them safe into 
the camp. His next step was, to rouse them from 
their dei^pondence. For this purpose, a few days 
afterward, he assembled all his forces, and produced 
before them two horses, the one old and feeble, 
the other large and strong, and remarkable besides 
for a fine flowing. tail. By the poor weak horse 
stood a robust able-bodied man, and by the strong 
horse a^ittle nian of a most contemptible appearance^ 
Upon a signal given, the strong man began. to drag 
about the weak horse by the tail, as if he would 
pull ifbflT; and the little man to pluck off the hairs 
of the great horse's tail, one by one. The former 
tugged and toiled a long time, to the high diversion 
of the spectators, and was at last forced to give up 
the point ; the latter, without any difiiculty, soon 

^° A cohort is the tenth part of a legion. 
^7 Hod. the Ebro, which faljsinto the Med i ter ran can opposite' tf 
Majorca.* * . • ; . * 
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stripped the great horse's tail of all it's hair*. Upon 
which, Sertorius rose up and said, " You see, my 
*' friends and fellow-soldiers, how much superior are 
** the effects of perseverance to those of force ; aod 
" that there are many things invincible in a state of 
" union, which when once separated may gradually 
" be overcome. In short, perseverance is irresis- 
" tible. By this. Time attacks and destroys the 
" strongest things upon earth : Time, I say, the best 
" ally to those who have the discernment to usepro- 
" perly the opportunities he offers them, and the 
" worst enemy to those who rush into action without 
" his summons." By such symbols as these, Sertorius 
applied to the senses of the barbarians, and in- 
structed them to wait for proper occasions. 

But his contrivance, with respect to the Characi- 
tani, gained him as much admiration as any of his mi- 
litary performances. This people are seated beyond 
the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor vil- 
lages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill in dens 
and caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which are 
all toward the north. The soil of the whole sur- 
rounding country is a clay, so light and crumbly that 
it yields to the pressure of the foot, is reduced to 
powder with the least touch, and flies about like ashes 
or unslaked lime. Into these caves the barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire 
with their booty, and look upon themselves as in a 
place perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius, withdrawing to some 
distance from Meteiliis, encamped under this hill ; 
and the savage inhabitants, imagining that he with- 
drew only because he was beaten, offered him several 
insults. Sertorius, either provoked at such treat- 
ment, or wishing to show them that he was not fly- 
ing from the enemy, mounted his horse the next day, 
tnd went to reconnoiti'c the place. As he could see 
no part in which it was accessible, he almost de- 



*• To thia Horace alludes (Ep. II. i, i5.) 
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■paired of taking it, and could only vent his anger in 
vain menaces. At last he observed, that the wind 
blew the dust in great quantities toward the mouth 
,Qf the caves, which (as I before observed) are all to- 
_-ward the north. The north-wind, which some call 
»CIaecias% prevails most in those parts, taking it'j 
rise from the marshy grounds and the mountains 
covered with snow. And as it was then the height 
i|Of summer, it was remarkably strong, having received 
jiew supplies from the melting of the ice on the nor- 
[thern peaks ; so that it blew a most agreeable gale, 
"which in the day-time refreshed both these savages 
«nd their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he saw, and being 
informed by the neighbouring Spaniards that these 
,vere the usual appearances, ordered his soldiers to 
joollect vast quantities of the above-mentioned dry 
id crumbly earth, so as to raise a mount of it op- 
Iposite the hill. The barbarians, concluding that 
^om that mount he intended to storm their strong- 
holds, ridiculed his proceedings. The soldiers went 
on with their work till night, and he then led them 
back into the camp. Next morning at break of day 
a gentle breeze sprung up, which moved the lightest 
part of the heap, and dispersed it like smoke; and 
as the sun rose higher, the Ciecias again blew, and 
by it's violence covered the whole hill with dust. la 
'tJie mean time, some of the soldiers stirred up the 
heap from the bottom, and crumbled all the clay; 
while others galloped up and down to raise the light 
eai'th, and thicken the clouds of dust in the wind, 
which carried them into the dwellings of the Cha- 
racitani, their entrances directly iacing it. As 
they were only caves, and of course had no other 
aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were quickly 
filled, and they could scarcely breathe for the suffo- 
cating dust, which they inhaled with the air. In 

*" Mediniiiler Aquihnem et F.ioHum Mqintfyctialem. (Flin. H.>f. 
U.47.) Narrantetitt Ponto £izciam in ii Ircthere nubes- (lb.) 
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these wretcTied circumstances they held out for tw 
days, though with the utmost difficulty, and on the 
third surrendered themselves to Sertorius at discre- 
tion ; who by reducing them gained an accession, 
not so much of strength, as of honour. For an ho- 
nour it was, to subdue those by his policy, whom 
he could not reach with his arms. 

While he carried on the war against Mctellus 
alone, his sjiccess was generally imputed to the age 
and inactivity of his adversary, who had to contend 
■with a bold young man at the head of troops so 
light, that they might pass rather for a party of ma- 
rauders tlian a regular army. But when Pompey 
had passed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius took post 
against, him, every art of generalship on both sides 
■was put in practice; and yet even then it appeared 
that, in point both of attack and of defence, Sei-to- 
lius had the advantage. Hence his fame greatly in- 
creased, and extended itself as far as Rome, where 
he was considered as the ablest general of his time. 
The honour indeed which Pompey had acquired was 
very considerable, and the actions which he had 
perlbrmed under Sylla, placed Iiim in a most re- 
spectable light; insomuch that Sylla had given him 
the appellation of ' the Great,' and he was distin- 
guished with a triumph, even before he had attained 
the age of manhood. This made many of the cities 
imder Sertorius' command cast their eyes on Pom- 
pey, and inclined them to open their gates to him. 
But, upon the unexpected success which attended 
Sertorius at Lauron'", they returned to their old at- 
tachment. 

Sertorius was besieging that place, and Pompey 
had marched with his whole army to it's relieC 
There was a hill at some distance from the walls, 
from which tlic city might be very much annoyed. 

"" A city of Hither Spain, kod. Liria, five leagues from Valencia. 
(T..) It will be recoUccteJ by some readers, under it's modern de- 
nomiiinlion, as frequently mentioned in the latter part of GU 
plus. See the Lite of Pompey, Vol. IV.* 
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Seftorius hastened to seize it, and Pompey to pre- 
vent him ; but the former gained the post. Pom- 
pey however sat down by it with great satisfaction^ 
thinking he had been fortunate in cutting Sertorius 
off from the town ; and sent a message to the Lau- 
ronites, " That they might be perfectly easy and 
*' sit quietly upon their walls, while they saw him be- 
^f siege Sertorius/* But when that general was in- 
£:)rmed of it, he only laughed and said, " I will 
'' teach that scholar of Sylla*' (for so, in ridicule, he 
denominated Pompey), ** that a general ought to 
** look behind, rather than before him/* At the same 
time, he showed the besieged a body of six thousand 
foot in the camp, which he had quitted in order to 
seize the hill, purposely left - behind to fall upon 
Pompey in the rear, when he should come to attack 
him in his present post. _ 

Pompey, not having discovered this manoeuvred 
till it was too late, did not dare to begin the attack,* 
lest he should be surrounded: and yet he was 
ashamed to leave the Lauronites in such extreme 
danger. The consequence was, that he was obliged 
to sit still, and see the town lost. The people, in 
despair of assistance, surrendered themselves to Ser- 
torius ; who spared the inhabitants indeed, and let 
them go free, but laid their city in ashes. This 
was done, not out of anger, or a spirit of cruelty 
(for he seems to have indulged his resentment less 
than any other general whatever), but in order to 
put the admirers of Pompey to the blush ; while it 
was currently circulated among the barbarians, that 
though he was at hand and almost warmed himself 
at the flame, he suffered his allies to perish. 
" Sertorius, it is true, received many checks in the 
course of the war; not however where he acted in 
person, for there he was constantly invincible, but 
through his lieutenants. And such was his manner 
of rectifying their mistakes, that he met with more 
applause upon these occasions, than his adversaiies 
in the midst of their successes* Instances of which 
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we have in the battle of Sucro with Pompey, and 
in that of Tuttia" with both Pompey and Metellus. 
As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was 
fought the sooner, because Pompey hastened it, with 
a view of preventing Metellus iroin having a share 
in the victory. This was the very thing which Ser- 
torius desired, to try his strength with Pompey, be- 
fore Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up, and 
engaged him in the evening ; in the persuasion that 
the enemy, being unacquainted with the country, 
would find darkness a hindrance to them, whether 
they should have occasion to fly or to pursue. 
"When they came to charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wished, 
but that Afranius at the head of the enemy's left 
wing was placed opposite to himself at the head of 
his right. As soon as he understood however that 
his left was giving way to the vigorous impression 
of Pompey, he put his right under the direction of 
other officers, and hastened to support that which 
had the disadvantage. There, by rallying the fiigi- 
tives, and encouraging those who kept their ground, 
he forced Pompey, who before was pursuing, to fly 
in great confusion. Nay, that general was himself 
in the utmost danger, being wounded and with dif- 
ficulty carried off. For the Africans, who fought 
under the banners of Sertorius, having taken Pom- 
pey's horse adorned with gold and other rich furni- 
ture, discontinued the pursuit, and began quarrelling 
about the division of the spoil. In the mean time, 
while Sertorius was absent from his right wing suc- 
couring the other in distress, Afranius overthrew all 
before him, and closely following the fugitives en- 
tered their camp with them, which he pillaged till 
it was dark ; knowing nothing of Pompey's defeat, 
and unable to restrain his soldiers from plundering. 
At that instant, Sertorius returned crowned with 



?' Graerhis conjectures, that we should rea^ ' Turia,' the Turku 
being It Tiver which falb ioto the Sucto, hod, Xucar, 
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cbnquest, fell upon the troops of Afranius which 

were scattered up and down the camp, and destroyed 

great numbers of them. Next morning he again 

I armed, and took the field ; but perceiving that Me- 

Itelius was at hand, he drew off and decamped. He 

I did it, however, with an air of gayety ; *' If that 

I** old woman (said he) had not been here, I would 

*' have flogged tlie boy well, and sent him back to 

' Rome." 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted by tho 

jloss of his hind, which could no where be found. 

rFor she was an excellent engine in the management 

■of the barbarians, who now more than ever stood 

rin need of encouragement. By good fortune some 

of his soldiers, as they were strolling one night 

about the country, met with her; and, knowing 

her by her colour, brought her back to him. Ser- 

— torius, happy to recover her, promised the soldiers 

Briarge sums, on condition that they did not mention 

^Pthe a^ir. In the mean time, he carefully concealed 

V'tlie hind ; and a few days afterward appeared in 

B)-j>ublic with a cheerful countenance to transact busi- 

Kness, telling the barbarian oflicci's, that he had had 

^Ejsonre extraordinary success announced to him from 

^nheaven in a dream. He then mounted the tribunal, 

^pfin: the despatch of such affairs as might come be- 

* ' fore him. At that instant, the hind being let loose 

near the place by those who had the charge of her, 

and seeing Sertorius, ran up with the utmost joy, 

leaped on the tribunal, laid her head upon his lap, 

and licked his right-hand, in the manner to which 

she had long been trained. Sertorius returned her 

caresses with all the tokens of a sincere affection, 

even to the shedding of tears. The assembly, at 

first, looked on with silent astonishment; but they 

subsequently testified their regard i'or Sertorius with 

the loudest plaudits and acclamations, as a superior 

being beloved by the gods. With these impressions 

( fhey conducted him back to his pavilion, and re- 
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Burned all their sanguinencss of hope and expect 
ation. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of 
Sagiintnm, that they were in great want of pro- 
visions ; and, as they at last determined to go out 
to forage and collect necessaries, this nnavoidabiy 
bronght on a battle. On both sides, signal acts of 
valour were performed. Mcmraius, Pompey's best 
officer, fell in the hottest of the fight. Sertorius 
carried all before him, and through lieapa of the 
slain made his way toward Mctellus, who manfully 
withstood him, and fought with a vigour above his 
years, till he was borne down by the stroke of a spear. 
All the Romans who saw or heard of his disaster, 
resolving not to abandon their general, from an ira- 
pulse of shame as well as of ai^er turned upon the 
enemy, and sheltered Metellus with their shields, 
while others carried him off in safety. They then 
charged the Spaniards with great fury, and routed 
them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius,' in 
order to secure a safe retreat for his troops as well 
as convenience for raising fresh forces, had the art 
to retire into a city" strongly situated upon a. moun- 
tain. He repaired the walls, and barricaded the 
gates, thinking at the same time of nothing less than 
of standing a siege. The enemy, however, were de- 
ceived hj' appearances, liiey invested the place, 
and imagining that they should make themselves 
masters of it without difficulty, took no care to 
pursue the fugitive harbari-ms, or to prevent the 
new levies which Sertorius' officers were raising. 
These officers he had sent to the towns under his 
command with instructions, when tliey had assem- 
bled a sufficient number, to despatch a messenger 
to apprise him of it. 

7' This, it nay be inferred from Epit. Liv. xciii. ivas Calaguril^ 
cr Calngurium. See also Suppl. Liv. xcvii. 6,' *^ 
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: Upon the receipt of this intelligence, he sallied 
<)ut; and having with little trouble made his way 
through the enemy, joined his recruits, and re- 
turned with that additional strength. He now cut 
off the Roman convoys both by sea and land : on 
land, by laying ambushes or hemming them in, and 
rapidly encountering them in every quarter; at sea, 
by guarding the coast with his fight piratical ves- 
sels. In consequence of this, the Romans were 
obliged to separate. Metellus retired into Gaul, 
and Pompey went and took up his winter-quarters 
in the territories of the Vacceians '^, where he was 
greatly distressed for want of money; insomuch that 
he informed the senate he should soon leave the 
country if they did not supply him, as he had 
already sacrificed his own fortune in the defence of 
Italy. The common discourse ! indeed was, that 
Sertorius would be in Italy before Pompey. So far 
had his capacity prevailed over the most distin- 
guished and the ablest generals in Rome. 
. Metellus* opinion of him, and dread of his abili- 
ties, were evident from a proclamation then pub- 
lished, in which he offered a reward of a hundred 
talents of silver and twenty thoiisand acres of land 
to any Roman who should take him ; and, if that 
Roman was an exile, he promised that. he should be 
restored to his country. Thus he plainly discovered 
his despair of fairly conquering his enemy, by the 
price which he held out to traitors to induce them 
to give him up. When he happened once to defeat 
him in a pitched battle, he was so much elated with 
the advantage, and thought the event so fortunate, 
that he suffered himself to be saluted ' Imperator ;* 
and the cities received him, in his progress, with 
sacrifices and every sacred testimony of gratitude at 
.their altars. Nay, he accepted (it is said) crowns 
of victory, made magnificent entertainments, and 
wore a triumphal robe upon the occasion. Victories 

73 Between the river Douro, and the province of Biscay.* 
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in efligy descended by machinery, with trop 
gold and garlands in their hands ; and choirs of boya 
and virgins sung songB in his praise. It was surely 
extremely- ridiculous to express so much joy and 
vanity at having compelled Sertorius to retreat, 
while at the same time he was calling him ' a fiigi- 
* tive from Sylla,' and ' the poor remains of Carbo'a 
' faction.' 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius 
appeared in all his measures. The patricians, who 
had been obliged to fly from Rome and take refuge 
■with him, he denominated ' the Senate.' Out of 
them he appointed qusestors and lieutenants, and in 
every thing proceeded according to the laws of liis 
country. What was still more important, though 
he made war only with the arms, the money, and 
the men of Spain, he did not sufterthe Spaniards to 
have the least r,hare in any department of govern- 
ment, even in mere words or titles. He gave them 
Roman generals and governors ; in order to prove 
tliat the liberty of Rome was his great object, and 
that he did not seek to set up the Spaniards against 
the Romans. In fact, he was a true lover of his 
country, and his anxiefy to be restored to it. was the 
first passion of his heart. Yet, in ids heaviest mis- 
fortunes, he never departed from Iiis dignity. On 
the other hand, when he was victorious, he would 
make an oifer to Metellus or Pompey to lay down 
his arms, on condition that he might be permitted 
to return in the capacity of a private man. He 
said, he had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, 
than an exile at the head of the rest of the world. 

This love of his country is said to have been in 
some measure owing to the attachment, which he 
had to his mother. His father died in his infancy, 
and he had received his education wholly from her: 
in lier, consequently, all his affections centered. 
His Spanish friends were anxious to appoint him 
supreme governor ; but, having information at that 
time of the death of his mother, he abandoned I ' 
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self to the most alarming grief. For seven whole 
days he neitlier gave the parole, nor would he be 
seen by any of his friends. At last, his general* 
and others of equal rank beset his tent, and insisted 
that he should rise from the ground and make his 
appearance, to speak to the soldiers and resume the 
direction of their affairs, which were then as prosper- 
ous as he could desire. Hence many imagined, that 
he was naturally of a pacific turn and a lover of tran- 
quillity, and had been by some means or other re- 
luctantly induced to take upon him the command ; 
and that when be was hard pressed by his enemies, 
and had no other shelter to tly to but that of war, 
he had recourse to it simply in the way of selt- 
defence. 

We cannot have stronger proofs of his magnani- 
mity, than those which appear in his treaty with 
Mithridates. That prince, recovering from the fall 
given him by Sylla, again entered the lists, and re- 
newed his pretensions to Asia. By this time, tlie 
fame of Sertoriiis had extended itself into all parts of 
the world. 'Xhe merchants who traded to the west 
carried back the news of his achievements, like com- 
modities from a distant country, and filled Pontus 
with his renown. Upon this, Mithridates deter- 
mined to send an embassy to him ; induced chiefly 
by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who com- 
pared Sertorius to Annibal and Inmsclf to Pyrrhus, 
and insisted that the Romans would never be able 
to bear up against two such persons and powers, 
when attacked by them in different quarters ; the 
one being the ablest of generals, and the other the 
greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates de- 
spatched embassadors into Spain, with letters to 
Sertorius and verbal proposals ; of which the pur- 
port was, that the king would supply him with 
money and ships for the war, on condition that he 
confirmed his claim to Asia, which he had lately 
given up to the Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 
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Sertorius assembled his council, wliicli he calleA. 
• the Senate.' They were unanimous in their opi- 
nion, that he should accept the conditions, and 
think himself happy in them ; since they were only 
asked to yield an empty name and title to things, 
which it was not in their power to bestow, and the 
kinj^ in return would supply them with what they 
most wanted. But Scrtorius would by no means 
Agree to it. He had no objection (he said) to that 
prince's having Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries 
accustomed to kingly government, and not belong- 
ing to the Romans by any just title ; but as to a pro- 
vince to which the Romans had an undeniable claim, 
a^province of which they had been deprived by 
Mithridates, wliich he had subsequently lost to Fim- 
bria, and at last had quitted upon the peace with 
Sylla, he could never consent tliat it sliouhl again 
be given up to him. " Rome (he added) ought to 
" have her power extended by my victories, and I 
" have no right to extend my power at her expense. 
" A man who has any dignity of sentiment should 
" conquer with honour, and not use any base means, . 
" even to save his life." 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this an- 
swer, and thus communicated his sui'prise to his 
friends : " M'liat orders would Sertorius give us, 
" wlicn seated in tlie senate-house at Rome ; if now, 
" driven as he is to the coasts of the Atlantic Qcean, 
" he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens 
*' us with war, should we make any attempt upon 
"Asia?" The treaty however went forward, and 
was ratified. Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius was to supply him with 
a general and some troops; the king, on the other 
hand, was to furnish Sertorius with three thousand 
talents and ibrty ships of war. 

The general, sent by Sertorius upon this occasion, 
■was a senator who had tbund refuge with him, 
named Marcus Marius. When Mithridates by his 
nssiatance had taken some cities in Asia, he 
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mitted tiut officer to enter them ivith his rods 
and axcs''^, and voluiitarily occupied the second 
place as one of his train, Marius declared some of 
those cities free, and excused others from imposts 
and taxes, informing them that for these tavoure 
they were indebted to Scrtorius. So that Asia, 
which liad again fallen under the exaction of tax- 
gatherers, and the oppressions and insults of the 
garrisons, was blessed once more with a prospect of 
some happier mode of government. 

But in Spain the senators about Sertorius, who 
looked upon themselves as on a level with him, no 
sooner saw themselves a match for the enemy, than 
they bade adieu to fear, and indulged a fooHsh jea- 
lousy and envy of their general. At the head of 
these was Perpenna, who elated with the vanity ot 
in'rth aspired to the command, and scrupled not to 
address his partisans in private with such speeches 
as these : " What evil demon possesses us, and 
" leafls us from bad to worse ? We that would not 
" stay at home, and submit to the orders of Sylla» 
_*-* who is master both of sea and land, to what ate 
^t* wc reduced ? Did we not come hither for liberty F 
. <• Yet here we are voluntary slaves, guards to the 
" exiled Sertorius j and siifft;r ourselves to be 
" amused with the title of ' a Senate,' a ^^tle de- 
" spised and ridiculed by the whole world. O noble 
" senators, who submit to the most mortifying tasks 
" and labours, as much as the meanest Spaniai'ds 
** and Lusitanians !" 

Numbers were attacked with these, and such hke 
discourses ; and though they did not openly revolt, 
because they dreaded Sertorius' power, they yet 
took piivatc methods to ruin his affairs by oppress- 
ing the barbarians, inflicting heavy punishments, 
.ind collecting exorbitant sidjsidies, as if by his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, 
and to raise disturbances ; and the persons sent to 
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compose those disturbances by mild and gentle ni& 
thods, made more enemies than friends, and in- 
flamed the rising spirit of disobedience : insomuch 
that kSertorius, departing from his former clemency 
and moderation, behaved with extreme injustice to 
the children of the Spaniards in Osca, putting soma 
to death and selling others for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and 
among the rest Perpenna ^drew in Manlius^^, wh* 
had a considerable command in the army. Thia 
Manlius had a great affection for a youth then with 
him, and to increase his regard disclosed to him 
the particulars of the plot ; pressing him at the same 
time to take no notice of his other friends, but to, 
confine his attention wholly to himself, as one who 
within a few days would become a very great man. 
The youth, being more attached to one Aufidlus, 
revealed to him the secret. This astonished Aufi- 
dius, who was himself one of the conspirators, but 
had not been informed that Manlius was an accom- 
plice. As the boy however proceeded to name 
Perpenna, Gracinus, and some others whom he 
knew to be concerned in it, he was much alarmed : 
he made light of it indeed to his young informant, 
and advised him to despise Manlius, as an empty 
braggart; but he went immediately to Perpenna, 
and warning him of the exigency of the danger, in- 
sisted upon his carrying the plot into instant execu- 
tion. This was agreed to : upon which they pre- 
pared letters for Sertorius, importing that a victory 
had been gained by one of his officers, and great 
numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered 
sacrifice lor the good tidings ; and Perpenna gave 
him and his own friends then present, who were 
all privy to the design, an invitation to supper, 
which with much entreaty he prevailed upon him to 
accept. ^^ 



71 Dacier thinks ' 
Manius Antonius, v 

X,iv. xcri. iO. 



i should read ' Manius,' by which he 
o gave Sertorius the first blow. See 
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The entertainments, which Sertoriushad previously 
accepted, had been always attended with the utmost 
order and decorum ; for he could not bear either to 
see or hear the least indecency, and he had ever ac^ 
customed t^e guests to divert themselves in an inno- 
cent and irreproachable manner : but in the midst 
of this the conspirators began to seek occasion to 
quarrel, falling into the most dissolute discourse, and 
(pretending drunkenness as the cause of their ribal- 
dry. All this was done, to provoke him. Either 
vexed however at their obscenities, or guessing at 
their design by their drawling accent and unusual 
disrespect, he changed his posture, and threw him- 
self back upon his couch, as if he neither heard 
nor regarded them. Perpenna then took a cup of 
wine, and as he was drinking, purposely let it fall 
out of his hands. The noise which it made being 
the signal for them to fall on, Antony who sat next 
to Sertorius gave him a stroke with his sword. Ser- 
torius turned, and strove to rise, but Antony throw- 
ing himself upon his breast held both his hands, so 
that not being able in the least to defend himself^ 
the rest of the conspirators despatched him with 
many wounds. 

Upon the first intelligence of his death, most of 
the Spaniards abandoned Perpenna, and by their de- 
puties surrendered themselves to Pompey and Me- 
tellus. Perpenna attempted something with those 
who remained ; but though he had the use of all 
Sertorius' preparations, he made so bad a figure, that 
it was evident he knew no more how to command, 
than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, and 
was soon routed and taken prisoner. Neither in 
this last distress did he behave, as became a general. 
He had the papers of Sertorius in his possession ; 
aftd he offered Pompey the sight of original letters 
from men of consular dignity and the highest inte- 
rest in Rome, in which they invited that chieftain 
into Italy, in consequence of the desire of numbers 
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to change the present state cf aflFaire, and to bring in 
a new administration. 

Pompey however behaved not like a young man, 
but with all the marks of a solid and improved un- 
derataiidingj and by his prudence delivered Rome 
from a train of dreadful fears and commotions. He 
collected all those letters and the other papers of 
Sertorius, and burned them, without either reading 
them himself, or suffering any other person to do it*% 
As for Perpenna, he immediately put him to death, 
lest he should disclose the names of those by whom 
they had been written, and thus excite fi'esh sedi- 
tions and troubles. Perpenna's accomplices met the 
same fate ; some of them being brought to Pompey, 
and by him ordered to the block, and others who 
fled into Africa being shot by the Moors. None 
escaped but Aufidius, the rival of Manlius. Whether 
it was that he could not be found, or that they 
thought him not worth the seeking, he lived to old 
age in a village of the barbarians, miserably poor and 
liniversally despised. 

* See the Life of Pompey, in this vol. 
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SUMMARY. 



Birth ofEumeneSn He attaches himself to Philip tf Macedon^ and 
subsequently engages in the service ffhis son Alexander the Great. 
Often in disgrace mth that monarch. His allotment upon Alex* 

. andisr^s death. He unites mth Perdiccas^ toho establishes him in 
Cappadocia* He gains a victory over Neoptolemus: rejects An* 
tipater^s proposals^ toho toishes him to abandon Perdiccas, Cra* 
terus marches against Eumenes, Eumenes* dream, Craterus 
Jails in the engagement. Single combat bettoeen Eumenes and 
Neoptolemus^ in tohich the latter is slain. Eumenes condemned to 
death by the Macedonians. His mode of paying his forces ; and 
their vigilant care of him in return. He orders one of his officers to 
be hanged^ ijoho had treacherously caused him to lose a battle : pre* 
vents his troops from plundering Antigonus* baggage : retires into 
the city of Nora ; and has an interview with Antigonus, who lays 
siege to Nora, How Eumenes exercises his men in a very limited 
space. His agreement with Antigonus. He receives letters^ in* 
viting him into Macedon : subdues the jealousy of Antigenes and 
Teutamus ; and secures himself from the envy of the other gran*^ 
dees. Upon another occasion^ the mere sight of his litter caitses- 
Antigonus to retire. His stratagem to stop that princess marchm 
He is appointed to the sole command^ which occasions Antigenes 
and Teutamus to conspire against him. He routs Antigonus army. 
Dastardly behaviour of Peucestas, Eumenes is delivered up ta 
Antigonus : harangues his army, Antigonus* treatment of him. 
His death. 
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JJURIS the historian writes, that Eumenes the 
Cardiaii ^ was the son of a poor waggoner in the 
Chersonese, and j-et that he had a liberal education, 
both as to learning and the exercises then in vogue". 
He says that while he was but a boy, Philip happen- 
ing to be in Cardia went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing how the young men acquitted themselves 
in the pancration^ and the boys in wrestling. 
Among these Eumenes succeeded so well, and showed 
so much activity and address, that Philip was pleased 
with him, and took him into his train. But others, 
with a greater appearance of probability, assert that 
Philip preferred him on account of the ties of friend- 
ship and hospitality, which subsisted between him- 
self and the father of Eumenes. 

After Philip's death, he maintained the reputatioa 
of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca- 
pacity, and in the honour with which he discharged 
his commissions; and though he had only the title 
of principal secretary, he was looked upon in as re- 
spectable a light as the king's most intimate friends 
and counsellors ; insomuch that he had the sole di- 
rection of an Indian expedition, and when Perdiccas 
upon the death of Heph^stioti obtained liis post, he 
succeeded Peidiccas^ When Neoptolemus there- 
fore, who had been the principal armour-bearer, 
after Alexander's decease said, " That he had borne 

' For an account of this city, see p. 3. not. (5.) 

' There srere public schools, where children of all condltioiu 
were taught without distinction. fL.) The low extraction however, 
assiguetl to Eumenes in the text, but ill accords with the subjoined 
circumstance, vh. that * ties of friendship and hospitality ' subiiisted 
between his father and Philip. See also his Life by Corn. Nepos, 
who says that he ina of an illustrious liaeagc* 

3 This pancrfitien, as we have already observed, consisted of the 
two exercises of wrestling and boxiog. 

* In the primed text it is viu(x,m'-, ' province/ But as we 
know of no government that Alexander gave Eumenes, I'trmtfj^wi, 
* a command in the cavalry' (which is tha reading in some MSS.) 
appears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos confirms it by thvse 
words, Pmjuit etiant alterie^uitum alts. 
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B^tne shield and spear of that monarch, and that, ^H 

B" Eumenes had but followed with bis wrHing desk," ^^| 

B the Macedonians only laughed at his vanity; know- ^H 

Bing that, beside other marks of honour, Alexander ^H 

■ had thought Eumenes not unworthy of his alliance. ^H 
^For Barsine the daughter of Artabazus, the first lady ^H 
Biehom Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and who ^H 

■ brought him a son named Hercules, had two sisters; ^H 
Mftne of whom, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, ^H 
ftsnd the other, called also Barsinc, he bestowed upoa ^H 
■£umenes, at the time when he was selecting Persian ^H 
|nadies as wives for his friends^. ^H 

Yet it must be acknowledged that he was often in ^H 

disgrace with Alexander, and once or twice likewise ^H 

in danger, on account of Hepha^stion, In the fust ^H 

place, HephKstion gave a musician named Evius the "^H 

quarters, which Eumenes' servants had previously ^H 

engaged for their master. Upon this, Eumenes went ^H 

in great wrath to Alexander with Mentor, and ex- ^H 

claimed, ' Their best plan would be to throw away ^H 

*' their arms, and learn to play upon the flute or turn, ^^| 

" tragedians." Alexander at first entered into his ^H 

quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephaestion: but he ^H 

soon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his ^H 

displeasure upon Eumenes ; as thinking that his be- ^H 

haviour had been influenced more by disrespect to ^H 

him, than by resentment against Hephiestion. ^B 

Again, when Alexander wislied to despatch Near- 
chus with a fleet to explore the coasts of^ the ocean, 

he found liis treasury low, and solicited his friends 

for a supply. Among the rest, he a[)plied for three ^H 

hundred talents to Eumenes, who onered him only ^H 

i Alexander had married Statira the eldest daughter of Darius, 
and given tlie youngest, named TrypetU, to Hephsestion. This was 
a measure well calculated to establiGh himself and bis posterity on 
the Persian throne, but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. To 
support it therefore on one hand, and in obviate inconveniences on 
the other, he selected eighty virgins out of the most honourable 
families in Persia, and persuaded his principal friends and ofBcerB 
to marry them. {See Q. Curt, x., Diod. Sic. xvii. 107., JEiiaa v " 
7., and the Life of Alexander, in this vol, ) 
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(jnehondred, and assured him at tiie same time that 
he should find it difficult to collect that sum by his 
stewards. Alexander refused tlie offer, but did not 
remonstrate or complain. He ordered his servants 
however privately to set fire to Eumenes* tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and 
thus be openly convicted of a faiseliood. It liappened 
that the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander 
was sorry on account of the loss of his papers. The 
gold and silver found melted amounted to more than 
a thousand talents, yet even tlien the king did not 
take any of it. And, having written to all his gran- 
decs and lieutenants to send him copies of the de- 
spatches which had been destroyed, upon their arri- 
val he 3gain placed thcni under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time afterward, another dispute happened 
between him and Hepha;stion, in consequence of 
some present from the king to one of tlicm. Much 
abusive language passed between tliem, yet Alexan- 
der for the present did not look upon Eiuncnes with 
diminished regard. But Hephaastion dying within a 
short period, the king in his unspeakable affliction 
expressed strong resentment againt all, who he 
thought had envied that favourite while he lived, or 
rejoiced at his deatli. Eumenes was one of those, 
whom he most suspected of such sentiments, and he 
often mentioned their differences, and the severe 
language which those differences had produced. 
Eumenes however, being an artful man and happy at 
expedients, made the very person through whom he 
had lost the king's favour the means of regaining 
it. He seconded the zeal and application of Alex., 
ander to celebrate HcpliKstion's memory, suggested 
such instances of veneration as he thought might do 
most honour to tlic deceased, and contributed 
largely and freely from his own purse toward the 
expenses of Jiis tiuicral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a serious quarrel 
broke out between the phalanx and the late ki 
friends and generals. Eumenes in his heart sii 
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with tlie phalanx, but in appearance stood neuter, as 
a person perfectly indifferent ; saying, " It did not 
*' becoDie him, a stranger, to interfere in the disputes 
*' of the Macedonians." And when the other state- 
officers retired from Babylon, he stayed there, and 
appeased great numbers of that body of infantry, and 
disposed them to a reconciliation. 

After these troubles were passed, and the generals 
met to consult about dividing the provinces and ar- 
mies among them, the countries assigned to Eumenes 
■were Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, and the coast of 
the sea of Pontiis as far as Trapczus^ These coun- 
tries were not then subject to the Macedonians, for 
Ariarathes was at their liead as king ; but Leonatus 
and Antigonns were to go with a large army, and 
put Eumenes in possession. Antigonns however, 
elated with power and despising all the world, gave 
no attention to Perdiccas' letters. But Leonatus 
marched down from the Upper Provinces into Phry- 
gla, and promised to nndcrtake the expedition for 
Eumenes. Immediately after this, Hecata:us a |>etty 
tyrant in Cardia applied to Leonatus, und desired 
him rather to go to tlie relief of Antipater and the 
Macedonians, who were besieged in Lamia". Leo- 
natus, being inclined to comply, called Eumenes, 
and attempted to reconcile him to HecataBus. They 
had long had suspicions of each other, on account of 
a family-difference in politics ; in consequence of 
which, Eumenes had openly charged Hecaffeus with 
having set himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to restore that people to their 
liberty. He now desired to be excused from taking 
a share in the Grecian expedition, alleging his fear 
that Antipater who had long hated him, to gratify 
himself as well as Hecata^us, would make some at-' 

' Hod. Trebizond, a city near the S. E. extremity of the Euxine, 
or Black Sea, in later ages cflebraled as the residence of tlie Ureek , 
eniperoi's from 1261 — 14G0, ivheii it was takea from them by Mi^. ' 
honict II, 

^ A city of Thessaly. 
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tempt against his life. Upon which Leonatus, placing 
an entire confidence in him, opened to him bis 
whole heart. He told him, the assisting of Anti- 
pater was nothing but a pretext ; and that he de- 
signed, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Maeedon. At the same time he showed 
him letters from Cleopatra ^ in which she invited 
him to Pella, and promised to give him her hand. 

AVhether Eumenes were really afraid of Antipater, 
or despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was 
extremely obstinate in his temper, and followed 
every impulse of an unsteady and precipitate ambi- 
tion J he withdrew from him in the night with his 
whole equipage, consisting of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics well-armed, and all 
his treasure to the amount of five thousand talents. 
With this, he fled to Perdiceas ; and as he apprised 
that general of Leonatus' secret designs, he was im- 
mediately received into a high degree of favour, and 
admitted to a share in his councils. In a little time, 
likewise, Perdiceas in person conducted hira into 
Cappadoeia with a large army ; took Ariarathes pri- 
soner, subdued the whole country, and established 
Eumenes in that government : in consequence of 
which, Eumenes put the cities under the direction 
of his friends, placed guards and garrisons with pro- 
per oflicers at their head, and appointed judges and 
superintendents of the revenue ; Perdiceas having 
lefl every thing entirely at his disposal. After this, 
he departed with Perdiceas ; choosing to give him 
that testimony of respect, and not thinking it con- 
sistent with his interest to be absent from his court. 
But Perdiceas, satisfied that he could himself execute 
the designs wliich he was meditating, and perceiving 
that the provinces left behind required an able and 
faithful guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
reached Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might 
attend to the concerns of his own government j biit 

* The sister of Alfsander. 
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the real intention, that he should secure the adjoin- 
ing province of Armenia, which was disturbed by 
the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of considerable arro- 
gance, and unlimited vanity. Eumenes however, by 
soothing applications, endeavoured to keep him 
within the bounds of duty. And as he saw the Ma- 
cedonian infantry were become extremely insolent 
and audacious, he set himself about levying a body 
of cavalry, which might serve as a counterpoise 
against them. For this purpose he • remitted the 
taxes, and gave other immunities to those of his pro- 
vince, who were good horsemen. He also bought a 
great number of horses, and distributed them among 
such of his courtiers as he most trusted ; exciting 
them by honours and rewards, and training them to 
strength and skill by a variety of exercises, 'J'he 
Macedonians upon this were differently affected, 
some with astonishment and others with joy, to see 
a body of cavalry collected to the number of six 
thousand three hundred, and disciplined within so 
short a period. 

About this time, Craterus and Antipater having 
reduced Greece passed into Asia, to overthrow Per- 
diccas* power ; and intelligence was brought, that 
their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. Per- 
diccas himself was engaged in war with Ptolemy : he 
therefore appointed Eumenes commander-in-chief of 
the forces m Armenia and Cappadocia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that 
general, whom he had invested with discretionary 
powers. Alcetas peremptorily refused to submit to 
the injunction : alleging, that " The Macedonians 
•* would be ashamed to fight Antipater ; and that 
*' their affection for Craterus would induce them to 
" receive him with open arms." On the other hand, 
it was obvious that Neoptolemus was forming some 
treacherous scheme against Eumenes ; for when 
called upon, instead of joining him, he prepared to 
give him battle* 
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This was the first occasion, upon wliich Eumcnc! 
reaped the truits of his ibresighl and timely prepa- 
rations. For though his infantry were beaten, with 
his cavahy he put Neoptolemus to flight, and seized 
his baggage. And while the phalanx were dispersed 
in the pursuit, he felt upon them in such good order 
with his hoise, that they were forced to lay down 
their ai-nis, and take an oath to serve Iiim. Net^- 
tolemus collected some of the fugitives, and retired 
with them to Craterus and Autipater. Tiiey had 
already sent embassadors to Eumencs, to desire him 
to adopt their interests, in return for which they 
would confirm to him his present provinces, and 
give him others with an additional number of troops: 
promising liliewise, that he should in that case 6nd 
Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and not ren- 
der Craterus an enemy instead of a friend. 

To these proposals, Eumencs replied, " That hav- 
*' ing been long an enemy to Antipater, he did not 
" choose to become his friend, at a time when he 
" saw him treating his friends like enemies. As for 
" Craterus, he was ready to do him every good 
" office with Perdiccas, and to compromise matters 
" between them upon just and reasonable terms- 
*' But if he should commence hostilities, he would 
*' support his injured friend as long as he had an 
" hour to live, and rather sacrifice his person and 
" his life itself tlian his honour." 

AVhcu this answer was reported to Antipater and 
Craterus, they took some time to deliberate upon 
the measures which they should pursue. In the 
meanwhile Keoptolennis arriving gave them an ac- 
count of the battle which he had lost, and requested 
assistance from them botli, bnt particularly from 
Craterus: " The Macedonians," he affirmed, "had 
" so extraordinary an attachment to him, that if they 
*' saw but his hat, or heard a single accent of his' 
*' tongue, they would immctliatcly run to him with 
" their sw<irds in their hands." The reputation of 
('r;tla'us indeed stood vcr\' high among tiieni, and 
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afteP Alexander's death most of them wished to be ^H 

iiinler his commaml. They rememhered the risks, ^^H 

which he had incurred, of emhroihng himself with ^^M 

Alexander for their sakes ; how he had combated ^^M 

the inclination for Persian fashions, which insensibly ^^M 

grew upon that prince, and how he had supported ^^M 

the customs of his country against the insults of bar- ^^M 

baric pomp and luxury. ^^M 

Craterus now sent Antipatcr into Cilicia, and ^^M 

taking a considerable part of the forces himself, ^^| 

marched with Neoptolemus against Eumenes. That ^^M 

Eumencs foresaw his coming, and was prepared for ^^M 

it, we may impute to the vigilance necessary in a ^^M 

general, without affecting to trace in it any indica- ^H 

tion of superior genius. But when, beside conceal- ^^M 

ing from the enemy what they ought not to discover, ^^M 

he brought his own troops into action without sul- ^^M 

fering them to know wlio was their adversary, and ^^M 

made them serve against Craterus unconscious that ^H 

he was their opponent ; tn this, wc trace characte- ^H 

ristical proofs of generalship. For he propagated a ^H 

report that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris, was ^^M 

again advancing with some Cappadocian and Paph- ^^M 

lagonian horse. The night, upon which he de- ^H 

signed to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, and ^^M 

had a most extraordinary dream. He thought he ^H 

saw two Alexanders prepared to try their strength ^^M 

against one another, and each at the head of a pha- ^^M 

lanx. Minerva came to support the one, and Ceres ^^M 

the other. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the ^^M 

Alexander assisted by Minerva was defeated, and ^^M 

Ceres crowned the victor with a wreath of corn. ^^M 

This dream he immediately interpreted in his own ^^M 

favour, because he had to tight for a country which ^^M 

was most of it in tillage, and which had then so ex- ^^M 

ccllent a crop well ripening for the sickle, that the ^^B 

whole face of it bore the appearance of a profound ' 
peace. He was the more confirmed in his opinion, 

when he found the enemy's word was * Minerva and ^J 

I Alexander ;* and, in opposition to it, he gave ' Ce- ^^^ 
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r^^d Alexander.* At the same time, lie orderei* 
his men to crown themselves, and to cover their 
arms, with ears of corn. He was frequently on the 
point of disclosing to his principal officers and cap- 
tains the adversary, with whom they iiad to contend} 
thinking it a hazardous undertaking to keep to him- 
self a secret so important, and of which it was per- 
haps necessary for them to be informed. He ad- 
hered however to his first resolution, and trusted his 
own heart alone with the danger which might ensue. 

AVhen he came to give battle, he would not set 
any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed 
to that charge two bodies of foreign horse, com- 
manded by Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus and 
Phcenix or Tenedos '\ These had orders to advance 
on the first sight of the enemy, and come to close 
fighting, without giving them time to retire j and, 
if they attempted to speak or send any herald, they 
were not to pay it the smallest regard. For he had 
strong apprehensions, tiiat the Macedonians would 
go over to Craterus, if tliey happened to know him. 
Eumenes himself, with a troop of three hundred se- 
lect horse, went and posted himself in the right 
wing, where he should have to act against Neopto- 
lemus. When they had passed a little hill situated 
between the two armies, and came in view of the 
enemy, they charged with such impetuosity that 
Craterus was extremely surprised, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms against Ncoptolemus, 
who (he tltought) had deceived him with a pretence 
that the Macedonians would change sides. He ex- 
horted his officers Jiowever to behave like brave 
men, and stood forward to the encounter. In the 
first shock, which was extremely violent, the spears 
were soon broken, and they were then to decide the 
dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus reflected no dishonour 



9 A liiile island off the western const of Asia Minor, oppoiit 
ifie mouth of the Simoig in the Troad.* 
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upon 'Alexander. He killed numbers with his own 
hand, and overthrew many others, who assailed him 
in front. At last, a Thracian gave him a side-blow, 
■wliich brought him to the ground. Many passed 
over him, without knowing him ; but Gorgias, one 
of Eumenes' officers, took notice of him, and being 
well acquainted with his person, leaped from hig 
liorse and guarded the body. It was then, however, 
too late ; he was at the last extremity, and in the 
figonies of death. 
I In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes. 
The most violent hatred had long subsisted between 
them, and this day added stings to it. In the two 
first encounters they did not recognise one another, 
but in the third they did ; upon whicli, tliey rushed 
forward impetuously with swords drawn and loud 
shouts. The shock, with which their horses met, 
was so vehement as to resemble that of two galleys. 
Quitting their bridles, they grapijled with each other; 
each endeavouring to tear off the helmet, or the 
breast-plate, of his enemy. While their hands were 
thus engaged, their horses ran from under them ; 
and, as they fell to tlie ground without quitting their 
hold, they wrestled tor the advantage. Neoptole- 
mus was beginning to rise lirst, when Eumenes cut 
him in the ham, and thus got upon his feet before 
him. Neoptolemus, wounded in one knee, support- 
ed himself upon the other, and fought with great 
"courage underneatli, but was not able to give his 
adversary a mortal blow. At last receiving a stroke 
in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched himself 
upon the ground. Eumenes in all the eagerness of 
inveterate hatred hastening to strip him of his arms, 
and loading him with reproaches, did not observe 
that his sword was still in his hand ; so that Neop- 
tolemus wounded him under the cuirass, where it 
touches upon the groin. As tlie stroke however was 
but feeble, his apprehension was greater than the 
real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he 
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was with the wounds which lie had received m 
legs and arms, he mounted his horse and made up to 
his left wing, which hs supposed might be still eft- 
gaged with the enemy, Tiiere, learning Craterus' 
fate, he liastcned to him ; and finding his breath and 
his senses not quite gone, he alighted from his horse, 
wept over him, and gave him his hand. He now 
vented his execrations upon Neoptoleraus, now la- 
mented his own ill fortune, and the cruel necessity 
imposed upon him of coming to extremities with his 
most intimate friend, and either giving or receiving 
the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the 
former. And it raised him to a high rank of honour, 
because it brought him the pahu, as well of capacity 
as of courage ; but, at the same time, it exposed him 
to the envy and the hatred both of his allies and of 
his enemies. It seemed hard to them that a stranger, 
a foreign adventurer, with the veiy arms and hands 
of tlie Macedonians, should have destroyed one of 
their greatest and moat illustrious men. Had the 
intelligence of the death of Craterus sooner reached 
Perdiccas, none but he would have swayed the Ma- 
cedonian sceptre. But he was slain in a mutiny in 
Egypt, two days before it arrived. 

The Macedonians were ao much exasperated 
against Eumenes upon the late event, that they im- 
mediately decreed his death : and Antigonu9 and 
Antipater were appointed to direct the war against 
him. In the mean time Eumenes went to the king's 
horses, which were pasturing upon mount Ida, and 
took such as he wanted, giving the keepers a dis- 
charge for them. When Antipater was apprised of 
■it, he laughed and said, " He could not enough ad- 
" mire Eumenes' caution, who must certainly expect 
" to see the account of the king's goods and chattels 
" stated, either on one side or the other." 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains 
of Lydia near Sardis, both because he was strona; 
cavalry, and because he was ambitious to s" ~ 
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patra what a respectable force he had. At the re- 
quest however of that princess, who was afraid to 
furnish Antipater with any cause of complaint, he 
inarched to the upper Phrygia, and wintered in Ce- 
laenae^^ There Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus> 
contended with him for the command ; upon which 
he observed, " This verifies the remark, that [every 
one thinks of advancing himself, but] no one con- 
siders the danger which may thence accrue to the 
public weal/* 
He had promised to pay his army within three 
days : and as he had not money to do it, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the country, toge-* 
ther with the people and cattle which were upon 
them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or 
officer who had a command in the foreign troops, 
received battering-engines from Eunienes ; and when 
he had taken the castle, he divided the spoil among 
his company, according to the arrears due to each 
particular man. This restored him the affections of 
the soldiers ; insomuch that when papers were found 
in his camp dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents and high dis- 
tinctions to the man that should kill Eumenes, the 
Macedonians were highly incensed ; and gave orders 
that he should thenceforth have a body-guard of a 
thousand officer-like men always about him, who 
should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 

" This city, M» Dacier informs us, was so called from the colour 
of the stones, in the neighbouring countr}', which were all black 
(mXmmi) volcanic ejections. Hence likewise that part of Phrygia 
was called MtTtcitiXMVfAivv, ' parched' or ' burnt.' In this place the 
fabled dispute between Marsyas and Apollo is supposea to have 
occurred, because it is watered by a river called after the former. 
See Liv, xxxviii. 13.; other writers derive it's name from a more 
fabulous etymology. From it's ruins Antiochus Soter afterward built 
at some distance, upon the banks of the Mseander, into which the 
Marsyas falls, the city Apamea. The subjoined proverb was nobly 
contradicted by Themistocles, when he advised the Athenians to 
surrender the command of the fleet to the Lacedasmonians, and 
tnus sacrifice their ambition to the common interest of Greece. Se« 
his Life, Vol. I.* 
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and night. Tliere was not a sing'Je man, who re- 
fused that charge ; and they were glad to accept 
fro:n Euitienes the marks of honour, which those who 
were called ' the king's friends' had been accustomed 
to receive from the hands of royalty. For he was 
empowered likewise to distribute purple hats and 
rich robes, which were considered as the noblest gitli 
the kings of Macedon could bestow. 

Pfosperity gives an ii2)pearance of higher senti- 
ments even to persons of mean spirit, and we discern 
something of grandeur and importance about them, 
in the elevation where fortune has placed them. But 
he, who is inspired by real fortitude and magoani- 
niity, will best display it by the dignity of his behar 
viour in afflictions and adversity. So did Eumenes. 
When in the territory of the Orcynians in Cappa- 
docia, he had lost a battle to Antigonus, through 
the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
himself compelled to fly, he did not suft'er the traitor 
to escape to the enemy, but seized and hanged him 
vpon the spot. In his flight he took a diiTerent road 
irom the pursuers, and privately turned round in 
such a manner, as to regain the field of battle. 
There he encamped, in order to bury the dead; 
whom he collected, and burned with the spHt door- 
posts of the neighbouring villages. The bodies of 
the officers and the common soldiers were burned 
upon separate piles j and, after Iiaving raised great 
monuments of earth over tliem, he decamped. So 
that Antigonus, subsequently coming that way, was 
astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

At another time he fell in with Antigonus' bag- 
gage, and could easily have taken it, together wiSl 
inany persons of iiec condition, an immense number 
of slaves, and all the wealth which had been amassed 
in so many wars, and from the plunder of so many 
countries. But he was afraid that his men, when 
possessed of such riches and spoils, would think them- 
gelves too heavy for flight, and would be too cfTemi- 
•nte to bear the hardship of long wandering ftora 



plkce to place; and yet time, he knew, ^as his 
principal resource for getting rid of Antigonus. On 
the other hand, he was sensible it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to keep tlie Macedonians froiA fly- 
ing upon the spoil, when it was now within tli^r 
reach. He therefore ordered them t6 refresh th^tt- 
selves, and feed their horses, before they attacked 
the enemy. In the mean time he privatefy sfeiH; a 
messenger to Menander, who escorted th^ baggstgfe^ 
to acquaint him, •* ThatEumenes, in consideration 
** of the friendship which bad subsisted between them, 
'^ advised him to provide fot his safety ; and' to re- 
•* tire as quickly as possible from the plain, where 
^« he Might easily be surrounded, to the foot of the 
** neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry could 
** not act, nor any troops fall upon his near." 

Menander soon perceired his danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the 
presence of all the soldiers, and commanded the 
latter to arm and bridle their horses in order for the 
attack. The scouts brought back an account, that 
Menander had gained a situation* where he could not 
be takeiK Upon this, Eumenes affected deep eon^- 
eero, and drew off his forces. When Meriaiider re- 
ported this affair to Antigonus, thp Macedoniaris 
(we are told) launched out in the praises of Eunfieneigr, 
and began to regard him with an eye Of kindness fbr 
having acted so generous a part, when it was in his 
power to have enslaved their children and dishonour- 
ed their wives. This caused Antigonus to observe ; 
*' Think not, my good friends, it was for your sakes 
^ that he let them go : it was for his own. He did 
** not choose to have so many shackles upon hiiW, 
^ when he designed to fly.** 

After this- Eumenes, being forced to wander and 
sculk from pla?ce to place, prevailed upon many of 
his soldiers to leave him; either out of care for theit 
safety, or because he did not choose to have a body 
of men with him, who were too few to figlit and tOQ 
many to be concealed. And when he retuml^ to the 
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castle of Nora" on the confines of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, with only five hLindrcd horse and two 
hundred footjhc there again gave all such of his friends 
free leave to depart, as disliked the inconveniences 
of the place and the meanness of his diet", and dis- 
missed them with the utmost marks of affection. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and before 
he formally laid siege to the fortress, invited bim to 
a conference. Eumenes answered, " Antigonus kas 
*' many friends and generals to take his place, in thrf 
" event of any accident to himself; but the troops, 
" of whom I have the care, have none to protect 
" them after my fall." He therefore insisted, that 
Antigonus should send hostages, if he wished to 
treat with him in person. And when Antigonus was 
desirous that Eumenes should make the first advances 
to him, as the greater man, he replied, " So long as 
" 1 am master of my sword, I never think any man 
" greater than myself." At last, Antigonus sending 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, Eu- 
menes came out to him ; and they embraced with 
strong tokens of friendship and cordiality, liaving 
formerly been intimate acquaintance and companions. 
In this conference, which lasted a considerable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of security for his own 
life, or of an amnesty for what was passed. Instead 
of that, he insisted on having the government of his 
provinces confirmed to him, and considerable re- 
wai'ds for his services besides: insomuch, that all 
who attended upon the occasion admired his firm- 
ness, and were astonished at his magnanimity. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedo- 
nians ran to see Eumenes ; for, after Craterus' death, 
no man was so much talked of in the army as he. 
But Antigonus, fearing that they should ofter him 
some violence, called to them to keep at a distance; 
and as they still kept crowding in, he ordered them 

" It was only two Iiuiidred and fifty pac 

For an accurate description of it, see Dio 

■' A bundred left liim upon this ofibr. 
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to be driven off with stones. At last, he took him 

in his arms, and holding the multitude in check with 

, his guards, with some difficulty got him safe again 

■ 'into the castle. 

^' As the treaty ended in notliing, Antigonus drew 
a line of circumvallation round the place, and having 
left a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege, retired. The tort was abundantly provided 
with com, water, and salt, but in want of every thing 
else requisite ibr the table. Yet with this mean pro- 
vision he furnished out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns ; for he 
took care to season his provisions with agreeable dis- 
course, and the utmost cordiality. His general ap- 
pearance was, indeed, most engaging. His counte- 
nance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, 
but was smooth and elegant j and the proportion of 
his limbs was so excellent, that they might seem to 
have come from the chisel of the statuary. And 
though he was not very eloquent, he had, as we may 
conclude from his epistles, a very sotl and persuasive 
manner of speaking. 

The greatest inconvenience to the garrison, he ob- 
served, was the narrowness of the space in which they 
were confined, enclosed as it was with small houses, 
and the whole of it not exceeding two furlongs in 
circuit ; so that both they, and their horses, were 
constrained to take tiieir food without exercise. To 
remove the languor consequent upon this inactivity, 
as well as to prepare them for flight if occasion should 
offer, lie assigned a room fourteen cubits long (the 
largest in the whole fort) for the men to walk in, and 
gave them orders gradually to quicken their pace. 
The horses he tied to the roof of the stable with 
strong halters. He then raised their heads and fore- 
part by a pulley, till they could scarcely toucli the 
ground with their fbre-lcet, though at the same time 
they stood firm upon those behind. In tins posture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice, 
and the horses vexed and irritated bounded furiously 
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oa their hind-feet, or strained to set their four-feet on 
the ground ; thus exercising their whole body, till 
they were out of breath and in a foam. After this 
discipline, which was no bad one either for speed 
or for strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch and better 
digest it. 

As the siege was protracted to a considerable 
length, Antigoniis received information of the death 
of Antipater in Macedon, and of the troubles which 
prevailed in that kingdom through the animosities 
subsisting between Cassander and Polyperchon. Bid- 
ding adieu therefore to all inferior prospects, and 
grasping no less than the whole empire in his schemes, 
he wished to make Eumenes his friend, and induce 
him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. For 
this purpose, he sent to him Hieronymus'^ with pro- 
posals of peace, on condition that he took an oath 
then offered to him. Eumenes made a correction in 
the oath, and lett it to the Macedonians before the 
place, to judge which was the more reasonable form. 
Antigonus indeed, to save appearances, had slightly 
mentioned the royal family in the beginning, while 
all the rest ran in his own name. Eumenes, there- 
fore, put Olympias and the princes of the biood first ; 
and proposed to engage himself by oath of fealty 
not to Antigonus only, but ' to Olympiaa and tlie 
princes.' This appearing to the Macedonians much 
more consistent with justice than the other, they 
permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raised the 
siege. Thev likewise sent this oath to Antigontis, 
and requiiec! him to take it on the other part. 

In the mean time, Eumenes restored to tl>e Cnp- 
padocians all the hostages, whom he had in Nora : 
and they furnished him with hoi"ses, beasts of bur- 
then, and tents in return. He also collected great 
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p.unienes. He wnite ' the History of those Princes, 
Alesander'B donimioiis among them, and of their Suci^sson^ 
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p*rt df W« *oldierSj who had dis|)crsed themiselv^s 
alftet his defeaft^ knd Ivere straggKng about the coiin- 
ti*y. By ^ese ilieans he assembled nearly a thou- 
sfttld fcor^^V with which he set off as fast as possible: 
rfghtly jttdgitig, that he jhad much fo fear frdrti An- 
tigonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be ag^n besieged, and^shut up with a circular wail, 
but in his letters expressed the utmost resentment, 
^gaki^ th^ Macedonians for having admitted the cor*, 
rection eff the ©ath. 

While Eumehes was flying from place to pJacrf, 
he received letters from Macedon, iti whicn thef 
p66plt declared theit* apprehensions of the growing' 
power of Antigonus ; xtid, others from Olympias, rrt- 
vitirig hifl^ to come and take iiport himself the tuition 
and care of Alexander's son, whose life she conceived 
t^ be i* danger. At the same time, Polyperchon 
^d king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war 
agailist Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia* 
Ihcfy erftpowered him also to receive five hundred 
talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda'^ for thff 
re-€8tablishi*ent of his own affairs, and as much 
nflfdr* as he should judge necessary for the purpose* 
ot the waf-- Antigenes and Teutamus likewise, 
who commanded the Argyraspides, had directions to 
support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a 
kind reception ; but it was not difficult to discover 
the etjvy and the jealousy of their hearts, and how 
much they disdained fo act nnder hhn. Tfreir envjr* 
he endeavoured to remove by not taking the money, 
whieh he told them he did not want. To remove 
their jealousy and elesii'e of the first place, was fess^ 
easy ; for, though they knew not how to command, 
they were resolved not to obey* In this case, he called 

'5 t)io(loi>us Siculus says, * two thousand.' The Philip, mentioned 
below, was Arrhidaeus. 

^ A stroilig forfress in Cilicia, not far firora Anchialus near the. 
inoutTV of (W Cydhus, where fhe Macedonian prmces kept their, 
treasures. (Strabo, xiv,)* 
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iji the assistance of superstition. He said, Alex- 
ander had appeared to him in a dream, and showed 
him a pavilion with royal furniture and a throne iu 
the middle of it ; declaring, " That if they would 
** hold tiieir councils and despatch business there, he 
" would be with them, and prosper every measure 
" and every action which commenced under his 
*' auspices'"." 

This vision he easily persuaded Antigenes and 
Teutamus to believe. They were not willing to 
come to him, ueithev did he choose to dishonour his 
commission by waiting upon them. They prepared 
therefore a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which 
they called ' the throne of Alexander ;' and thither 
they repaired, to consult upon the most important 
;ttFairs. 

Thence they marched to the Upper Provinces, and 
were joined on the way by Peucestaa a friend of 
Eiimenes, and by other governors of provinces. 
Thus the Macedonians were greatly strengthened, 
Ijoth in point of numbers, and in the most magni- 
ficent provision of all the requisites of war. But 
power and affluence had rendered these governors 
so intractable in society, and so dissolute in their 
■way of living since Alexander's death, and they 
came together with a spirit of despotism so nursed 
by barbaric pride, and quickly became so obnoxious 
to each other, that no sort of harmony could subsist 
between them. Besides, they flattered the Macedo- 
nians without any regard to decorum, and supplied 
them so profusely with money for their entertain- 
inents and sacrifices, that in a little time their camp 
looked like a place of public reception for every 

■' In eonsequcncc of this {according to Diod. Sic. xviii. 60.) 
Eamenes proposed that a sum slioiilil be taken out of the treasmy, 
EufTiciunt for niciking a thront'of golil; and t lie diadem, the era wd, 
fvad sceptre, aiid all the other ensigns of royalty beionging to that 
prince, sol eranly placed upon it: that, every morning, a sacrifke 
should be offered to him by all the officers ; and that all orders should 
be issued in his name. A stroke of policy, suitable to the genius 
(>f Euipenes ! 
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tspecies of intemperance ; and those veterans were to 
be courted for military appointments^ as the people 
are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumenes quickly perceived that the newly-arrived 
grandees despised each other, but were afraid of him, 
and watched an opportunity to kill him. He there- 
fore pretended to be in want of money, and bor- 
rowed large sums'® of those who hated him the most, 
in order that they might place some confidence in 
him, or at least give up their designs against his life 
from a consideration of the money deposited in his 
hands. Thus he found protection for himself, in the 
opulence of others ; and, though men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his 
safety by receiving. 

So long as no danger was near, the Macedonians 
took bribes from all who sought to corrupt them, and 
like a species of satellites daily attended the gates 
of those who affected the command. But when An- 
tigonus came and encamped over-against them, and 
affairs called out as it were actually for a real general, 
Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiers 
but by the very grandees ; who, though they had 
assumed so much state in time of peace and pleasure, 
now freely gave place to him, and took the posts 
which he assigned them without murmuring. When 
Antigonus indeed attempted to cross the Pasitigris'% 
not one of the other officers appointed to guard it 
had any intelligence of his motions: Eumenes alone 
was at hand to oppose him, and he did it so effec-* 
tually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, 
and made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eu- 
menes happened to be sick, still more particularly 
evinced that though they deemed others fit to direct 
in magnificent entertainments and the solemnities of 
peace, they regarded him as the only person among 

J 8 Four hundred thousand crowns. 

'9 See Quint. Curt. i. 3. Peucestas* feast, mentioned below, is 
l«ore minutely described by Diod. Sic. xix. 22.^ 
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them qualified to lead an army- For Peucesfas hav-iflg 
ieasted them sumptuously in Persia, artd given eadh 
man a sheep i'or sacrifice, hoped to be appointed to 
the command. A few days afterward, as they were 
marching against the enemy, Eumenes was so dan- 
gerously ill, that he was obliged to be carried ifi a 
litter at some distance from the ranks; lest his rest, 
which was very precarious, should be disturbed with 
the noise. They had not gone far, before the en^my 
artddenly made their appearance, for they had passed 
the intermediate hills, and were now descending 
into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour 
glittering in the sun, as they inarched down the hill, 
the elephants with their towers upon their backs, and 
the purple vests which the cavalry used to wear whea 
advancing to the combat, stmck the troops that were 
to oppose them with such surprise, that the front 
halted and called out for Eunienes ; declaring, that 
they would not move a step farther, if he had not 
the direction of them. At the same time they 
grounded their arras, exhorted each other to stop, 
and insisted that their officers should not hftzard an 
engagement without Eumenes. 

Enmcucs no sooner heard this, than he came for- 
ward with the utmost expedition, hastening the slave» 
wIk) carried the litter. He likewise opened the cur- 
tains, and stietcbed out his hand in token of his joy. 
On the first sight of the general of tlieir heart, the 
troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and with loud shouts challenged 
the enemy to advance, thinking themselves invinci- 
ble while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, 
that Eumenes was so extremely ill as to be borne in 
a litter, concluded that he should find little difficulty 
in beating the other generals ; and he therefore hur- 
ried to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
the enemy's anny, and saw in what excellent order 
it was drawn up, he stood still for some time in silent 
admiratiuu. At last, spying the litter carried about 
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from one wing to the other, he laughed aloud (as his 
mauner was), and observed to his friends, " Yon litter 
** is the thing, which pitches the battle against us ;*' 
and immediately retreated to his entrenchments^. 

The Macedonians had scarcely recovered from 
their feans, before they again began to behave in a 
disorderly and mutinous manner to their officers, and 

*^ There are some particulars in Diodorus, which deserve to be 
here inserted. After the two armies had separated, without coming to 
action, th^y encamped at about three furlongs' distance from each 
other ; ana Antigonus soon finding the country where he lay so 
much exhausted, that it would be difficult for him to subsist, sent 
deputies to the confederate army to solicit them, especially the 
governors of provinces and the old Macedonian corps, to desert 
Enmenes and to join him ; a proposal, which at this time they re- 
jected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dis- 
missed, Eumenes came into the tosembly, and delivered himself ia 
the following fable: * A lion once, falling in love with a young 
^ damsel, demanded her in marriage of her father. The father re- 
' plied, that he considered the alliance in question as a high honour 
^ to his £unily ; but he was afraid with respect to his teeth and his 

* claws, lest upon any trifling dispute that might happen between 

* them after marriage, he shoula exercise them a little too hastily 

* upon his daughter. To remove this objection, the amorous lion 

* caused both his nails and teeth to be immediately drawn ; upon 

* which the father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of his enemy. 

* This,' continued he, ' is the very thing aimed at by Antigonus, 

* who is liberal in promises, till he has made himself master of your 

* forces, and then beware of his teeth and his claws.* A few days 
afterward £umenes, having received intelligence that Antigo«u9 in- 
tended to ^lecarnp in tlie night, presently guessed that his design 
was to seek quarters of refreshment for his army in the rich district 
of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the same time to gain a passage 
into that country, he instructed some soldiers to pretend they were 
deB6rter$, and sent them into Antigonus' camp, where they re- 
ported that Eumenes meant to attack him that very night in his 
trenches. But while Antigonus' troops were under arms, Eumenes 
marched for Gabene, which at length Antigonus suspected ; and, 
having given proper orders to his foot, immediately followed him 
with im cavalry. Early in the morning, from the top of a hill, he 
discerned Eumenes with his army below ; and Eumenes, upon siglit 
of the cavalry, concluding that Antigonus' whole army was at hand, 
faced about and disposed his troops in order of battle. ThuiS Eu- 
menes was deceived in his turn, and as soon as Antigonus' infantry 
came up, a sharp action ensued, in which the victory seemed wen 
and lost several times. At last however Antigonus had visibly thef 
worst, being forced to withdraw by long marches into Media. 

(xix,25»26.) 
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fpread themselves over almost all the provinces of 
Gabene for winter- quarters ; iiisomtich, that the first 
were at the distance of a thousand furlongs from the 
last. Antigonus, being informed of this circum- 
stance, moved back against them without losing a 
moment's time. He took a nigged road, which 
aflbrded no water, because it was the shortest ; hop- 
ing, if he fell upon them while thus dispersed, that 
it would be impossible for their officers to re-assemble 
them. 

As soon however as he had entered that desolate 
country, his troops were attacked with such violent 
winds and severe frosts, that it was difficult for them 
to proceed ; and they found it necessaiy to light 
many fires. Hence, their march could not be con- 
cealed. The barbarians, who inliabited the moun- 
tains overlooking the desert, wondered what such ft 
number of fires could mean, and despatched some 
person upon dromedaries to Peucestas with an ac- 
count of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this intelli- 
gence, prepared for flight, intending to take with 
him such troops as he could collect on the way. But 
Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, 
by promising so to impede the enemy's march, that 
they would arrive three days later than they were 
expected. Observing that tliey listened to him, he 
sent orders to the officers to draw all the troops from 
their quarters, and to bring them together with 
speed. At the same time he took his horse, and 
went with his collegues in quest of a lofty piece of 
ground, wiiich might attract the attention of the 
troops marching below. Having Ibund one which 
answered his purpose, he measured it, and caused a 
number of fires to be lighted at proper intervals'", 
so as to resemble a camp. 

-' And of such a varying magnitude in tlie successive watches of 
iheniglit, as to confirm tile suspicion. fDiod. Sic. vix. 38.) An- 
tigonus' distrens arose from feeling himseir unecjual to cope with the 
collected force of this army in nubihis. Vat some partieulara of the 
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A\Tien Antigonus beheld those fires upon tlie 
licights, he was in the utmost distiess. I'or he 
thought the enemy had been apprised of his inten- 
tion some time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not choosing therefore with forces so harassed and 
fatigued by their march to be obliged to fight troops, 
which were perfectly fresh and had wintered in ex- 
cellent quarters, he left the short road, and led his 
men through the towns and villages, giving them 
abundant time to refresh themselves. But on fiud- 
ing that no parties came out to gall him in his 
inarch (as is usual, when an enemy is near) and 
learning from the neighbouring inhabitants that they 
had seen no troops wliatever, nor any thing but fires 
upon the hills, he perceived that Eumenes had out- 
done him in point of generalship ; and, in the heat 
of his indignation, advanced with a resolution to try 
his strength in a pitched battle. 

In the mean time the greatest part of the forces 
repairing to Eumenes, from their high opinion of 
his capacity, desired him to take the sole command. 
Upon this Antigencs and Teutamus, who were at 
the head of the Argyraspides, were so exasperated 
with envy, that they formed a plot against his life ; 
and, having engaged in it most of the grandees and 
generals, they consulted upon a proper time and 
method to take him off'. Their unanimous determi- 
nation was, to avail themselves of his services in the 
ensuing battle, and to assassinate him immediately 
afterward. But Eudamus, master of the elephants, 
and Pha:?dimus privately informed Eumenes of their 
resolutions ; not out of any kindness or benevolence, 
but because they were afraid of losing the money 
which they had lent him. He commended them for 
the honour with which they had behaved, and re- 
tiring to his tent told his friends, " That he lived 
" among a herd of savage beasts," and immediately 
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made his will. After which he destroyed all his pa- 
pers, lest upon his death charges and impeachments 
should rise against the persons who had written 
them, in consequence of the secrets there disclosed, 
He then considered, whether he should put the 
enemy in the way of gainings the victory, or take 
his flight through Media and Armenia into Cappa- 
docia ; but he could not fix upon any thing, while 
his friends stayed with him. After revolving varions 
expedients in his mind, which was now almost as 
changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the bar- 
barians. On the other hand, the phalanx and the 
Argyraspides bade him be of good courage, assuring 
him that the enemy would not stand the encounter. 
For they were veterans, who had served un<ier 
Philip and Alexander, and like so many ehanimons 
of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
of them were seventy years of age, and none less 
than sixty. So that when tliey charged Antfgoniis' 
troops, they cried mrt " Villains, you fight agnmst 
" your fathers !" They tlien fell fiu'iously upon his 
infantry, and soon rotited them. None of the batta- 
lions indeed were able to resist the shock, and most 
of them were cut in pieces upon the spot. But 
though Antigonus had such bad success in this 
quarter, his cavalry througli the weak and dastardly 
behaviour of Peucesta'S^*, were victorious and took 
all the baggage. Antigonus had great presence o( 
mind upon the most trying occasions, and liere he 
was befriended by the place. It was a plain ap&i 
country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but like the 
sea-shore covered with a fine dry sand: this (!h« 
trampling of so many men and horses during tl»e 
action reduced to a small wliite dust, which Hkc 

■' And yet tliis Pbucestas, in Alexander's time, liad signalised 
liirascif by his gallantry upon several occasions, parlicnlarly in the 
assault on the city of the OxytlracK ; where he bravely threw him- 
self, at riie imminent risk of his owe lite, between that prince uiiJ 
his enemies.* 
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a cloud of lime filled the air and intercepted the 
prospect, so tliat it was easy for Antigonus to take 
the baggage unpercetved. 

After the battle was finished, Teutaraus sent some 
of his corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the 
taggage. He answered, he would not only restore 
the Argyraspides their baggage, but treat them in 
every respect with the utmost kindness, provided 
they would put Eumenes into his hands ; upon 
which, they shamefully agreed to deliver up that 
brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance of 
this sclieme, they approached him unsuspected, 
and planted themselves about him. Some lamented 
the loss of their baggage, others desired liim as a 
cpoqueror to assume the spirit of victory, and others 
lodged accusations against the rest of their com- 
inanders. Thus watching their opportunity they 
fell upon him, took away his sword, and bound his 
hands behind him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But as they led him through the midst of the Mace- 
donians, be desired first to speak to them, not for 
any request which he had to make, but upon mat- 
ters of great importance to themselves. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence ; and stretch- 
ing out his hands'^, bound as they were, he ex- 
cl^med; " What trophy, ye vilest of all the Mace- 
*' donians, what trophy could Antigonus have 
*-' wished to raise, like tlus which you are yourselves 
'''raising by delivering up your general bound? 
*' "Was it not base enough to acknowledge yourselves 
" beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
'■' victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
" not upon the points of your swords ; but you must 
" also send yoiu" general, as a ransom for that bag- 
" gage ? For my part, though thus led, I am not con. 

'3 Fwtv, (Iipygli Pli+tarch ^^tjjs aboi;e that ' his lianils 
bound beliind him,' Justin in hia account of this matter itdds tlie 
necesBarj particular, laxal'mque vincuUs pralafam, skut ctttomh 
trat, manum ostgndit. (xiv. +.)• 
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" qucrerl ; I have beaten the enemy, and am rwined 
" by iny t'cUow-soldieis. 13ut I conjure you by the 
" god of armies-^, and the awefiil deities who pre* 
" side over oaths, to kill me here witii your own 
" hands. If my life be taken by another, the deed will 
" still be yours. Neither would Antigonus complain, 
*' were you to take the work out of his hands ; for 
'* he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. 
" Should you not choose to be the immediate instru- 
"■ ments, loose but one of my hands, and that shall 
" achieve the business. , If you will not trust me 
" with a sword, throw me bound as I am to wild 
" beasts. Comply with this last request, and I will 
" acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, and de- 
" clarc that you have behaved to your general like 
" the best and the worthiest of men." 

The rest of the troops received this speech with 
sighs and tears, and every expression of sorrow; 
but the Argyraspides cried out, " Lead him on, 
" and attend not to his trifling ; for it is of less im- 
** portance that an execrable Chersonesian, who has 
" harassed the Macedonians with infinite wars,should 
" have cause to lament his fate, than that the best 
*' of Alexander's and Philip's soldiers should be de- 
" privcd of the fruit of their labours, and have their 
" bread to beg in their old age. And have not our 
" wives already passed three nights with our ene- 
" mies?" So saying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some evil consequence from 
the crowd (for there was not a single man left in 
his camp) sent out ten of his best elephants, and 
a corps of spearmen who were Medes and Parthy- 
£eans, to keep them oH'. He could not bear to have 
Eumenes brought into his presence, because of the 
iormer friendly connexions, which had subsisted be- 
tween them. And when those, who took the charge 
of him, asked " In what manner he would have 
" him guarded I" he replied, " As you would guard 
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** an elephant, or a lion/' Nevertheless, he quickly 
felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them 
to take off his heavy chains, and allow him a ser- 
vant, who had been accustomed to wait upon him. 
He likewise permitted such of his friends as desired 
itj to pass whole days with him, and to bring him 
necessary refreshments. Thus he spent some con- 
siderable time, in deliberating how to dispose bf 
him ; and even occasionally listened to the applica- 
tions and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and of 
his own son Demetrius, who was most zealous to save 
him. But all the other officers insisted that he 
should be put to death, and urged Antigonus to 
give directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper 
Onomarchus ; " Why Antigonus, now that he had 
" gotten his enemy into his power, did iiot either 
^* immediately despatch, or generously release him ?'* 
Onomarchus contemptuously answered, " That in 
^^ the battle, and not in prison, he should h^ve 
^ been ready to meet death/* To which Eumenes 
replied, " By heaven I was so. Ask those, who 
'* ventured to engage me, if I was not. I do not 
'' know, that I met with a better man than myself 
*' .Well," said Onomarchus, '' now that you have 
*' found a better man than yourself, why do not you 
" patiently wait his time V 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his deaths 
he gave orders that he should have no kind of 
food. By this measure, in two or three days* time 
he began to draw near his end : and then Anti- 
gonus, being obliged upon some sudden emergency 
to decamp, sent an executioner to despatch him* 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing them 
to burn it honourably, and to collect the ashes into 
a silver urn, in order to their being sent to his wife 
and children. 

Thus died Eumenes ; and Divine Justice did not 
go far for instruments of vengeance against the offi- 

VOL. IV. F 
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cers"* and soldiers, who had betrayed him. And* 
gonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides as impious 
and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius governor of 
Arachosia^^ under whose direction he had placed 
them, to take every method of destroying them ; 
so that not one of tliem might return to Maccdon ^ tm 
set his eyes upon the Grecian sea. 
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THESE are the most reraaikable particulars, 
which history has recorded concerning Eumenes 
and Sertorius. And now to come to the compari- 
son. We observe first, that though they were both 
strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had to the end 
of their days the command of many warlike nations 
and large and respectable armies. Sertorius indeed 
possesses this advantage, that his ftllow-warrion 
ever freely resigned to him the command on account 
of his superior merit; whereas many disputed the I 
post of honour with Eumenes, and it was his actions , 
only that obtained it for him. The officers of Ser- 
torius were ambitious to have him at their head; 
but those who acted under Eumenes never had re- 
course to him, till experience had showed them their 
own incapacity and the necessity of employing, 
another. 

" Atitiffenes, foramaiiili'r-in-diief of the Argyraspklcs, ims by 
order of Antigonus put into a cotiin ami burnt alivt;. Kutlaoituy 
CelbnnuB, and niany others of Eumenes' enemies, expcrieikccd's 
itimilar fate. 

',J A province of Paitliia, near Bnctriaim. (L.l Eumcnea died 
B.C. 313, at the .igc (as Coid. Nepos iiilunnB us) of forty-fr 
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The one wds a Roman, and commanded the Spa^ 
niards and Luaitanians, who for many years had 
been subject to Rome ; the other was a Ghersone- 
sian, and commanded the Macedonians, who had 
conquei^d the whole world. It should be consi- 
dered likewise^ that Sertorius the more easily made 
his way, because he was a senator and had pre- 
viously commanded armies; while Eumenes, with 
the disreputation of having been only a. secretary^ 
raised himself to the first military employments. 
Neither had Eumenes only fewer advantages, but 
greater impediinents also in the road of honour. 
Numbers, Opposed him openly, and numbers formed 
private designs against his life ; whereas no man 
ever opposed Sertorius in public, and it was not tiU 
toward the last, that a few of his own party entered 
into a private plot to destroy him. The dangers of 
Sertorius were generally over, when he had gained 
a victory ; but those of Eumenes grew out of his 
very victories, among such as envied his success. 

Thus their military performances were equal and 
similar, but their dispositions were very different. 
Eumenes loved war, and had a native spirit of con-». 
tention ; Sertorius loved peace and tranquillity. 
The former might have lived in the utmost security 
and honour, if he would not have stood in the way 
of the great ; but he rather chose to tread for ever 
in the uneasy paths of power, though he had to fight 
every step he took: the latter would gladly have 
withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs, but he 
was forced to continue the war, in order to defend 
himself against his restless persecutors. For Anti- 
gonus would have been delighted to employ Eu- 
menes, if he would have given up the dispute for 
superiority, and been content with the station next to 
his own ; whereas Pompey would not grant Sertorius 
his request, to be permitted to live in private. 
Hence the one voluntarily engaged in war, for the 
sake of gaining the chief command ; the other invo- 
luntarily took the command, because he could not 

F 2 
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live in peace. Eumenes therefore, in Iiis passion for 
the camp, preferred ambition to safety ; Sertorius 
■was an able warrior, but he employed his talents 
only for the safety of his person. The one was not 
apprised of his impending late ; the other expected 
his, every moment. The one had the candid praise 
of confidence in his friends ; the other incurred the 
censure of ■weakness, for he would have fled*^, but 
could not. The death of .Sertorius reflected no dis- 
honour upon his life ; he suffered that from his fcl- 
low-seldiers, which the enemy could not have ef- 
fected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, yet 
after the indignity of chains^' was still desirous to 
live : so that he could neither escape death, nor 
meet it as he ought to have done ; but by having re- 
course to mean applications and entreaties, put his 
mind in the power of the man who before was only 
master of his body. 



1* When upon notice of the intention of his enemies to destroj' 
hira a^r tlie battle, he deliberated whether he should give up tba 
victory to AntigonuB, or retire into Cappadocia. 

" Thia does not appear from Plutarch's account. He only de- 
sired Antigonus either to give immediate orders for his execution, or 
Ui show his generosity by releaRing him. 
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Agcsilaui^ birih^ education^ character^ and appearance. Agis dots 
not aoknowledge Leotychidas as his son^ tiU his last sickness, 
AgesilauSyby Lysander's imteresty deprives him of the croton ; and 
acquires great authority in Sparta. His justice toxaard his ene* 
mies^ and his tveakness totoard his Jriends, He is appointed to 
carry the ivar into Persia .* sacrifices a hind to Diana : is jealous 
ofLysander ; and by his behaviour obliges him to request a sepQ" 
rate command. Lysander*s resentment. Agesilaus takes many 
jdties in Phrygia :■ sells his prisoners naked, to expose the effemi^ 
nacy of their persons : defeats TisapherneSf and gds possession of 
his camp ^ is appointed commander-in'cJiief by land and sea c 
marclies into Phrygia to attack Pharn^bazus. His love Jbr 
Megabates : interview toith Phamabazus; and friendship for 
his son. He violates the rules qfjtistice in favour of his friends. 
His virtues. He is- recalled to Sparta^ and instantly returns r 
traverses Greece^ Maeedony Thessaly^ Sfc, and enters Bceotia, 
Battle of Chceroneoy vohere he is dangerously VMunded, He cele- 
brates the Pythian games at Delphi : preserves the simplicity of 
his manners ; persuades his sister to try her fortune in person at 
the Olympic chariot^race. His mode of conciliating his enemies. 
He drives the Argives out of Corinth. His reception of the 
Thehan embassadors. Treaty between the Lacedcemonians and the 
king of Persia, Ly Sander's conduct at variance with his honour* 
able sentiments. Sphodrias* unsuccessful attack upon the Pirceus ; 
Through Lysander^s interest^ he is acquitted. Lysander makes 
war ttpon Bceotia : falls sick*, Congress of Grecian deputies a^ 
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Laced am&n. Battle of Leuctra, Fortitude of the Spartans on 
receiving the intelligence. Agesilaus. gives orders^ that the laws 
shall sleep one day. Epami7tondas enters Laconia ; is obliged to 
retire from Sparta, Sedition and conspiracy put down by Agesi' 
laus. The Thebans 'withdratvjrom Laconia. Weakness of Sparta. 
Archidamus* victory over the Arcadians. Epaminondas cemes by 
surprise upon Sparta iw Agesilaus* absence , but is driven off' on his 
return. Astonishing valour of a young Spartan. Battle ofMan^ 
tinea. Agesilaus loses the esteem of the Greeks and Lacedcemonians; 
goes into Egypt. The Egyptians conceive a disadvantageous opt' 
nion of him. He abandons Tachos, and goes over to Nectanabis : 
effects his deliverance from a fortress^ in xvhich he tvas besieged ; and 
gains a great victory for him^ tohich establishes him upon the 
throne. Dies. 



ARCHIDAMUSVthe son of Xeuxidamus, after 
having governed the LacedsemoniaHs with a very 
respectable character, left behind him two sons; 
the one named Agis, whom he had by Lampito* a 
woman of an illustrious family, the other much 
younger named Agesilaus, whom he had by £upo- 
iia the daughter of Melisippidas. As the crown was 
by law to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing 
to expect but a private station, and therefore received 
a common Lacedaemonian education; which, though 
hard in respect of diet and full of laborious exercises, 
was well calculated to teach the youth obedience. 
Hence, Simonides is said to have called that cele- 
brated city ' the man-subduing Sparta,* because it 
was the principal tendency of her discipline to ren- 
der the citizens tractable and submissive to the laws; 
and she trained her youth, as the colt is trained to 
the menage. The law however does not reduce to 
the same necessity the young princes, who are edu- 

' Archidamos II. 

* Laumito, or Laoipido, was his sister by the father's 8ide.«- 
(Plat. Alcib. I.) 
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caied for ihe throne. In this regard therefore Ag&- 
silaus stood alone, that before he came to govern, he 
liad learned to obey. Hence it was, that he accom- 
tnodated himself with a better grace to iiis subjects, 
than any other of the kings ; Iiaving united to his 
[princely. talents and inclinations great civility and 
>courtesy of manner. 

1^ While he was yet in one of the classes or societies 
of boys, Lysandcr had that honourable attachment 
lo him, which the Spartans diiitinguish by the name 
of love. He was charmed with his ingenuous mo- 
desty. For though he had a spirit above his coin- 
panions, an ambition to excel which made him un- 
■willing to sit down without the prize, and a vigour 
and impetuosity which could not be conquered or 
overborne, yet was he equally remarkable for his 
gentleness where it was necessary to obey. At the 
same time it appeared, that his obedience was not 
owing to fear but to a principle of honour, and that 
tliroughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than exertion. 

He was lame of one leg: but that defect, during 
his youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person ; and the easy and cheerful manner 
in which he bore it, and his being the first to rally 
Iiimself upon it, always made it the less regarded. 
Nay, it rendered his spirit of ' enterprise the move re- 
markable; for he never pleaded tiis weakness as an 
excuse for declining any undertaking, however labo- 
rions. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would 
not suffer any to be formed wliile he lived, and at 
his deatii he utterly forbade it. Wc are only told, 
that he was a little man, and that he had an aspect 
iiir from commanding. But a perpetnal vivacity 
and cheerfulness, attended with a talent for raillery, 
which was expressed without any severity either of 
voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age 
than the young and the handsome. And yet Theo- 
■ ©hrastus says, the Ephori fined Archidamus for Iiav- 
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ing married a little woman. " She will bring us," 
said they, " a race of pygmies, instead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades upon quit- 
ting Sicily came an exile to Lacedaemon. And he 
had not been there long, before he was suspected 
of a criminal commerce with Timaia, Agis* wife. 
Agis indeed refused to own the child wliich she sub- 
sequently bore, and contended it was the son of Al- 
cibiades. The queen herself, as Duris informs us, 
was not displeased at the supposition, but used to 
whisper to her women, the child should be called 
Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He adds, that Alci- 
biades himself scrupled not to say, " He did not 
" approach Timasa to gratify his appetite, but from 
" an ambition to give kings to Sparta." He was 
obliged however to fly from Sparta, lest Agis should 
revenge the injury. And that prince, looking upott 
Leotychidas with an eye of suspicion, did not 
notice him as a son. Yet in his last sickness Leo- 
tychidas prevailed upon him, by tears and entrea- 
ties, to acknowledge him as such before many wit- 
nesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was 
no sooner dead than Lysander, who had vanquished 
the Athenians at sea and possessed great power and 
interest in Sparta, advanced Agesi la us to the throne j 
alleging that Leotychidas was a bastard, and conse- 
quently had no right to it. The generality indeed 
of the citizens knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and 
that he had been educated with themselves, in all the 
severity of Spartan discipline, concurred with plea- 
sure in the project. 

There was then at Sparta a soothsayer named 
Diopithes, well versed in ancient prophecios, and 
supposed to be an able interpreter of every thing 
relative to the gods. This person represented it 
as contrary to the divine will, that a lame man shouW 
occupy the throne of Sparta; and on the day, upon 
which the point was to be decided, he publicklv 
read this oracle ; 
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Illustrioiif, Sparta, as thou art, beware. 
Lest a lame gOTemment thy strength impair ^ : 
Woes unforeseen shall be thy certain doom. 
And war*s strong tide shall whelm thee in the tomb. 

Upon this Lysander observed, that if the Spar- 
tans were solicitous to act literally according to the 
oracle, they ought to beware of Leotychidas : as 
heaven did not deem it a matter of importance, whe- 
ther or not the king happened to have a lame foot ; 
the thing to be guarded against being the admission 
of any one, who was not a genuine descendent of 
Hercules, for that would make tlic government it- 
self lame. Agesilaus added, that Neptune had 
borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out of his bed by an earthquake^ 
upward of ten months after which Leotychidas was 
born, though Agis did not cohabit with Timaea dur- 
ing the whole of that period. 

By these means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same time was put into possession of Agis* 
private fortune, Leotychidas being rejected on ac- 
count of his illegitimacy. Obsening however that 
his relations by the mother's side, though men of 
merit, were entirelv indigent, he distributed among 
them a moiety of*^ the estate : thus procuring to 
himself by the inheritance respect and honour, in- 
stead of envy and aversion. 

By obedience to the laws of his country, as Xeno- 
phon informs us, Agesilaus gained so much power, 
that his will was never disputed. The case was as 
follows : The principal authority was at that time in 
the hands of the Ephori and the senate. The former 
were annual magistrates; and the members of the 
latter held their office for life. They were both, as 
we have observed in the Life of Lycurgus, appointed 
as a barrier against the power of the kings. The 
kings therefore had an old and hereditary antipa- 

3 For the whole of this introduction, see the Life of Lysander, 
Vol. IIL p. 216, not. (44?.), and also Fab. in Jiistin vi. 2. 
^ iXenoph. Hellen. iii. 
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thy to them, and there was a perpetual succession 
of disputes. 'But Agcsilaus took a different course. 
He gave up all tliouglits of oppositioQ and conten- 
tion, and upon every occasion paid his court to 
them ; taking care, iii all his enterprises, to set out 
under their auspices. If he was summoned by them, 
lie moved faster than usual : If he was upon his 
throne administering justice, he rose up when they 
approached : If any one of them was admitted a 
member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an 
OK* as tokens of honour. Thus, while he seemed 
to be adding to the dignity and importance of their 
body, he was privately increasing his own strength, 
and the authority of the crown through their at- 
tachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, 
he behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. It' 
he was severe to his enemies, he was not unjustlj 
so; his friends he countenanced even in their un- 
just pursuits. If his enemies pertbrmed any thing 
extraordinary, he was ashamed not to take honour- 
able notice of it ; his friends he could not correct, 
even when they did amiss. On the contrary, it was 
his pleasure to support them, and to go the same 
lengths they did ; for he thought no service disho- 
nourable, which he did in the way of friendship. 
Nay, wiien his adversaries tell into any misfortune, 
he was the fir$t to sympathise with them, and ready 
to give them his assistance if they desired it. By 
these means, he gained the hearts of all his people. 

The Ephori observed this, and in their fear of his 
increasing power imposed a fine upon hun ; alleging 
as the reason, that wliereas the citizens ought to be 
in common, he appropriated them to himself. As 
the writers upon piiysics say, that if war and discord 
were banished the universe, the heavenly bodies 
would stop their course, and all generation and mo- 
tion would by that perfect harmony be made to cease; 
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so the great lawgiver infused a spirit of ambition 
and contention into the Spartan constitution, as an 
incentive to virtue, and wished always to see some 
difference and dispute among the good and the vir- 
tuous. He thought that general complaisance, which 
leads men to yield to the first proposal, without ex- 
ploring each other's intentions and without debating 
6n the consequences, was an inert principle unde- 
serving of the name of harmony*. Some imagine, 
that Homer saw this ; and that he would not have 
made Agamemnon rejoice^, when Ulysses and Achil- 
les contended in such opprobrious terms, if he had 
not expected that some considerable benefit would 
arise to the public from this particular quarrel among 
the great. This point, however, cannot be admit- 
ted without qualification ; for violent dissensions are 
pernicious to a state, and productive of extreme 
danger. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated upon the 
throne, before accounts were brought from Asia, 
that the king of Persia was preparing an immense 
fleet to dispossess the Lacedaemonians of their domi- 
nion of the sea. Lysander was very solicitous to be 
again sent into Asia, that he might support his 
friends, whom he had left governors and masters of 
the cities ; and of whom many, having abused their 
authority to the purposes of violence and injustice, 
had been banished or put to death by the peoples 
He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with 
his forces, and fix the seat of war at the farthest dis- 
tance from Greece, before the Persian could have 

^ Upon the same principle, we need not be much alarmed at 
party-disputes in our own nation. They will not expire, but with 
liberty. And such ferments are oflen necessary. to throw off vicious 
humours. (L.) One of the ancients has indeed pronounced war 
* the mother of all things ;* and this might perhaps facetiously be in- 
terpreted of the old moral pedigree, * War begets poverty, pover^ 
peace, peace plenty,' &c. &c. &c. Horace likewise, as wel) a^ Oy\m» 
(Me tarn. i. ^SS.) speaks oi Rerum concordia discors, (Epist. 1. xii. 
19.) 

7 Odyss. viii. 77. 
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finished his preparations. At the same time, he in* 
structed his friends in Asia to send deputies to Laee- 
daemon, to desire that Agesilaus might be appointed 
to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in a foil assem* 
bly of the people, and agreed to undertake the war, 
on condition that they would give him thirty Spar- 
tans for his officers and counsellors, a select corps jjf 
two thousand newjy-enfranchised Helots, and six 
thousand of the allies. All this was readily decreed, 
through Lysander's influence, and Agesilaus was de- 
spatcheA with the thirty Spartans. Lysander was 
quickly at the head of the council, not only on ac- 
count of his reputation and power, but through the 
friendship of Agesilaus, who regarded the having 
procured him this command as a greater favour than 
the having raised him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus, hk 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and, passing the night 
tliere, dreamed that a person addressed him in thii 
manner : " King of Sparta, you are sensible that, 
since Agamemnon, none has been appointed cap- 
tain-general of all Greece except yourself: as 
" therefore you command the same people, and go 
against the same enemies with him, and likewise 
take your departure from the same place, you 
ought to propitiate the goddess with the sacrifici^ 
** which he offered before he sailed.'* 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice 6f Iphi- 
genia, whom her father offered in obedience to the 
soothsayers. This circumstance, however, did not 
give him any pain. In the morning he related the 
vision to his friends, and told them he would honour 
the goddess with what a superior being might rea» 
son ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not 
imitate the savage ignorance of his predfecessor ®. In 
consequence of which he crowned a hiiid w;th flowers, 
and delivered her to his own soothsayer, with orders 

' For a fine discussion of this subject, see Flor. Sat. 11. iii,* 
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that he should perform tlie ceremony, and not the 
person appointed to that office by the Ba-otians. 
The first magistrates of Bceofia, incensed at this in- 
novation, sent their otficers to insist, that Agesi!au3 
should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of the country ; and the officers not only gave him 
such notice, but threw tlie thighs of the victim from 
the altar. With this treatment Agesilans was highly 
offended, and departed in extreme wratii with the 
Thebans, Neither could he conceive any hopes of 
success after such an omen ; on the contrary, he con- 
cluded his operations would be incomplete, and his 
expedition fail of attaining his object. 

When he came toEphesus, the power and interest 
of Lysander appeared in a most obnoxious light. 
The gates of that minister were continually crowded, 
and to him all applications were made ; as if Agesi- 
laus had only the name and badges of command in 
order to save the forms of law, and Lysander had in 
fact the power, and all business were to pass through 
his hands. None of the generals indeed, who h;ul 
been sent to Asia, ever possessed greater sway or 
"were more dreaded than he ; none ever served their 
friends more etfectualiy, or 30 much humbled their 
enemies. These were things fresh in every one's 
memory ; and when they compared also the plain, 
mild, popular behaviour of Agesilaus with the stern, 
rough, authoritative manner of Lysander, they en~- 
tirely submitted to the latter, and attended singly to 
his orders. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resent- 
ment, because this attention to Lysander made them 
appear rather as his ministers, than as the counsel- 
lors of the king. Afterward, Agesilaus himself was 
piqued at it. Tor though he had no envy in his na- 
ture, or any jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet 
was he ambitious of glory, and firm in asserting his 
claim to it. Besides, he apprehended that if any 
signal action were performed, it would be exclusively 
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imputed to Lysander, on account of the superior 
light in which he had been considered. 

The method, which he took to obriate il, was 
this : He first opposed the counsels of Lysander, and 
jjiirsued measures totally different from those» for 
which he interested himself most. Another step was, 
to reject the petitions of all, who seemed to apply 
to him in reliance upon that minister's influence. la 
matters likewise, judicially brought before him, those 
against whom Lysander exerted lumself were sure 
to gain their cause ; and they, in whose favour he 
appeared, could scarcely escape without a fine. As 
these tilings happened not casually, but constantly, 
and with obvious marks of design, Lysander disco- 
vered the cause, and did not conceal it from hia 
friends. He told them, it was upon his account that 
they were disgraced, and desired them to pay their 
court to the king, and to those who possessed more 
interest with him than himself. These proceedings 
seemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the 
king : Agesilaus therefore, to mortity Iiim still more, 
appointed liim his carver; and said, we are told, 
before a large company, " Now let them go, and 
" pay their court to my carver." 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of con- 
tempt, observed to him, " Truly, Agesilaus, you 
" know very well how to lessen your friends:" Upoa 
which Agesilaus replied, " I know very well, who 
" seek to be greater than myself " " This is rather 
" perhaps," said Lysander, " an assertion of yours, 
" than an action of miue. Put me however in some 
" post, where I may be least obnoxious and most 
" useful to you." 

Upon this, Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant 
in the Hellespont; where he persuaded Spithridates, 
a Persian in the province of Pharnabazus, to come 
over to the Greeks with a considerable treasure aud 
two hundred horse. Yet he retained his resentment, 
ayd nourishing the remembrance of the affiont which 
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he hftd received, meditated how be might deprive 
the two families of the privilege of giving king^ to 
Sparta^ and throw open to all the citizens the way 
to that high station. And it appears, that he would 
have raised considerable commotions in pursuit of 
his revenge, had he not been killed in his expedition 
into Boeotia. Thus ambitious spirits, when they ad- 
vance beyond certain bounds, do much more barm 
than good to the community. For if Lysander wail 
to blame, as in fact he was, for indulging an unsea-* 
sonable avidity of honour, Agesilaus might have 
discovered less exceptionable modes of correcting 
the faults of a man of his character and spirit. But 
under the influence of thje same passion, the one 
knew not how to pay proper respect to his general^ 
nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
&iend. 

At first Tisaphemes was afraid of Agesilaus, and 
undertook by treaty, that the king would leave the 
Grecian cities to be governed by their own laws i 
but subsequently, thinking his strength sufficiently 
increased, he declared war. This was an event most 
agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great things 
from this expedition "''; and he considered it as a 
circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon should have been able to 
conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asi^ 
to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever hi^ 
forces thought proper to engage him j if he at the 
head of the Lacedaemonians, who were masters both 
at sea and land, could not distinguish himself before 
the Greeks by some memorable stroke. 

To revenge therefore the perjury of Tisaphernes 
by an artifice, which justice recommended, he pre- 
tended immediately to march into Carta; and when 

9 The Eurytionidae, and the Agidse. 

'° He told the Persian embassadors, ^ He wastnuch obliged to 
their master for the step wkich he had taken, since by the violation 
of his oath he had mad« the gdds enetnies to Persia and friends to 
Greece.' 
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the barbarian had drawn his forces to that qiiartef ^ 
he turned short and entered Phrygia. There he 
took many cities, and made himself master of im- 
mense treasures : by which he showed his friends, 
that to violate a treaty is to despise the gods ; while 
to deceive an enemy is not only just but glorious, 
and the way to add profit to pleasure. As he was 
inferior however in cavalry, and the liver of the vic- 
tim appeared without a. head, he retired to Ephesus, 
to raise that species of troops in which he was defi- 
cient. His method was, to insist that every person 
of substance, if he did not choose to serve in person, 
should provide a horse and a man. Many accepted 
the alternative ; and instead of a parcel of indiflferertt 
combatants, such as the rich would have been, he 
soon levied a numerous and respectable cavalry ^. 
For those who did not choose to serve at all, or not 
to serve as horse, hired others that wanted neither 
courage nor inclination. In this he professedly imi- 
tated Agamemnon, who for a good mare excused. a 
dastardly rich man the service ^\ 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the 
prisoners, but to strip them first. Their clothes 
found many purchasers ; but as to the prisoners 
themselves, their skins being soft and white on ac- 
count of their having lived so much within * doors, 
the spectators only laughed at them, thinking they 
would be of no service as slaves. Upon which Age- 



" •¥i?iM orAtiiw, the present corrupt reading, should be altered 
from a passage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 3G9.) to i'uXtif xm 
x^Ho-iav, The passage is this: «$-• rei^v vwyix^nfroct xon U^FOi »tu «r^f$ 
$:^Mnoi Mtt ^EIAQN KM nAOTZiaK. 

-^^ Then Mcnelaus his Podargus brings, 

And th^ famed courser ot the king of kings ; 

Whom rich Echepolus, more rich than brave, 

To 'scape the wars to Agamemnon gave, 

(^^the her name) at home to end his days, 

Base wealth preferring to eternal praise. (II. xxiii. 295.) 

Thus Scipio, when he went over to Africa, ordered the Sicilians 
either to attend him, or to supply him with horses or men. 
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silaiis, who stood by at the auction, said to his 
trcx)ps, " These are the persons you fight with ;" 
then, pointing to the rich spoils, " And those are 
*' the things you fight for.'* 

When the season again called him into the fields 
he announced that Lydia was his object. In this he 
did not deceive Tisaphernes : that general deceived 
himself. For giving no heed to the declarations of 
Agesilaus, because he had previously been duped by 
liira, he concluded that he would now enter Caria^ 
a country not convenient for cavalry, in which he 
was much the weakest. Agesilaus, as he had pro- 
posed, went and sat down on the plain of Sardis, 
and Tisaphernes was forced to march thither with 
succours in the utmost haste. The Persian, as he 
advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of the 
Greeks, who were scattered up and down for plun* 
der. Agesilaus however considered that the enemy's 
infantry could not yet be come up, whereas he him- 
self had all his forces about him, and he therefore 
resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to 
this resolution, he mixed his light-armed foot with 
the horse, and ordered them to advance swiftly to 
the charge, while he was bringing up the heavy- 
armed troops which could not be far behind. The 
barbarians were soon put to flight : the Greeks pur- 
sued them, took their camp, and killed immeniSe 
numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they were able to 
pillage the king's country in full security ; and they 
had likewise the satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a 
man of abandoned character and one of the bitterest 
enemies to their name and nation, properly punished, 
for the king immediately sent Tithraustes against 
him, who cut off his head. At the same time he 
desired Agesilaus to grant him peace, promising him 
large sums ^% on condition that he evacuated his do- 



^3 He promised also to restore the Greek cities in Asia to their 
liberty, on condition that they paid the established tribute : and he 
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minions. Agesilaus replied, " His country was the 
" sole arbitress of peace. For his own part, he ra- 
" ther chose to enrich his soldiers than himself: and 
" the great honour among the Greeks was to carry 
" home spoils, and not presents, from their enemies." 
Nevertheless, to gratify Tithraiistes for having dc 
stroyed Tisaphernes, the common enemy of the 
Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, re- 
ceiving thirty talents from that viceroy to defray the 
charges of his march. 

Upon the road he received the Scytale '* from the 
magistrates of Lacediemon, which invested him with 
the command of the navy as well as of the army, an 
honour never granted in that city to any one but 
himself. He was indeed, as Theopompus somewhere 
observes, confessedly the first and most illustrious 
man of his time ; yet he placed his dignity rather in 
his virtue, than in his power. There was this flaw, 
however, in his character : upon being entrusted 
with the conduct of the navy, he committed the care 
of it to Pisander, although there were other officers 
of greater age and abilities at hand. Pisander was 
his wife's brother j and, in compliment to her, he 
respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raised considerable subsidies. Thence he proceeded 
to Paphlagonia, and drew over to his interest Co^ 
the king of that country, who had been for some 
time desirous of such a connexion, on account of the 
virtue and honour which marked his character. 
Spithridates, the first person of consequence who 
came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesi- 
laus in all his expeditions, and participated in all bis 
dangers. This Spithridates had a son Megabates, I 

hoped (he smd) that thiacon4e«ceosion would induce AgcsilatuU 
occqit the peace, and to return home ; the rather, because Tisa- 
phernes, who was guilty of the first aggression, had been puniibcd 
as he deserved. (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. ) 

" SeetheLiftofLysander, Vol.III. p. 212. 
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Sltidaoine youth, for whom the Spartan prince en- 
tained a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter ■ 
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of her 



persuaded 1 

marry Cotj's. Cotysgave Agesilaus a thousand horse, 
and two tliousand men draughted from his light- 
armed troops, and with theie he returned into 
Phrygia. 

Ill that province he committed dreadful ravag^es ; 
but Phamabazus, instead of waiting to oppose hini, 
or confiding in his own garrisons, carried off with 
him his most valuable property, and moved from 
place to place to avoid a battle. Spithridates how- 
ever watched him so narrowly, that with the assist- 
ance of Heiippidas " the Spartan, he at last made ■ 
himself master of his camp and all his treasures. 
Herippidas minutely examined what part of the bag- 
gage was secreted, and compelled the barbarians to 
restore it; he looked, indeed, with a keen and scru- 
tinising eye into every tiling. This provoked Spith- 
ridates to such a degree, that he immediately marched 
off with the Vaphlagonians to Sardis. 

No occurrence, during the whole war, touched 
Agesilans more nearly than this. Beside the pain of 
reflecting that he had lost Spithridates, and witli him 
Et considerable body of men, he was ashamed of a 
mark of avarice and illiberality, from which he had 
ever studied to preserve both himself and his cmin- 
try. These were causes of uneasiness, which might 
l)e publicly acknowledged : but he had a more sen- 
sible one, in his devoted attachment to the son of 
Spithridates ; though, while he was with him, he h»a 
made a point of combating that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, 
and Agesilaus declined that mark of his affection- 
The youth, after this, was more distant in his ad- 
dresses. Agesilaus was then sorry for the repulse 
which he had given him, and affected to wondet 



'^ Herippidas was at the head of the new councilor Tbirt/, «ent 

to Agesilaus in the second year of the war. 
Q 2 
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. why he kept at such a distance. His friends told 
him, he must blame himself for having rejected his 
, former application : " He would still/' they added, 
*' be glad to pay his most obliging respects to you ; 
" but ta|ce care, you do not reject them again." 
. Agesilaus was silent for some time ; and after having 
duly reflected upon the business, replied, ^* Do not 
" mention it to him : for this second victory over 
** myself gives me more pleasure, than I should have 
*Vin turning the whole of what I see to gold.** This 
resolution of his held^ as long as Megabates was with 
him; but he was so much afflicted at his departure;, 
that it is hard to say how he would have behaved, if 
he had found him again. 

• After this, Phamabazus desired a conference with 
him ; and Apollophanes of Cyzicum, at whose house 
they had both been entertained, effected an inter- 
view. Agesilaus came first to the place appointed 
with his friends, and sat down upon the long grass 
in the shade to wait for Pharnabazus. When ijie 
Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins 
and beautiftil pieces of tapestry for him ; but upon 
• seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed to make 
.use of them, and placed himself carelessly on. th^ 
grass in the same . manner, though his robes were 
delicate and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the 
conference ; and he had indeed just cause of com- 
plaint against the Lacedaemonians, after the services 
which he had rendered them in the Athenian war, 
and their late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw 
the Spartans were at a loss for a reply, and . kept 
their eyes fixed upon the ground ; for they knew, 
that Pharnabazus was the injured party. The Spar- 
tan general however found an answer, which was' as 
follows: "While we were friends to the king of 
^^ Persia, we treated him and his in a friendly luanr 
ner : now we are enemies, you can expect nothing 
from us but hostilities. So long therefore as you, 
*^ Pharnabazus, choose to be a vassal to the king, we 
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wound him through your sides. Become a friend 
and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vas- 
salage ; and from that moment you have a right' 
to consider these battalions, these arms, these ships 
— in short, all that we are or have, as guardians of* 
your possessions and your liberty ; without which, 
*' nothing is gieat or desirable among men ^^'* ' * 
Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms : 
'^ If the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I 
will come over to you ; but so long as he continues 
me in the government, I will to the best of my 
*' power repel force with force, and make reprisals 
" for him upon you." Charmed with this reply Agesi- 
laus took his hand, and rising up with him said, 
" Heaven grant, that, with such sentiments as these, ^ 
^* you may be our friend and not our enemy ^^'* 

As Pharnabazus and his party were going away, 
his son who was behind ran up to Agesilaus, and said 
with a smile, " Sir, I enter with you into the rights 
" of hospitality :'* giving him at the same time a ja- ^ 
velin, which he held in his hand. Agesilaus re- ' 
ceived it ; and delighted with his looks and kind re- . 
gards, looked about for something handgome to be- 
stow upon a youth of his princely appearance in. 
return. His secretary Adaeus happening to have a " 
horse with magnificent furniture just by, he 'ordered * 
it to be taken off, and' given to the young man. * 
Neither did he afterward forget him. In process of 
time this Persian was driven from home by his bro- ' 
thers, and forced' to seek refuge in Peloponnesus. 
Agesilaus then topk him ihto his protection, and 
served him upon all occasions. Among other things 
he had a favourite in the wrestling-ring at Athens, * 
who wished to be introduced at- the'Olytnpic games; ' 
but, as he had exceeded the proper age'; they did not ' 

^^ He added, * Should we however continue at war,. I will for the 
future avoid your territories as much as possible, and rather forage 
and raise contributions in aiiy other province.*. (Xen. Hellen.'iy.J 

*7 Talis cum sisy ui main noster esses I* 
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ajophed to Agesilaus ; aad he, anxious in this as well 
as other things to oblige }u.ra, procured the youog 
man (tliough not without considerable difficulty) 
the admission which he desired. 

Agesilaus indeed, in other respects, was strictly 
and inflexibly just ; but, where a man's friends were 
concerned, he thought rigid regard to justice a mere 
pretence. There is still extant a short letter of bis 
to Hydrieiia the Carian, which is a proof of whoi 
we have said : " If NIcias is innocent, of course ac- 
*' quit him ; If he is not innocent, upon my accouat 
*' acquit him ; at all events, be sure to acquit him".*" 

Such was the general chai'acter of Agesilaua, a^ 
a friend. There were times indeed, when his ^t> 
tachnients gave way to the exigencies of state. Bp- 
ing once obliged to decamp in a hurry, he vas 
let^ving a favourite sick behind him. The fa,voi4ritC[ 
called after him, and earnestly entreated him to 
come back ; upon which he turned and said, 
•' How little consistent are pity™ and prud.ence!" 
This particular we have from Hieronymus the phi- 
losopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of 
the army, and was become the general subject of 
discourse in the Upper Provinces. His wisdom, bis 
disinterestedness, and his moderation, were the 
thfunes upon which they dwelt with pleasure. When* 
ever he made an excursion, he lodged in the tem- 
ples most renowned for sanctity ; and, whereas upon 
imny occasions we clo not choose that men should 
s.^ what we are about, he was desirous to have the 
gods themselves inspectors and wituesses of bis cott- 
duct. Among so many thousands of soldiers there 
waa scarcely one, wiio had a worse or a harder bed 

'' In these exhibitions ihey aometinies admitted boys, who afta 
a ccrtiiia a^e were excluded from the lists. 

'-9 Si pofisis, reclS : si non, quocunque modo — (Hor. I. i. 66.)* 
»" Some iMSS. read ' loy«,' and they are followed by Amygl " 
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tlian he. And he was so completely fortified againat 
heat and cold, that no one was equally preparod for 
whatever seasons the climate might produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable 
spectacle, than that of the Persian governors and 
generals, wiio had been insufferably elated witli 
power and had rolled in riches and luxury, humbly 
submitting and paying their court to a roan in a 
coarse cloak, and upon one brief laconic word con- 
forming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 
themselves into another shape. Many thought Ti- 
motheus' line applicable upon this occasion : 

Mars 13 the god ; and Greece reveres not gold, 

The whole of Asia was now in a state of agitation, 
and ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesilaua 
had brougiit the cities under excellent regulations, 
and settled their police without putting to death or 
banishing a single subject. After which he resolved 
to change the seat of war, and to remove it from tl»e 
Grecian sea to the heart of Persia; that the king 
might have to fight for Ecbatana and Susa, instead 
of sitting in them at his ease to bribe the orators, 
and hire the states of Greece to destroy each other. 
But amidst these schemes of his, Epicydidas the 
Spartan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was in- 
volved in a Grecian war, and that the Ephori had 
sent him orders to return and defend his own country. 

Unliappy Greeks! barbariaos to each other] 

For what better name can we bestow upon that 
envy, which incited them to conspire and combine 
for their mutual destruction, at a time when Fortune 
had taken them upon her wings, and was carrying 
them against the barbarians ; and yet they brought 
home to themselves the war, which had been re- 
moved into a foreign country^'. I cannot indeed 

'' That corruption, which induced the states of Greece to take 
Persian gold, undoubtedly deserves ceitfuie. Yet ne cannot help 
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agree with Demaratus of Corinth, when he asserts, 
that' those Greeks fell short of a considerable plesu 
sure, >vho did not live to see Alexander seated on 
the throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had 
just cause for tears, when they considered that they 
left that to be achieved by Alexander and the Ma- 
cedonians, which might have been effected by them- 
selves under the generals whom they lost in the fields 
of Leuctra, Coronca, Arcadia, and Corinth. 

Of all the actions of Agesilaus, however, there is 
none which displayed a stricter sense of propriety, 
or a stronger proof of his obedience to the laws and 
justice to the public, than his immediate return to 
Sparta. Annibal, though his affairs were in a despe- 
rate condition, and he was almost beaten out of 
Italy, very reluctantly obeyed the summons of his 
countrymen to go and defend them in a war at home. 
And Alexander, upon receiving intelligence that 
Agis had had an engagement with Antipater, jiest- , 
ingly said ; " It seems, my friends, that while wc 
" were conquering Darius here, there was a battle 
** of mice in Arcadia.'* How happy then was Sparta 
in the respect, which Agesilaus paid her, and in his 
reverence for the laws ! No sooner was the Scytale 
brought to him, though in the midst of his power. 
and good fortune, than he resigned and aba'n- 
doned his flourishing prospects, sailed home, and lefl 
his great work unfinished. And such was the re- 
gret of his friends and his allies for the loss of him, 
as to supply a striking confutation of the saying of 
Demostratus the Phaeacian ; " That the Lacedsemo- 
** nians excelled in public, and the Athenians in pri- 
" vate cl^aracters.'* For, though he had eminent 



reniarkins:, that the divisions and jealousies which reigned in Greece 
were the support oi* it's liberties, and that Persia was. not con- 
quered, till nothing but the shadow of these liberties remained. 
AVero there indeed a number of little independent states, which 
made justice the constant rule of their cojiduct to each other, and 
^vhicii would be always ready to unite ujlon any alami from a formi- 
d4ble enemy, they might preserve their liberties inviolate for ever. 
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merit as a king and a general, he was a still mofe 
agreeable companion and desireable friend. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an 
archer, he said, " He was driven out of Asia by 
'^ ten thousand of the king's archers "/' For the 
orators of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed 
with so many pieces of money, had excited their 
countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched 
through Thrace without asking leave of any of the 
barbarians. He only desired to know of each people, 
*' Whether they wished him to pass as a friend, or as 
" an enemy?** Upon which they all received him 
with tokens of friendship, and showed him every 
civility on his way, with the exception of the Tral- 
lians^, of whom Xerxes is said to have bought a 
passage ; and they demanded of him a hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and as many women. He ironically 
asked the messenger, " Why did they not then come 
" to receive them ?** And then marching forward, 
and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people likewise to put the 
same question to the king of Macedon, who an- 
swered, " I will consider of it.** " Let him consider/* 
said lie ; " in the mean time we march.** The king, 
surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the ene- 
mies of Sparta, and he therefore ravaged their terri- 
tories. To the city of Larissa indeed he offered his 

-- Ti thraustcs sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
taleiits, which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth ; but, 
according to Xenophon (Helen, iii.) Athens had no share in the 
distribution. 

- i Beside the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in jLIlyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedon. So at 
least, according to- Dacier, Theoporapus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One 
of the MSS , instead of T^«aAj<c, gives us T^ecxttMiu In one of 
our author*s Moral Treatkds, they are called T^auhiu Possibly, 
they niight be the Triballi. 
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friendship, by his embassadors Xenocles and Scytha; 
but the people seized them, and threw them into 
prison. This affront, his troops so deeply resented, 
that they would have had him go and lay siege to 
the place. Agesilaus, however, was of a different 
opinion. He said, *' He would not lose one of his 
" embassadors for the conquest of all Thessaly ;" 
and he, subsequently, found means to recover them 
by treaty. Neither are we to wonder that Agesilaus 
took this step, since upon receiving intelligence of 
a great battle fought near Corinth, in which many 
brave men had been suddenly cut off, but thnt the 
loss of the fjpartans was inconsiderable in compari- 
son of that of the enemy, he was not in the least 
elevated. On the contrary, he said with a deep 
sigh, " Unhappy Greece ! why hast thou destroyed 
" so many brave men witli thine own hands ; who, 
" had they lived, might have conquered all the bar- 
" barians in the world !" 

As the Pharsalians however attacked and harassed 
him in his march, he engaged them with five hun- 
dred horse, and put them to flight. With this suc- 
cess he was so much delighted, that he erected a tro< 
phy under mount Narthacium ; and he valued hixn- 
selfthe more upon it, because with so small a num- 
ber of his own training he had beaten people, who 
reckoned theirs the best cavalry in Greece. Here 
Diphridas one of the Ephori met him, and gave him 
orders to enter Boeotia immediately: and though his 
intention was to have done so after having strength- 
ened bis army with some reinforcements, he thought 
it not right to disobey the magistrates. He tliere- 
foi'e said to those about him, " Now comes the day, 
" for whiclj we have been called out of Asia." At 
the same time, he sent for two cohorts from the 
ai'my near Corinth. And the Lacedaemonians did 
him the honour to cause proclamation to be made at 
home, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
and assist the king, might give in their names. Ail 
the young men in Sparta presented themselves tor 
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that service ; but the magistrates sheeted only fifty 
of the ablest, and sent them off. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of TJjerino- 
pylffi and traversed Phocis, which was in friendship 
with the Spartans, entered Bceotia and encamped 
upon the plains of Cliaeronea. He had scarcely en* 
trenched himself, when there happened an ecUpse 
of the sun". At the same 'ime he received an aq- 
count, that Pisander had been deieated at sea, and 
killed by Phai-nabazus and Conon. This intelligence 
afflicted him, as well for his own loss, as for that oi' 
the public. Yet lest his army, which was going to 
give battle, shonld be discouraged at the news, he 
ordered his messengers to report tliat Pisander was 
victorious". Nay, he appeared in public with a 
chaplet of flowers, returned solemn thanks for the 
pretended success, and sent portions of the sacrifice 
to his friends. 

When he came up to Coronea-% and was in view 
of the enemy, he drew up his array. The left wing 
he gave to the Orchomenians, and took the right 
himself. The Thebans also, forming in order of 
battle, placed themselves on the right, and the Ar- 
gives on the left. Xenophon affirms, that this wag 
the most furious action in his time ; and he certainly 
was able to judge, for he ibught in it by the side of 
AgesUaus, with whom he had returned from Ania. 

The first charge was neither violent, nor lasting : 
The Thebans quickly routed the Orchomenians, and 
Agesilaus the Argives. But, when both parties were 
informed that their left wings were broken and fly- 
ing, they botlx hastened to their relief. At that in- 

^ Thia eclIpK took place on the twenty-ainth of August, 01, 
xcvi, 3. B. C. 39*. I 

»i That the Iket (says Xenoplion, Htllen. iv.) Hat victoiioui, but 
thai Pisnndpr had fallen in the engaffenient.* 

'^ In the printed text it in ' Curouea,' our have we any Tsrious 
reading. But undoubtedly Chsronea, upon the Cephisue, was 
the place where the battle wat fought ; and ne must not confound 
it w'th the battle of Coronea in Thessaly, ibught fifty- three years 
before, B.C.447. 
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stant Agesilaiis without any risk might havcseCTirKf ' 
to iiimselt'tlie victory, if lie wotili! have suffered the' 
Thebans to jmss, and had then charged them in the 
rear^'. Hut borne along by his fury, and an amht- 
tion to display his valour, he attackc(l them in front, 
tn the confidence of beating them upon even terms. 
They received him however with equal briskness, 
and amazing efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans 
were engaged. Those volunteers could not have 
come at a more pressing crisis, or more seasonably 
for their king. For they fonglit witli I he most de- 
termined valour, and exposed their persons to the 
greatest dangers in his defence, and yet could not 
prevent his being wounded. He was pierced 
through his armour, in many jilaccs, witli spears and 
swords ; and though tliey formed a ring about hint, 
it was witii difficulty tliat tlicv brought him ofFaliv^ 
atier having killed numbers of the enemy,' and left not 
a few of thdr own body dead upon tiie spot. At last,' 
finding it impracticable to break the Thcban frott, 
they were obliged to iiave rccomse (o a manoeuvre, 
which at first they had scorned. They opened their 
ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; atier which, Oh-' 
serving that they marched in a disorderly manner, 
tliey followed and took them in flank and rear. Still 
however, they could not break them. The Thebaus 
retreated to Helicon, vahiing themselves highly 
upon the battle, because their part of the army had 
been a fidi match for the Laced a;monians. 

Agesilaus, though he was mucli weakened by hw 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he bad been 
carried through all his battalions, and had seen the 
dead borne off upon their arms. In the mean tirat- 
being informed, that a party of the enemy liatl taken 
refuge in tlie temple of the Itonian Minerva, lie gave 
orders that they should be dii^niisscd in safety. Be- 



' Xcnoplion (W.) gives another 
I, .Agesilaus was never wroufr. 
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■fore this temple stood, a trophy, which the Boeotians 
.had formerly erected, when under the conduct of 
, Sparton they had defeated the Athenians, and killed 
their general .Tolmides '^ 

Early the next morning Agesilaus, willing to try 
.whether .the Thebans would renew the combat, • 
commanded his men to wear garlands and the music 
.to play, while he reared and adorned a . trophy in 
token of hisrsuccess. At the same time, the enemy 
.applied to him for leave to bear off their dead ; 
which, circumstance confirmed to him the victory. 
He therefore granted them a truce for that purpose, 
and then, caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were celebrating the, Pythian games. 
There he ordered a solemn procession in honour of 
the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils which he had taken in Asia* This offering 
. amounted to a hundred talents. 

Upon his return .to Sparta, he was greatly beloved 
by the citizens, who admired the peculiar temper- 
ance of his life. For he did not, like other generals, 
come altered from a fomgn country ; nor, in fond- 
ness for the fashions which he had seen there, dis- 
dain or quarrel with those of his own. On the con- 
trary, he showed as strong an attachment to the 
Spartan customs, as those who had never passed the 
Eurotas. He did not vary either his repasts, his 
baths^ the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of 
his armour, or the furniture of his house. He even 
let his doors remain, which were so old that they 
seemed to be those set up by Aristodemus^^ Xeno- 
phon also assures us, that his daughter's carriage 
was not in the least richer than those of Other young 

-^ In the battle of Coronea. See the Life of Pericles, Vol. IT. 
and for what relates to the temple of the Itonian iNlinerva, Pausan. 
iii. 9., ix. SI". 

*9 Aristoderaus, the son of Hercules and founder of the royal 
family of Sparta, flourished B. C. 1102; so that the gates of Age- 
silaus' palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood upward of 
seven hundred years. Cora, Ncpos for * Aristodemus' suDStitutes 
Jxis son * Eurysthenes.' 

3 
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ladies. These carriages, called Canathra, and tttcj 
by tlie virgins in their solemn processions, were a 
kind of wooden chaises, made in the form of grif- 
fins or goat-stags ™. Xenoplion has not told us, what 
titis daughter of Agesilaus was called ; and Dicaear- 
chus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name, 
nor that of the mother of Epaminondas has bera 
preserved. But we find by some Lacediemonian in- 
Bcriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was catled 
Cleora, and his daughters Apolia and Prolyta '*. We 
see also at Lacedaemon the spear he fought with, 
which differs not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued 
themselves upon breeding horses for the Olympic 
games, he persuaded his sister C^iiisca to make an 
attempt that way, and to trv hfer fortune in the cha- 
riot-race in person. This he did, to prove to thi 
Greeks that a victory of that kind depended not 
Upon any extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only 
upon riches and expense. 

Xenophon, the philosopher, spent much of his 
time with him, and was treated by him with the ut> 
most respect. He also desired him to send for bis 
sons, that they might have the benefit of a Spartan 
education, by which they would acquire the best 
knowledge in the world, that of knowing how to 
command and how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he detected a con- 
spiracy, which that general had formed against him 
immediately upon his return from Asia. And he was 
inclined to convince the public what kind of man 
Lysander really was, by exposing an oration found 
among his papers; which had been composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and was to have been 
delivered to the people, in order to facilitate the in- 
novations which he was then meditating in the con* 
stitution. But one of the senators having the per- 

'" In the original, r(ayiA«fl«', Ccmorym est ^cies tragelaphiaf 
barii! iaiitunt et ormorum vi/lo distans. Plin. 
3' ' Eupolift' .iiid ' Proauga.' (Cod. Vulcob.) 
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;, and finding it a very plausible composition, 
advised him " not to dig Lysander out of Iiis grave, 
" but rather to buiy the oration with him." This 
advice appeared judicious, and he suppressed the 
paper ^^ 

As for those who most strenuously opposed his 
measures, he made no open reprisals upon them, 
but he found means to employ them as generals or 
governors. When invested with power, they soon 
discovered what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and were in consequence called to account for 
their proceedings. He then used to assist tlicm in 
their distress, and laboured to get them acquitted, by 
which he converted them from adversaries into friends 
and partisans ; so that, at last, he had no opposition 
to contend with. For his royal collcgue Agesi- 
polis'^, being the son of an exile, very young, and of 
a mild and modest disposition, interfered but little 
in the affairs of government ; and Agesilaus con- 
trived to make liim still more tractable. The two 
kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at the same 
table. Agesilaus knew tliat Agesipolis was open t<* 
the impressions of love as well as himselti and he 
tlierefore constantly turned the conversation upoa 
some amiable young person. He even assisted him 
in his views that way, and brought him at last to fix 
upon the same favourite with liimself. For, at Sparta, 
tnere is nothing criminal in these attachments; on 
the contrary (as we have observed in the Life of Ly- 
curgus) such love is productive of the gi'eatest mo- 
desty and honour, and it's characteristic is an ambi- 
tion to improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, iiad the ad- 
dress to get Teleutias, his brother by the mother's 
side, appointed admiral. After which he marched 



3' For the history of this circumstance and also for an account 
of the cause of Pausantas' exile, Bee the Life of Lvsandet, VoL 
in. p. 227. 

J3 Agesipolis I. was the son of Pausanias. 
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against Corinth^* with liis land-forces, and took tLc 
Long Walls, Teleutias assisting his operations by 
sea. The Argives, who were at that time in posses- 
sion of Corinth, were then celebrating the Isthmian 
Games : and Agesilaiis coming upon them .as they 
were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them away, and 
seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles, who attended him, de- 
sired him to undertake the exhibition as president; 
but not choosing that, he ordered them to proceed 
with the solemnity, and stayed to protect them. 
After he was gone, however, the Argives celebrated 
the games over again ; and some, who had gained 
the prize before, had the same good fortune a second 
time : others, who were then victorious, were now 
in the list of the vanquished. Lysander took the 
opportunity of remarking, how gieat the cowardice 
of the Argives must be ; who, while they reckoned 
the presidency at those games so honourable, a privi- 
lege, did not dare to risk a battle for it ! He was 
indeed of opinion, that a moderate regard for this 
kind of diversions was best, and applied himself to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of his own 
country. When lie was at Sparta, he honoured them 
with his presence, and supported them with the ut- 
most zeal and spirit, never missing any of the exer- 
cises of the young men or the virgins. As for other 
entertainments, so much admired by the world, he 
seemed not even to know what they were. 

One day Callipides, who Iiad acquired high repu- 
tation among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was uni- 
versally caressed, approached and paid his respects 
to him ; after which he mixed with a pompous air in 
his trahi, expecting that he would take some ho- 



^•^ niere were two expeditions of Agcsilaus against Cerintl), 
which Plutarch in this place confouiuls ; but Xenophon, Hellen. 
iv., has distinguished them very clearly. The enterprise, in which 
TeJeutias assisted, did not succeed : ibr Iphicrates, the Athenian 
general, preserved Corintli and it's territories from feeling the effects 
of Agesiiaus' resentment. 
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nourable notice of him. At last he said, " Don't 
" you know me, Sir ?" The king, casting his eyes 
upon him, answered slightly ; " Are you not Calli- - 
*' pides, the stage-player I" At another time, being 
asked to go and hear a man who mimicked the night- 
ingale, he refused, and said ; " I have heard the " 
•* nightingale herself." 

Menecratcs the physician, having succeeded itl.' 
some desperate cases, got the surname of Jupiter; 
Of this appellation he was so vain, as to adopt it in 
a letter to the king : *' Menecratcs Jupiter to king 
'* Agesilaus, Health." The reply began thus : 
•* King Agesilaus to Menecratcs, .Sanity.*' 

"While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took 
the temple of Juno : and as he stood looking upon 
the soldiers, who were carrying off the prisoners and 
tJic spoils, embassadors came ti-om Thebes with pro- 
posals of peace. He had ever hated that city ; and 
now thinking it necessary to express his contempt fof 
it, he pretended not to see the embassadors or to 
hear their address, though they were before him: 
Heaven, however, avenged the insult. Before they 
were gone, intelligence was brought to him, that a 
battalion of Spartans had been cut in pieces by Iphi- 
crates. This was one of the greatest losses^ which 
his country Iiad for a long time sustained : and beside 
being deprived of a number of brave men, there was 
this tarther mortification involved in it, that her 
heavy-armed soldiers had been beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to titeir assist- 
ance ( but finding it too late, he returned to the tern* 
pie of Juno, and let the Boeotian embassadors know, 
that he was ready to give them audience. Glad of 
an opportunity of returning the insult, they came, 
but made no mention of the peace. They only de- 
sired a safe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, pro- 
voked at the demand, replied ; *' If you are desir- 
" ous to see your friends in the elevation of success, 
" to-morrow you ^toll dfo it with all the security 
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** which you can desire." Accoiiiingly, th* pest 
day he laid waste the territories of Corinth, and 
taking them along with him advanced to the very 
walls. Thus, having shown the embassadors that the 
Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, he dismissed 
them. He then collected such of his countrymen 
aa had escaped in the late action, and marched to 
Lacedxmon; setting off every day before it was 
light, and encamping after it was dark, in order to 
prevent the insults of tlie Arcadians, to whose aver- 
sion and envy he was no stranger. 

Al'ter this, to gi'atify the Achasans", he led his 
forces along with theirs into Acarnania, where he 
made an immensa booty and defeated the Acama- 
nians in a pitched battle. The AchEeans desired 
him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the enfr 
my fioni sowing their lands. But he told them, " He 
" should adopt a measure directly the reverse ; fer 
" they would be tlic more airaid of war, when they 
*' had their fields covered with corn." The event 
justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an army 
^peared upon their borders, they made peace with 
the AchEeans. 

Wlien Conon and Phamabarus, with the FerstMl 
fleet, had rendered themselves masters of the sea, 
they ravaged the coasts of Laconia ; and tlie walls 
of Athens were, rebuilt with the money, which Phar- 
nabazus supplied. The Lacedaemonians then thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and 
sent Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas, upon this occasion, acted an in&mous 
part.toward the Greeks in Asia ; and delivered op 
to the king of Persia those cities, for whose lib 
Agesilaus had combated. No part of the dieha 




! lib^i^ 

hfXM^H 



'J The Achffians were in possession of Calydon, which ha^pr^ 
viously belonged to the ,^to!ians. The Acm-naniiins, now assisted 
by the Athenians and Bcentians, attempted to make tlieawelvet 
masters of it. But tlie Achteans applied for succour to the Lace- 
tlsmonians, who employed Agesilaus in (hat business. (Xeuu^k 
HeHen.-iv:) 



indeed, fell tipcjn the Spartan monarch. Antalcidas 
was his enemy, and he hastened the peAce by evtrf 
possible means, because the war contributed to the 
reputation and power of the man whom he hated. 
Nevertheless, when Agesilaiis was told, *' the Lace- 
" da?monian3 were tilrning Medes ;" lie replied, 
" No, the Medes are turning Lacedaemonians." 
And as some ot the Greeks were unwilling to be 
comprehended in the treaty, he compelled them to 
accept the prince's terms, by threatening them with 
war * 

His view in this wa^, to weaken the Thebans ; for 
it was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia 
should be independent. Subsequent events rendered 
the matter perfectly clear. When Phcebidas had 
most unjitstifiably seized the citadel of Cadmea irt 
the time of full peace, the Greeks in general ex* 
pressed their indignation, and many of the Sp^arrt 
did tlie same ; particularly those, who were at vari- 
ance with Agcsiiaui^. These asking him, in an angry 
tone, " By whose orders Phojbidas had done so un- 
" just a thing r" with the hope of tlirowing the blame 
upon himself; he scrupled not to say, in behalf of 
Phrcbidas, " You should examine the tendency of* 
" the action : consider, whether or not it be advan- 
'* [flgficrus to Sparta. If it be so, it was glorious to 
*' do it without any orders." Yet in his discourse he 
Was always magnifying justice, and giving her thfi' 
ftrst ranht among the virtues. " Unsupported by 
** jrtstice," Said he, " valour is good for nothing^' ; 
" Md, if all ftien were just, there would be no need <jf 

J''' The king of Persia's terms were : ' Tbat the Greek cities ia 
A«ifl, \rith the islafidsof CJitzorhen* afid Cypfus, should rSm '" 
to him : that all tlis et!iet sffit^, small and great, ahouM be . 
free, eScepWdg only LeBmns, Imbroe, and Scyros ; which, haviog 
been from time immemorial subject to the Atbeniam, should iVtit^il 
SO! 'afldthaisHCfi, as'i'rfitsed tffembMde the peace, should &e c*— 
pelled ttf aehnil ifby ftfrcft of SrrSS.' (Id.ib.v.) 

Tliis Peace of AiUalcidas was made B. C. 387. 

" This is ne* the snly ifiSfince, hi which we fthd It ft ffaxlm 

nmong the Lacedemonians, that a roan ougbt to be swiofly jiJSC in? 

h2 
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" it." If any one in the course of conversation hap- 
pened to say, " Such is the pleasure of the Great 
"King;" he would answer, " How is he greater 
" than I, if he is not more jost ?" Which implies a 
maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal 
instrument, by which we are to take the different 
proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Per- 
sia sent him a letter, of which the purport was, to- 
propose a private friendship and the rights of hospi- 
tidity between them ; but he declined it, observing, 
" The public friendship was sufficient ; and while 
" that lasted, there was no need of a private one." 
Yet by these honourable sentiments he did not inva- 
riably regulate his conduct: on the contrary, he was 
frequently carried away by his ambition and resent- 
ment. Particularly in this aifair of the Thebans, he 
not eiily screened Phoebidas from punishment, but 
persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to become an 
accomplice in his crime, by holding the Cadmea for 
themselves, and placing the Theban administration 
in the hands of Arcliias and Leontidas, who had be- 
trayed the citadel to Phoebidas. Hence it was na- 
tural to suspect, that though Phoebidas was the in- 
strument, the design had been formed by Agesilaus; 
and subsequent proceedings coniirnied this conjec- 
ture beyond contradiction. For when the Athe- 
nians had expelled the garrison^", and restored the 
Thebans to their liberty, he declared wai- against the 
latter for having put to death Archias and Leonti- 
das, whom he called polemarclia, but who in fact 
were tyrants. Cleombrotus'^", who upon the death 

iiia private capacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleases in 
apiiblic one, provided his country be a gainer by it. 
- Vqr ft noble contras^t, see an instance ia the LiJ'e of Aristide& 
Vol. II. 

J" Sec Xen. Uellen. v.; nlienoe it npp&ais that tliE Cadniea.wai 
recoTered by the Athenians, not the Tiicbans, U£ here staled in th> 
original text. 

39 Cleotnbrotus nas tlie youngest son of Pausaiiias, and the bw 
il>c» of Agenipolis. 
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L«f Agesipolis had succeeded to the throne, was sent 
i with an army into Boeotla. For Agesilaus, who was 
L now forty years above the age of puberty, and there- 
w fore legally exempted from service, was very willing 
p to decline tins commission. As he had lately indeed 
I made war upon the Phliasians in favour of exiles, he 
■was ashamed now to ap]>ear in arms against the The- 
bans in behalf of tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedtemonian named Spho- 
drias, of the party which opposed Agesilaus, lately 
appointed governor of Thespiie. This man wanted 
neither courage, nor ambition ; but he was governed 
rather by sanguine hopes, than by sense and pru- 
dence. Greedy therefore of an illustrious name, 
and reflecting how Phoebidas had distinguished him- 
self in the lists of fame by his Theban enterprise, lie 
was persuaded that it would be a much greater and 
more glorious performance, if without any directions 
from his superiors he could seize upon the Krseus, 
and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the sea 
by a sudden attatk at land. 
»* This, it is said, was a train laid for him by Pelo- 
rpidas and GeJon, first magistrates in Bceotia^". They 
tsent persons to him, who pretended to be deeply in 
i)the Spartan interest ; and who, by magnifying him 
' s the only man fit for such an exploit, worked up 
jiis ambition, till he undertook a thing equally un- 
just and detestable with the affair of the Cadmca, but 
onducted with inferior valour and attended with 
r^ess success. He hoped to have reached the Piraeus 
in the night, but day-hght overtook him upon the 
plains of Thriasia": and some light, we are told, ap- 
pearing to the soldiers to stream from the temples of 

9 The Lacedaraonianij they ftarefl, were tae strong for them, 
Ud therefore incited Sphodrias to this act of hostility against the 
Athenians, in order to draw thera into the quarrel. (L.) See X en. 

.v., and the Life of Pelopidas, Vol, 11. where jhe latter | 
BiBgistrate is respectively called Mellon and Melon,* 

■t° One of the Attic boroughs, of the tribe CEneTs, in the 
Neighbourhood of Eleusis'.* 
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Eleusis, they w«re struck with » religioiu "hotxot, 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of ailveiiture, when 
he found that hia march could no longer be con- 
cealed ; and, having collected some trifling booty, 
returned with disgrace to Theapia;. 

Upon this, the Athenians sent deputies to Spartn, 
to complain of him ; but they found, that the ma- 
gistrates had proceeded against him without their 
complaints, and that he was already under a capital 
protiecution. He had not dared to appear, and take 
his trial : for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, 
who were ashamed of hia conduct to the Athenians, 
and who were willing to resent the injury as done to 
themselves, rather than to have it supposed that they 
had joined in doing an injury to others. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young 
and handsome, and a particular favourite of Archi- 
datnus the son of Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is 
natural to suppose, shared in all tlie uneasiness of 
the young man for his father ; but he knew not how 
to assist him, or to nppear openly in his behalf, be- 
cause Sphodrias had been a bitter adversary to Age- 
silaus. Cleonymus, however, applying to him, and 
entreating him with many tears to intercede with 
Ageiiilaus, as the person whom they had most ret- 
Eon to dread, he undertook the commission. Three 
or four days passed, during which he was restrained 
by a reverential awe from mentioning the matter to 
hiS fatlicr ; but he followed him up and down in si- 
lence. At last, when the day of trial was at hand, 
he summoned up courage to say, '• Cleonymus was 
" a suppliant to him for his father." Agesilaus, 
(tnowing his son's attachment to that youth, did not 
lay any injunctions upon him against it i for Cleo- 
nymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
vould one day rank with the worthiest men in 
Sparta. Yet he did not give hira room to expect 
any great favour in this case ; he only replied, " Ho 
*' would consider, what would be the consistent 9od 
*' honourable part for him to act." 
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Archidatmtfi therefore, ashamed of the incfficacy 
of his interposition, discontimied his visits to Cleo- 
nymus, though he had previously been accustomed 
to call upon him many times in a day. Hence 
Sphodiias' friends gave up the matter for lost ; till 
ail intimate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Ety- 
mocles, in a ccxnversation which passed between 
them, discovei-ed the sentiments of that prince. 
.He told him, " He faig'hly disapproved Sphodrias' 
jl* attempt ; but he still looked upon him as a brave 
Rman, and was sensible that Sparta had occasion 
r« for such soldiers as he." Such was the way in- 
deed, in which Agesilaus, in order to oblige his 
son, constantly spoke of the cause. By this Cleo- 
nymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal 
Archidamus had served him, and Sphodrias' friends 
appeared with greater courage in his behalf. Age- 
tii^us was, certainly^ a most adectionatc father. 
It is said, when his children were small, he would 
join in their sports j and a friend happening to find 
kim one day riding among them upon a stick, he de- 
sired hira, " not to mention it, tiil he M-as a father 
" of children himself." 
Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which, the Athe- 
ins i>reparcd for war. This drew the censures of 
world upon Agesilaus, who to gratify an absurd 
childish inclination of his son obstructed the 
irse of justice, and subjected his country to the 
iproach of such flagrant offences against the Greeks. 
As he found his collcgue Qeombrotus" disinclined 
to continue the war against the Thebans, he dropped 
the exemption which the law fiu'nished him, though 
hs had previously availed himself of it, and marched 
ito BcEotia. The Thebans suffered much from his- 
orations, and he suffered as much from theirs in 
fetum. So that Antalcidas one day, seeing him 
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1^ had previously availed himself of it, and marched ^^ 
into BcEotia. The Thebans suffered much from his- 
Operations, and he suffered as much from theirs in 

fetum. So that Antalcidas one day, seeing him ^_ 

come off wounded, observed to him ; " The The- -^H 

*' XenO];>lion snys, the Ephori tliouglit Age^ilauf:, ntamoreex-i ^^| 

Cd genei-al, would conduct the war better than Clcombro- ^^M 

I viw has nothing to do in the text. (lb.) ^H 
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*9 bans pay you well for teaching them to fight, when 
" they had neither inclination nor skill for it." The 
Thebans, it is certain, were at this time much more 
formidable in the field than they had ever been, after 
having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
with the Lacedaemonians. For the same reason 
their ancient sage Lyciirgus, in one of his three 
ordinances called ' Rhetrje,' forbade them to go to 
■ftar frequently with the same enemy, viz. to prevent 
the enemy from learning their arf". 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Age- 
silaiis, " That it was not in any pnblic quarrel,' 
•' but from an obstinate spirit of private resent- 
" ment", that he sought to destroy the Thebans. 
*' For their part (they said) they were unnecessarily 
" wearing themselves out, by going in such num- 
" bevs upon this or that expedition every year, at 
" the will of a handful of Lacedajmonians." Upon 
tliis Agesilaus, desirous to show them that the num- 
ber of their warriors was not so considerable, or- 
dered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedemonians on the other. 
After which, the cryer summoned the trades to 
.slahd up one after another; first the potters, next 
the brasiers, then the carpenters, and the masons ; ■ 
in short, all the mechanics. In consequence oi'this, 
almost all the allies stood up, but not one of" the La- 
cedaemonians ; for they were forbidden to learn, or 
to exercise, any manual art : upon which Agesilaus 
smiled, and said, " You see, my friends, we send 
" more warriors into the field than you do." 

When he was come as far as Megara on his return 
from Thebes, as he was going up to tlie senate-house 
in tlie citadel", he was seized with spasms and an 

*f See tlic Life af l.jcurgus. Vol. I. It was by trnnsgresB- 
ing this rule, that ' the Swedisii Tiiaiimaii,' Chftrles XII,, tauglit 
Itis great riviil to tioii(]i)er him at rultona.* 

"> Tliis private rciscntment, wliicli Agesilaas entertained against 
tlie Xbebnns, nearly ruined both hiraselt* and his country. 

«* Xcnoplian says, it was as he was going from the temple of 
Venus to the senatc-tiDitEe. (lb.) 
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acute pain in his right leg. The Hmb immediately 
swelled, the vessels were distended with blood, and 
there appeared every sign of a violent inflamma- 
tion. A Syracusan physician opened a vein below 
the ancle, upon which the pain abated ; but the 
blood flowed so fast, that it was not stopped without' 
great difficulty, nor till he fiimted away and his life 
was in danger. He was carried to Lacediemon in a 
weak condition, and continued for a long time inca- 
pable of service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans received several 
checks both by sea and land. Tlieir most consider- 
able loss was at Leuctra'S which was the first pitched 
battle gained over them by the Thebans. Before 
the last-mentioned action, all parties were disposed 
to peace, and the states of Greece sent their deputies 
to Lacoda>mon to treat about it. Among tliese was 
Epaminondas, a man celebrated for erudition and 
philosophy, but who had not yet given any proof of 
his capacity for commanding armies. The other de- 
piities, he saw, were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus ; and he himself was the only one, who pre- 
served a proper dignity and freedom, both in his 
manner and in his propositions. He made a speec!) 
in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece 
in general; in which he showed that war tended to 
aggrandise Sparta at the expense of the other states, 
and insisted that the peace should be founded upon 
justice and cijuality : because then only it would be 
lasting, when all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agesilaus, perceiving that the Greeks listened to 
him with wonder and deep attention, asked him, 
"Whether or not lie thought it just and equitable, 
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MSS. have it ' Tegjrai' but tliere is no necessity, 
igh PBloieriiis insists so much upon it, to niter the received' 
reading. For that of Leuctra was certainly the first pitched bat- 
tle, in which theThebans defbaled the Spartans; and they effected 
it at the first career. Besides, it appears Irom Xenuphon, thnt Age- 
nlBUi was not then recovered from the sickness mentioned in the 
;t. (L.) M. Ricard, however, contends lor ' Tegyrn.' • 
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" tliat tlKJ cities of Ikootia sbould be declarM Jode-i i 
"pendent?" Eparaiuoiidas, witli great readiness 
aad spirit, answered liim by anotlier question, " Do 
" you think it just, that all tlie cities of Lacooia 
" should be declared independent ?'* Agesiiaua ia- 
censed at this answer started up, and insisted upon 
his declaring peremptoiily, *' Whetlier or not he 
*' agreed to the independence of Utiotia?" to which 
Epamiuondaii replied as before, " On condition that 
" you agree to the independence of Laconia." Age- 
ailaus now exasperated to the last degree, and glad 
of a pretext against the Tliebans, struck their name 
out of the treaty, and declared war agaiiiit them 
upon the 6pot. After the rest of tlie deputies had 
signed such points, as tlicy could amicably settle 
among themselves, he dismissed them ; leaving 
others, of a raore difficult nature, to be decided by 
the sword. 

As Cleombrotus had at that crisis an army in Pho- 
cis, the Ephori sent him orders to march against the 
Thebans. At the same time they despatclied their 
commissaries to assemble the allies, who were ill- 
inclined to tlie war, and considered it as a great 
burtlien upon them, though tiiey durst not contra- 
dict or resist the Lacedrcmonians. Many inauspi- 
cious signs and prodigies*'' appeared, as we have 
already observed ill the Life oi Epaminondas; and 
Prothous", the Spartan, opposed the war to tUe 

*^ Among others, it was oiinouoccd that the doors of the 'Bee- 
otian temples bad opened of themselves, that their priestesses had 
coficurred in anticipating some signal victory fbv thcii" countrymen, 
and thut aU the annour Bi«^el)ded in the tew{>ie of Hercules bad 
BiuUenly dtMi^ewed^ w« if that ilemi-god had himself set oft' to be 
present at an iinpcniiin^ battle. (Xeu. ib. vi.) The Lite of Epa- 
iiiiuundus, here mentioned, is uiiforluiintaly lost." 

*' PraUioiiii proposed, that the SSftartsiii sboidd dj^baoii their 
mny acconling to their engagement, aud tliat all tlie states shouhl 
cariy tbtiir uontributieits to the teiopJc of Apollo, to be eraployed 
only ta niakiitg war unoH such as aliuuld (tpftose llie libeity of the 
cities. ' Tlus,' he SBid, ' wouU\ givo ti> their cause tlie eunction of 
heaven, untl tW stales of Greece uoitlii at all times be reudy Co 
(mibjrk in it.' But ilie SlHl^UiJl^ only Imjthed at lliis iidvitx; lor 
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uttac»t of his power : but Agcsilous could uot be 
driven from his purpose. He succeedeJ in procur- 
the commencement of hu:»tilities ; in hopes, tliat 
le the rest of Greece was in a state of freedom 
and aliiance with Sparta, aiul the Thebans alone ex> 
cepted, he sltouid nave an excellent opportunity (^ 
chasti^ng that people. That tlie war was underUkca 
to gratify his resentment, rather than upon rational 
motives, is obvious ; because the treaty was con* 
claded at Laeedaemon on U;e fourteenUi of Sciro> 
»honon, and the Laceda'monians were defeated at 
Leuctra on the fiftli of Ilecatomboeon, which was 
only twenty days afterward. A tliousand citizens of 
Lacedffimou were there slain, among whom fell tlicir 
king Cleombrotus, and along with him tlie fl<»wcr of 
tfaeu" army. The beautiful Cleonymus, the son of 
l^pkodrias, was of the number: he was tliricc struck 
down as he was fighting in defence of his prince, and 
as o&ea recovered himself^ and was at last killed 
vitli his sword in Iiis haod '^. 

After the Laccdsinonians had sustained this un- 
expected blow, and tlie Thebans were crowned with 
pwe glorious success than Greeks had ever boasted 
ia a battle with Greeks before, tbe spirit and dignity 

flleBophaD adds), * It ap|i(^aredi as if tbc goiU ireie already urging 
fin cite Laceda;nionianfi to tlieir ruin.' 

•* EpnininanilfiB placed his bcxt Irooj* in one wing, and those 
vpan i*hieh lie least depended in the oilier. The ibrmer he coin- 
■uaaded in person ; tlie latter he directed, if tliey found the enemy's 
diarge too Wavy, to retire leisurely, ko as to ex[ioae lo them a. 
j)nping t^ont. Clcombrotus and Archidanius advanced to the charge 
with great v^our : but, u they pressed on the Theban wing which 
retir^ they gave Epaminondas »n oppQrtuoity of charging them 
both in flank and front : which he did with so much bravery that the 
Spartans began to give way, especially after the death of Cleorn- 
brotus, whose dead body however they recovered. At length, 
they were totally defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct of the 
Theban ^ncral. Four thousand Spartans were killed on the field 
of battle, whereas of the Tlicbans there did not fall above three 
hundred. Such was the fatal battle of Lcuctra, B, C. 371, by 
ivhich the Spartans lost their superiority in Greece, after having 
Jlejd it fijr nearly five hiindteti yean. . j^^^_ 
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of tlie vanquished was notwithstanding more to be 
admired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed if, as Xenophon says, " Men of merit 
in their convivial and playful conversations let fail 
some expressions and observations, wliich deserve to 
be remembered ;" certainly the noble behaviour and 
remarks of such persons, when struggling mth ad- 
versity, have a much higher claim to our notice. 
When the Spartans received the news of the over- 
throw at Leuctra, it happened that they were cele- 
brating a ftstival, and the city was full of strangers; 
for the troops of the young men and maidens were 
at their exercises in the theatre. The Ephori, though 
tlrey immediately perceived that their affairs were 
ruined and that they had lost the empire of Greece, 
would not suffer the sports to break off, nor any of 
the ceremonies of the festival to be omitted ; but 
having sent the names of the killed to their respect- 
ive families, remained to see the exercises, dances, 
and every other part of the exhibition concluded ". 
Next morning, the names of the killed and of the 
sumvors being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and 
other relations of the former class appeared in pub- 
lic, and embraced each other with an air of cheer- 
fulness and dignity ; while the relations of the latter 
shut themselves up, as in time of mourning. And 
if any one was forced to go out upon business, he 
displayed, both in his speech and in his coun- 
tenance, all the tokens of sorrow and humilia- 
tion. Among the matrons, the difference was 
still more remarkable. They, who expected to re- 
ceive their sons alive from the battle, were melan- 

*9 And «'iiere was the merit of alt this ? \\'liat could such n con- 
duct have for it's support, but either afiuclation or insensibility- i 
Ifthcy found aiu- rea^oil to- rejoice in the glorious deaths of their 
friends and fellim'-citizens, the ruin of the state vras certainly an 
object sufiicieTitly serious to coll them from the pursuits of festivity ( 
But Qtios JupHcr vuit perderc, prius demental ; The in&tuatlon of 
aitibition and jealousy drew upon them the Theban war, and it 
seemed to continue even after they had felt il's fatal consequenccv 
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choly and silent ; whereas those, who had an account 
tbat their sons were slain, immediately repaired ti> 
the temples to return thanks, and visited cacb-othgr 
with every mark of elevation and joy. ■ ,' 

The people who were now deserted by their allies, 
and expected that Epaminondas in the pride of- vic- 
tory would enter Peloponnesus, called to mind tlie 
oracle, which tiiey again applied to the lameo^sa'of 
Agesilaus. Their scruples upon thife occasion ex- 
tremely discouraged them ; and they were afraid that 
the divine displeasure had brought upon them the 
late calamity, for liaviiig expelled * sound man from 
the throne, and preferred a haft and lame one, in 
spite of the extraortfinaiy warnings which heaven 
had given them against it. Nevertheless, in consi- 
dtjation of his virtue, authority, add rcnosvn, they 
still looked upon him as the only man who could 
retrieve their affairs ; for, beside marching under his 
banners as their prince and general, they applied to 
him in every internal disorder of the commonwealth. 
At present, they were at a loss what to do with those, 
who had fled Irom the battle. The Lacedseniouians 
call such persons Tresantcs ^. In this ease-they did 
not choose to set those marks of disgrace upofithem, 
whicli the laws directed; because tiiey U'ece so -mi- 
merous, and so powerful, that there was -rCasonito 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. . I'or 
persons of this description arc not only^ excluded 
from all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with 
them : any man, that meets them, is at liberty., to 
strike them : they are obliged to appear in a forlorn 
and dejected manner, and in a vile garb cove£ed 
with motley patche.'' ; and to wear their beards Jialt- 
shaved and half unshaved. To have carried so rigid 
a law as tliis into execution, at a time when tlie-ot- 
fenders were so many, and when the commonweajfh 
had so much occasion for soldiers, would have been 
both impolitic and dangerous. 
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In this perplexity they had recourie to Agesilaiis, 
ancl invested hrm with new powers of legislation. 
But he without makinj» any addition, retrenchment, 
or cliange, went into the assembly, and told the La- 
cedasmonians, " I'he laws should sleep that day, and 
" the day following resume their authority ibr ever." 
Thug he preserved to the state it's laws entire, as 
well as tiie obnoxious persons from intainy. He 
then, in order to raise the young Spartans out 
of their depression and melancholy, marched into 
Arcadia at their head. He avoided a battle indeed 
with great care, but he took a .small town of the 
Mantineans ^', and raivaged the flat country. This 
in some degree restored Sparta to her spirits, and 
gave her reason to hope that all was not lost. 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. His in^ntry amounted to forty thousami 
men, exchisive of the Ught-armed, and of those who 
without arms followed merely for plunder. For, if 
the ^yhoIe were namhered, there were not fewer 
than seventy thousand concerned in this irruption. 
FuH six htradfed years had elapsed, since the ivst 
esfttblSshmene of the Dorians in Laced^mon ; and 
tflis- was the first time, during that long period, that 
cft*y hi«t seen an enemy in their territories : none 
hadl erer dared to set fofrt in thenT before ''^ But 
iww a n«W scene of hostilities appeared ; the confe- 
dlgrjffiert advanced without resistance, laying all waste 
■with rtrc and swoi'd, as far a* the Kiirotas and the 
■Wry suiHirbs of Sparta. IFor, as Theopompas in- 
iferms' n», Agesilaus would not staffer the Lacedaemo- 
Aijtns to engage with sueh an impetuous torrent of 
WW. He contented himself with placing his best 
iii^lintry in the middle of the city, and other inipor- 
Cant posts : and bore the menaces- -Mtd insults of the 
Thebans, who called him out by name, as the fire- 
brand that had hglited np the war ; bidding Wm 

S' See Xunopli. Heliun. vr. 

'' Plato finely observes of Sparta, ' that slie was like ihe temple 
of the Furies, which ng unebiMl courage to oppixnwhi" 
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fight for his country, upou which he had brought 
ao many misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumuh and 
disorder within the city, the outcries of the oH men, 
iAm moved backward ami forward expressing their 
grief aud indignation, and the wild behaviour of the 
women who were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy and the flames which ascended 
around them. He was in pain, likewise, for his re- 
patation. Spai-ta was a great and powerful state, at 
Ms accession ; and he now saw her giory wither, and 
hwown braggart spirit, which had ao often boasted, 
** That no Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an 
'* enemy's camp,** completely humiliated. In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalci- 
tlas on Uie subject of valour, and said, '* We have 
" often driven you ii*oni the banks of the Cephisus;'* 
Antalcidas replied, '* But we never dro%'e you from 
" those of the Eurotas." Near akin to this was the 
repartee of a Spartan of less note to an Argi\-e, who 
said, " Many of you sleep on the plains of Argos ;" 
to which the other retorted, " But not one of yon 
"sleeps on the plains of Lacedjemon." 

Some say, Antalcidas was at that time one of the 
Ephori; and that, fearing Sparta would be taken, 
lie conveyed his children to Cythera*'. As the 
enemy were preparing to pass the Emotas in oixler 
to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished thr 
other posts, and drew up all his forces on an emi- 
nence in the middle of the city. It happened that 
the river was much swoln with the snow which had 
fallen in great quantities, and the cold was move 
troublesome to the Thebans than the rapidity of the 
current; yet Epaminondas forded it, at the head of 
his infentry. As he was crossing, somebody pointed 
him out to Agesilaus ; who, after having viewed him 
for some time, only let fall this expression, *' O ad- 
" venturous man!" All the ambition of Epaminoo- 
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(las was to come to an engagement in the city. Mid 
to erect a trophy tliere ; but, finding lie could not 
draw down Agesilaus from the heights, he decamped 
and laid waste the country. 

There had long existed a disaffected party in La- 
cedeemon ; and about two hundred of that party 
leagued together, and seized upon a strong post 
called the Issorium, in which stood the temple of 
Diana". The LacedEemonians were solicitous to 
have the place immediately stormed j but Agesilaus, 
apprehensive of an insurrection in their favour, took 
his cloke and one servaut with him, and told them 
aloud, " That tliey had mistaken their orders. I 
" did not order you," said he, " to take post here, 
" nor all together in any one place ; but some there 
*' (pointing to another place), and some in other 
" quarters." When they heard this, happy in think- 
ing that "their design was undiscovered, they came 
out, and went to the several posts to which he 
directed them. At the same time he lodged another 
corps in the Issorium, took about fifteen of the mu- 
tineers, and put them to death in the night. 

Soon after this, he received information of another 
and a much more alarming conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met privately in a house belonging to one of 
them, to concert a plan for changing the form of 
government. It was dangerous, either to bring them 
to trial in a time of so much trouble, or to let tl»eir 
cabals pass wholly unnoticed. Agesilaus thcretbre, 
having consulted with the Ephori, put them to death 
without the formality of a trial, though no Spartan 
had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As maiiyof tlte neighbouring burghers, and of the 
Helots who were enlisted, slunk away from the 
town and deserted to the enemy, and this greatly 
discouraged his forces, he ordered his servants to go 



s* This passage is accompaoied with Borne minute topographical 
difficulties, which however it would be more icdioos rhaa ufeful, 
with M. Ricard, to remove.* 
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parjy in the morning to the quarters ; ancj wlier^ 
they found any had deserted, to hide their urnisj 
that their pumbers might not transpire. 

As to the twe, when the Thebans quitted Lacq- 
nia, historians do not agree. Some say, tlie winter 
quickly forced them to retire ; the Arcadians being 
inpatient of a campaign at that season, and falling 
offin a most disorderly manner : while others affirm, 
that the fhebans stayed full three months, in whicji 
fime they laid waste almost the whole country. 
Thcopompus writes, that at the very juncture when 
the governors of Boeotia had sent them ordqrs tq 
march home, there came a Spartan named Phrj.^u^ 
on the part of Agcsilaus, who gave them ton talent;? 
to leave Laconia. So that, according to him, they 
not oply executed all that they had intended, but re- 
ceived money from the enemy to defray the expense.*} 
of their return. For my part, I cannot conceive how 
Theopompus learned this particular, of which other 
historians appear to have been totally ignorant. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilau^ 
saved iSparta by controlling his native passions of 
obstinacy and ambition, and confining himself to 
such m^ures as were safe ones. He could not int 
(1ee4f after the late blow, restore her to her former 
glory and power. As healthy bodies, Jong accus- 
tomed to a strict and regular diet, often find the 
slightest deviation from that regimen fatal", so one 
single miscarriage brought that flourisliing state to 
decay. Neither is this to be wondered at. Their 
tonstitultion was admirably formed for peace, an4 
virtue, and harmony ; but when they sought to en- 
large their dominions by force of arms, and tg m.akQ 
acquisitions which Lycurgus had deemed u;mecessary 
to their happiness, they fell into a ruirious mistake. 
■ Agesilaus now, on account of his advanced age, 

ss Tliis, Dacier informs us, is taken from Hippocrates ; who, to 
obviate tlie inconvenience of occasionally-necessary chan<;es of diet, 
dissuaded too strict an attention to regimen in h'enlthy subject^?. 
See, also, the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. 1.* 

VOL, IV, I. 
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declined the service. But his son Archidamus, hav- 
ing received some succours from Dionysius tlie Sili- 
cian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained the 
battle emphatically called ' the Tearless Battle ;* 
for he killed immense numbers of the enemy, with- 
out losing a single man. 

Nothing could afford a more signal proof of the 
weakness of the Spartans, than this victory. Be- 
fore, it had been so common and so natural for them 
to conquer, that upon such occasions they offered no 
greater sacrifice than a cock ; those wlio fought were 
not elated, nor those who received the tidings of 
triumph overjoyed. Even after the important action 
at Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well de- 
scribed ^, the Ephori presented the person, who 
brought them the first intelligence of their success, 
with only a mess of meat from the public table. 
But now, when an account of this battle arrived, and 
Archidamus approached the town, they were not 
able to contain themselves. First, his father ad- 
vanced to meet him with tears of joy; and, after 
him, the magistrates. Multitudes of old men and of 
women flocked to the river, stretcliing out their 
hands and blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed 
off her late unworthy stains, and seen her glory 
beam afresh. Till that hour, the men were so mucii 
ashamed of their former defeat, that (it is said) they 
could not even encounter tlie eyes of their M-omen. 

When Epaminondas however re-established Mcs- 
sene, and the ancient inhabitants returned to it 
.fi-om all quarters, the Spartans had not courage to 
resist the measure by opposing him in the field. But 
it gave them deep concern, and they could not look 
upon Agesilaus without anger, when they considered 
that under him they had lost a coBntry quite as ex- 
tensive as Laconia, and superior in fertility to all 
the provinces of Greece ; a country, whose revenues 
they had long regarded as their own. For this rea- 



^<^ V. 73. This action was fouglit 01. xc. 5., B. C. 418. 
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^EdT^S^^^^ rejected the pe^ce offered bim by the 
^Hiebaiis ; not cUoosing formally to cede to them 
Hpat, which they in tact possessed. But while he 
Mas contending for what he could not recover, he 
Hrs near losing Sparta itself, through the superior 
Beneralship of his adversary. The Slantineans Iiad 
Hgain separated from their alliance with Thebes, 
Hpd called in tiie Laceda;niomans to their assist- 
Knce. Epaminondas, being apprised that Agesi- 
'laus was upon his march to Mantiuea, decamped 
unknown to the JMantuieans from Tegea in the 
night, and took a diiiereiit road to Lacedai-mon from 
that by which Agesilaus was marching j so that no- 
thing was more likely than that he would have come 
upon the city in a defenceless state, and taken pos- 
session of it with ease. But Euthynus of ThespiEe, 
as Calhsthenes states, or some Cretan (according to 
Xenophon) communicated the ])roject to Agesilaus, 
who sent a horseman to alarm die city, and not long 
afterward entered it himself. 

In a little time, the Thcbans passed the Enrotas, 
Ind attacked the town. Agesilaus defended it, 
|ith a vigour beyond his years. He saw that this 
^ i not the time, as on the former instance, for 
safe and cautious measures, but rather for the bold- 
est and most desperate efforts j and by those means 
alone, which he had never belbrc either trusted or 
^Bjtoptcd, he repelled the present danger, and snatched 
Hw town out of Kpaminondas' hands. Upon tin's 
^H^asion he erected a trophy, and showed the chil- 
^oren and the women, how gloriously the Spartans 
rewai-ded their country for their education. Archi- 
damus eminently distinguished himself that day, 
both by his courage and his agility, flying through 
the bye-lanes to meet the enemy where they pressed 
the hardest, and every where rcpidsing them with 
iu's little band. 

Butlsadas, the son of Phcebidas, was the most ex- 
traordinary and striking spectacle, not only to his 
(ountrymen but to the enemy. He was tall and 
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Beautiful In hi3 perstwi, and just shooting from a b^ 
into a man, the precise time at which the human 
flower has the greatest charm. He was without 
either arms or clothes, naked and newly anointed 
with oil ; having nothing but a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition he 
rushed out of his house, and having made his way 
tlirough the combatants, dealt his deadly blows 
among the enemy's ranks, striking down every man 
whom he encountered. Yet he himself received not 
a single wound ; whether it was, that heaven pre- 
served him out of regard to his valour, of he ap- 
peared to his adversaries as somewhat more than 
human. The Ephori, it is said, honoured him with 
a. chaplet f(*r his gallant achievement, but at the 
same time fined him a thousand drachmas for having 
dared to appear without his armour". 

Some days after this, another battle took place 
before Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed 
the first battalions, was very eager in the pursuit j 
when a Spartan named Anticrates"* turned short, 
and gave him a wound, with a spear according to 
Dioscorides, or as others say, with a sword. And 
indeed the dcscendents of Anticratcs are to this day 
called by the Lacedaemonians ' Machferiones,' as if 
their ancestor had struck him Mith a sword". This 
action appeared so important, and was so accept- 
able to the Spartans on account of their fear of Kjia- 
miuondas, that they decreed great honours and re- 
wards to Anticratcs, and an exemption from taxes 
to his posterity ; one of whom, named Callicratea **, 
is at present in possession oftli.it privilege. 

After this battle and the death of Kpaminondas, 



!' This story ia introduced by Budgell, in his pniper upon * The 
mixture (if virtae and vice in tht haman ciiaracter.' Special. 5Ct.* 

s" Diodorua SiculuB attributes this nclion to Gririns, llie twm pf 
Xenoplion, who (he suyg) u-as tilled inimediittely nllerMard. But 
Vlutarcli'i st^uoum tuc'ius better grounded. 
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Ae Greeks concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, un- 
der jiretcnce tliat the Messenians were not a distinct 
ttot-e, insisted that they shoidd not be comprehended 
Mi tJie treaty. All the rest, however, admitted them 
np take the oath, as one of the states j and the L^- 
■nedsmonians withdrew, intending to contiuue the 
npu*, in hopes of recovering Alessenia. Agesilaus 
Heould not therefore be considered otherwise than as 
violrait and obstinate in his temper, and insatiablv 
fond of Jiostilities, siuce he seized every method of 
obstructing the general peace, and protracting the 
war^ though at the same time, through want of 
money, he was forced to borrow from liis friends, 
and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. 
This was at a time, likewise, when he had the fairest 
o[)portuDity of extricating lumself fiXMn all his dis- 
tresses. Uefiides, after he had let slip such an enor- 
mous power, lost so many cities, and seen his coun- 
try deprived of the superiority both at sea and land, 
should lie have wrangled about the property and 
revenues of Messenc ? 

He suffered still more in his reputation by accept- 
ing a command under Tachos, the Egyptian chief. 
Jt was deemed inconsistent with one of the greatest 
characters in Greece, a man who had filled the 
whole world with his renown, to hire out his person, 
to barter his name and his interest for a pecimiary 
consideration, and to act as captain of a band of 
mercenaries, for a barbarian in arms against the 
Jting his master. Had he, now he was upward of 
eighty, with his body full of wounds and soars, again 
received. the appoinlment of captain-genera! to fight 
for the liberties of Greece, even then his ambition 
in that advanced period of life would not have 
been quite unexceptionable. For even honourable 
pursuits themselves nmst have their times and sea- 
sons, to give them a propriety ; or rather propriety 
and the avoiding of all extremes, is the charactC' 
which distinguishes honourable from dishi 
tourable pursuits. But Agesilaus was not moved 
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by this consideration, neither did he look upon any 
public service as unworthy of him : he thought it 
much more so to lead an inactive hfe at home, and 
to sit down in patient expectation of a natural 
death. He therefore raised a body of mercenaries, 
and fitted out a Reet with the money which Tachos 
had sent him, and then set sail ; taking with him 
thirty Spartans, as formerly, for his counsellors. 

Upon his arrival iu Egypt, all the state-officers im- 
mediately came to pay him their court. The name 
and character indeed of Agesilaus had raised great 
curiosity and expectation in the Egyptians in gene- 
ral, and they crowded to the shore to get a sight of 
him. But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur 
of appearance, and saw only a little plain old man in 
mean shabby attire seated upon the grass by the 
sea-side, they could not help regarding the matter in a 
ridiculous light, and observing that this was the very 
thing represented in tlie fable*; 'The mountain 
had brouglit forth a mouse.' They were stiU more 
surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made 
to strangers of distinction ; and he took only the 
flour, the veal, and the geese, refusing the pasties, 
the sweetmeats, and the perfumes : and, on their 
pressing and teazing him to accept them, re- 
plied, " They might carry them to his Helot's." 
rheophiastus informs us, he was pleased with the 
papyrus, on account of it's thin and pliant texture, 
which made it very convenient for chaplets ; and, 
when he left Egypt, he begged some of it from the 
king. 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Agesilaus, 
upon joining him, was much disappointed to find 
that he had not the command of all the forces given 
him, but only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, was placed at the head of the navy ; 



^ Athenffius raakes TachoB say tliisj and .■Agesilaus answer, ' You 

II find oie a lion by and by.' 
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and Tachos reserved to himself the chief direction, 
botii at sea and land. This was the first disagree- 
able circumstance, which occurred to Agesilausj and 
others quickly followed. The vanity and insolence 
of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he was 
forced to bear them. He consented to sail with hitn 
against the I'hcenicians, and contrary to his dignity 
and nature submitted to the barbarian, till he could 
find an opportunity of shaking off his yoke. This 
soon presented itself Nectanabis, Tachos* cousin, 
who commanded part of the forces, revolted, and , 1 
was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent embassa- 
dors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assistance. The 
same application he niade to Cliabrias, and pro- 
mised tnem both immense rewards. Tachos was 
apprised of these proceedings, and implored them 
flot to abandon him. Chabrias listened to his re- 
quest, and endeavoured also to appease Agesilaus* 
resentment, and to retain him in the cause, in which 
he had embarked. Agesilaus answered, " As for you, 
" Chabrias, you came hither as a volunteer, and 
therefore you may act as you think proper; but 
I was sent by my country, upon tlie apphca- 
tion of the Egj-ptians for a general. It would 
not then be right to commence hostilities against 
the people, to whom I was sent as an assistant, 
" except Sparta sliould issue orders to me so to 
" do." At the same time he despatched some of 
his officers home, with instructions to accuse Tachos, 
and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two 
rival kings also applied to the Lacediemonians; the 
one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a stronger regard for Sparta, and who 
would show her more substantial proofs of his at- 
tachment. 

The Lacediemonians gave the Egyptian deputies 
an audience, and this public answer, " That they 
" should leave the business to the care of Agesilaus." 
lut "their private instructions to him were, " to do 
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" what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.'*™' 
Agesilaus liflil no sooner received this order, than* 
he withdrew with his mercenaries and went ovfer tt *™ 
Nefttaiiabis, covering this strange and scandalous ^ 
jjroceedinj* with the pretence of consulting the id- ^' 
HcjKfit of his country"': when that slight veil is takeii ^s 
tiff, it's right name is treachery and base dcseitioi*. !« 
Th$ Lacedaemonians, it is tnie, by placing a regard a 
to those interests in the first rank of honour and viu 9 
tufr, IH't themselves no criterion of justice but Ibfe i 
^Aggrandisement pf Sparta. I 

Tachos, thiis abandoned by the mercenaries, took \ 
fd flight. But ftt the same time there rose up in J 
MCndes ahother competitor, to dispute the crown I 
■ti'ith Ntctanahis ; and tliat competitor advanced wil^ 
'a hund'red thonsand men, whom he had readily as- ' 
Tieiiiblcd. Nectanabis, in order to encotnage Age- 
^ikus, rtprcsfcnted to him, that though tlie number^ | 
6f the enemy were considerable, they were only a 
VtiiJEect multitude, matiy of them mechanics, who 
'Jvfei'e thoroughly despicable On account of their ut- 
Ver ighorancie of war : " It is not their numbers," 
fcaid Age'silaus, " that I fear, but that ignorance aiul 
*' inexperience, which render them incapable of 
" being encountered by art or stratagem ; for those 
" can be successfully exercised only upon such as, 
" having skill enough to suspect the designs of their 
" enemy, form schemes to countermine him, and in 
*' the mean time are caught by new contrivances. 
" Bat he, who has neither expectation nor suspicion 
*' ttf that kind, gives his adversary no more oppor- 
" tunity, than he who stands still ^Ves to a wrestler." 

*' Xcnoplionlias succeeded tolerably well in defending Apesilaus, 
with rwpect to his undertaking the expedition into Kgjpt. He 
represents him as pleased with the hopes of making: Tachos sorae 
requital for his nutnerouB services to the Lacedieinonians. of reetor- 
ing through his rneaits Ihe Cfjcek citi^ in Asia to their liberty, and 
(irreturniilg'tlieilt-offices done to the Spartans by the king of Per- 
*'h. Biit it Was in ^ain for tliat historian to otiempt to exculpate 
him with respect to his desertion of Tachos, which Plutarch justly 
it^Ms is an Set of ' treachery.' 
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SoOtt Afterward, the ndvcnturcr of Mcndcs sent 
IMtons to tound Agesilans. This alarmed Xecta- 
mkiii Imd when Agesilans advised him to give 
little ftaamediately, and not to protract the war with 
Mft Wht> had seen no service, but who by the ad- 
thiiftgic of inumbers might draw a line of circumvalla^ 
Htfa ibdul his trenches, and fbrcstal him in most of 
Us operations^ his fears and suspicions increased, 
M Suggested to him the expedient of retiring into 
i kx^ ttnd well-fortified town. Agesilaus was oi- 
iteded, ftnd could not well digest this instance of 
&thkA; yet he was ashamed to change sides a 
iJftfMMl time, and at last return without having eflect- 
tS^ny thing. He therefore followed his standard, 
iad ekitleted (he town along with him. 

VPIiM the enemy however came up, and began to 

Mi^ Iheir trenches in order to enclose him, the 

%}^liitn, afraid of a siege, was inclined to risk an 

lonikediate engagement ; and the Greeks were of ni^ 

opkuoft, liecause there was no great quantity of pro- 

vuions in the place. But Agesilaus opposed it; and 

ttte Egyptians on that account regarded him in a 

%erse ught than before, not scrupling to call him a 

(ndtdr to their king. These censures he now bore 

with patience, because he was waiting a favourable 

taioment for carrying into execution the following 

design. The enemy, as we have observed, with the 

view of shutting up Nectanabis, were drawing a deep 

trench round the walls. When they had proceeded 

so fiir in the work, that the two ends were almost 

ready to meet, as soon as night came on, Agesilaus 

ordered the Greeks to arm : he then went to the 

Egyptian, and said ; ** Now is the time, young man, 

** tor you to save yourself, which I did not choose 

** to mention before, lest it should be divulged and 

" lost. The enemy with their own hands have work- 

•* ed out your security, by labouring so long upon 

** the trench, that the part which is finished will pre- 

** vent our suffering by their numbers, and the space 

♦* which is left puts it in our power to fight them 
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*' upon fair and equal terms. Come on then, and 
*' show your courage ; sally out vigorously along 
*' with us, and save both youraclt' and your army. 
" The enemy will not dare to stand us in iiont, and 
*' our flanks are secured by the trench." Nectanabis, 
admiring his capacity, immediately placed himself in 
the middle of the Greeks, and advancing to the 
charge, easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus, having thus gained the prince's confi- 
dence, availed himself once more of the same stra- 
tagem, as a wrestler occasionally uses the same slight 
twice in one day. By sometimes pretending to fly, 
and sometimes facing about, he drew the enemy's 
whole army into a narrow ]ilace, enclosed with two 
ditches which were very deep and full of water. 
When he saw them thus entangled, he advanced to 
the charge with a front equal to theirs, and secured 
by the nature of the ground from being hemmed in 
or surrounded. The consequence was, that they 
made but little resistance j numbers were killed, and 
the rest fled, and were entirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs and 
firmly established in his kingdom, had a grateful 
sense of the services of Agesilaus, and pressed liim 
to spend the winter with him. But he hastened his 
return to Sparta, on account of the war which she 
had upon her hands at home ; for he knew that her 
Anances were low, though at the same time she found 
it necessary to employ a body of mercenaries. Nec- 
tanabis dismissed him with signal marks of honour, 
and beside other presents furnished him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of silver, for the expeflses 
of the Grecian wur. But as it was winter, he met 
with a storm whicli diove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the ' Haven of Mcnelaus"j' and there 
he died at the age of eighty-four years, of which he 
had reigned forty-one in J.accdsemon. For above 

"= An AiHcim port in tlie 3 led i lev ran can, Wtnecii Fpjiit and 
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thirty years of that time he made a most splendid 
figure, both as to reputation and power; having 
been considered, till the battle of Leuctra, as com- 
mander-in-chief, and as it were king of Greece. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons 
of ordinary rank in the place where they expired, 
when they happened to die in a foreign country, but 
to carry the corpses of their kings home. Agesilaus^ 
attendants, however, not having honey to pre- 
serve the body, embalmed it with melted wax, and 
in this manner conveyed it to Lacedaemon. His son 
Archidamus succeeded to the crown, which descend- 
ed in his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. 
This Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated 
by Leonidas, for attempting to restore the ancient 
discipline of Sparta ^. 

^3 Plutarch has written his Life.* 
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SUMMARY. 

Hatred entertained hy the Romans against Strabo thejiuher of 
Pompey ; and their attachment to the son. Flora*s extraordinary 
regard for him. He is accused of haxdng had too much com- 
merce toith married women. His Jrtigal^y, He saves his father's 
lifey and quells a mutiny: is prosecuted on a charge brought 
against his Jather. Assassination of Cinna. Pomipey collects 
his troops y and marches to join Sylla : gains several advantages 
over the opposite party : is received hy Sylla tvith great respect: 
goes to Mctellus' assistance in Gaul : divorces his xmfe Antistia, 
in order to marry Emilia : passes aver into Sicily ; and thence 
into AJricuy where he defeats Domitius^ and reduces the whole 
country in forty days, Sylla recalls him^ and gives him the sur* 
name of ' the Great.* He attains a triumph, in opposition to the 
mshes of that general y who becomes jealous of his renown: drives 
Lepidus out of Italy : and marches into Spain against Sertorius. 
Battle of Sucro. He writes to the Senate for money. The war 
terminated. Sertorius* death. Pompey cuts in pieces the fugitive 
slaves : is elected consul with Crassus : re'Cstablishes the autho" 
rity of the Tribunes : is reconciled to Crassus. Their conduct 
after the consulship. Origin of ^ the War of the Pirates* Their 
successes and insolent behaviour. Pompey is appointed general 
against them. Fruitless protest of the more respectable citizens 
against the unlimited power granted to him upon this occasion. 
His rapid successes. He returns to Rome, passes over to Athens^ 
and puts an end to the war. His conduct with regard to the 
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piralei in Crete. He is chosen to continue the tvar against Mith' 

ridates. In aohat manner he receives the notijication of this op- 

pointment. His shamefiil treatment of LucuUus. Mitkridates^ 

enclosed hy Pom'pey^ makes his escape : but is overtaken^ and de- 

featedn Tigranes sets a pHce upon that pritice's head. Ponnpey 

makes peace xoith Tigranes : defeats tfie Albanians and Iberians ; 

over the former of xichom he gains a second victory. Stratonice 

surrenders to him the fort, containing Mithridates* chief trea- 

sures. He takes another castle^ in xvhich he finds his private 

papers: subdues Syria^ and Judaa, Insolence of his J^eedman 

Demetrius, He is informed of Mithridates' death* Presents 

sent to him by Phamaces. He visits Mitylene^ and Rhodes : 

counteracts the reports spread at Rome in his dispraise, Cato 

refuses kirn his tno nieces^ nohom he asks in marriage for himself 

ami his son. His triumph. Measures which lead to his fall. 

His seditious speeches^ and conduct. Clodius* insolence. Pom" 

pey procures Cicero*s recalfrom exile. Is entrusted xvitb the care 

tf importing com to Rome^ and procures it in great abundance. 

Gnar Btrivee in Italy. The First Triumvirate. Pompey and 

Crassus acquire the consulship by violence^ and obtain for Casar 

a proreigaiion of his government of Gaul. Death of Juliu" 

Qtsarrel beivoeen Pompey and Caesar. The former declared sole 

tonnd : marries Cornelia : obtains a contintiation of his govern- 

ment for four years : demands the consulship for Ccesar^ at that 

time absent. His extravagant presumption; and preparations 

against Cafsar, who passes tJie Rubicon. Pompey placed at the^ 

head of the commonvoealth, with a discretionary power. General 

consternation at Rome. Casar arrives there^ and makes himself 

master of the whole of Italy. Pompey collects his land and sea- 

Jbrcei. His illustrious associates. Overture proposed by Casar ^ 

and rejected by Pompey y who neglects an opportunity of improving 

a victory. His confidence. He pursues Ctvsar. Complaint 

.raised against him. His hesitation abotit fighting. Order of 

hoHfe of both generals. Reflections upon their ambition and folly. 

T\e battle of Pharsalia. Pompey fiies : is received by Peticius 

on hoard his ship, and joins Cornelia at Lesbos : adxnses the 

inhabitants of Mitylcne to surrender themselves toCcesar: makes 

some efforts to draxo together his scattered forces : retires to Egypt. 

Ptolemy determines to have him assassinated ; sends Achillas to 

meet him. Pompey is murthercd. His frecdman Philip bums 

his corpse. Ctesar avenges his death. 



J- HE people of Rome appear from the first to 
have been aftected toward Pompey, nearly in the 
same manner as Prometheus, in ^schyhis, was to- 
ward Hercules ; when, after, that hero had delivered 
him from his chains, he says. 



The aire I hated, but the son I loved '. 



and 



For never did the Romans entertain a stronger 
more rancorous hatred for any general, than for 
Strabo, the father of Pompey. As long as he lived 
indeed, they were afraid of his abilities as a soldier, 
because he had eminent talents for war ; but upon 
his death, which happened by a stroke of lightening, 
they dragged his corpse from the bier, on the way 
to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greatest 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever expe- 
rienced from the same Romans an attachment begun 
at a more early period, more disinterested in all the 
stages of his prosperity, or more faitiiful in the de- 
cline of his fortune, than Pompey himself, 

The sole cause of their hatred of the father was 
his insatiable avarice ; but there were many causes 
of their affection for the son : his temperate man- 
ner of living, his application to martial exercises, his 
persuasive address, his strict honour, and his inva- 
j'iable accessibility'-'; for no man was ever less impor- 



■ Of the tragedy of ' Frometheus Released,' wlience tin's lineii 
tukeii, we have only Bome fragments remaining. Jupiter had con- 
fined Prometheus to the rocks of Caucasus by chains, from nfaich 
Hercules the son of Jupiter set him free. 

'See, fur afineainplilicatioaof this character, VelleiusPaterculus, 
ir. 29. Formii fxe^llint, nan ed qiiij Jlot comraendatur Mnlis, tedec 
digttitale cottstanlt, qua in Ulam conveniens amplitudinem Jbrtunam 
quoque ejws ad ulttmum vita comitala est diem. Jnvoeentid exiiftiiu, 
saKciilnle pracipKUi, eloguevtid tnediui, potentite fqu-is hoRorit enuta 
ad eiint defcrretur, nan ut ab eo occuparetur ) cupidissimiis s dux beilo 
perilhsimus, civis in toga, nisi ubi vererettir ne qnem haberet parem, 
itiodeslissimus : amicHiarwn tcnax, in offends exorabitis, in recanci- 
Hands grali/'ijidclimmiis, Sfc. Atraost all the Roman writers, indeed. 



tnnate in asking, or more gracious" in conferring,' 
fevoiu's. When he gave, it was -without arrogance ; 
and when he received, it was with dignity. 

iln his youth be had a most engaging countenance, 
which spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet 
that grace of aspect was not imattended with dignity, 
and amidst his youthful bloom there was a venerable 
and princely air. His hair naturally curled a little 
before ; which, together with the shining moisture 
and quick turn of his eye% produced a reputed, ra- 
ther than an actual likeness of Alexander the Great, 
33 represented in his statues. So that some at first 
gave him the name of Alexander, and he not refus- 
ing it, ofhei-s applied it to him by way of ridicule. 
Even Lucius Philippus% a man of consular dignity, 
as he was one day pleading for him, said, " It was no 
" wonder that he, hciiig a Philip, should be attached 
" to an Alexander." 

We are told that Flora the courtesan took a plea- 
sure, in ber old age, iu speaking of the commerce 
which she had Iiad with Ponipey ; and used to de- 
clare, that she could never quit his embraces without 
giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius one of 
Pompey's acquaintance bad a passion for her, and 
nccasioned her nuicli trouble by bis importunities. 
At last she told bim, she could not consent on ac- 
count of Ponipey. Upon which he applied to Pom- 
pey for his permission, and he gave it bim ; but, 
though he seemed to retain a regard for her, he 
himself never approached, nor had any intercourse 
with her aflerward. She bore the loss of him, not 
with the slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was 

a«jiee in llie aljove-nieniioned drawback upon Lis excellenccjiiis ■ 
intolerance of an equal.* "% 

J 'Tyftin signifies not only ' mnisture,' but ' flexibility.' Lu- 
cian hua byfiim fiui?>ar. And rm Tfpi ik «/i.;ta:« p'tS-^iif i'/f^ii 
^eenis more applicable to the Utter sense, 

■* Lncins Marcios I'liilippus, one of tbe greatest orators of his 

time. He was Augustus' father-in-law, tiaving married his mother 

Alia. Horace meiiUons bim, Ep. I, vli, 4*., and Cicero iJaii, de 

^^ff. Orat. 47. --!<; 
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cause, conceived an affection for him, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. The proposal was, 
accordingly, made to his fiicnds: Pompey accented 
it, and the treaty was privately concluded. The 
people, however, conceived some notion of the 
thing, from Antistius' exertions in his favour ; and 
at last, when he pronounced the sentence in the 
name of all the judges, by which Pompey was ac- 
quitted, the multitude, as it were upon a signal 
given, broke out into the old marriage-acclamation 
of ' Talasio.' 

The origin of this term is said to have been as 
follows : AVhen the principal Romans seized the 
daughters of the Sabines, who were come to see 
the games the}'- were celebrating in order to entrap 
them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a 
virgin remarkably tall and handsome, and lest she 
should be taken from them as they carried her o^ 
they cried all the way they went, ' Talasio.' Tala- 
sius was a young man, universally beloved and ad- 
mired: all who heard them therefore, delighted 
with the intention, joined in the cry, and accompa- 
nied them with plaudits. The marriage of Talasius, 
we are told, proved fortunate; and thence all bride- 
grooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed with that 
acclamation. This is the most probable account of 
the term, that I can discover". 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and sub- 
sequently repaired to CInna's camp. But, finding 
some unjust charges laid against him there, he 
availed himself of the first private opportunity to 
withdraw. As he was nowhere to he found, a 
Tumour prevailed in the army, that Cinna had put 
the young man to death : upon which, numbers who 
hated Cinna, and could no longer endure his cruel- 
ties, attacking his (juarters, he fled for his life ; 
snd being overtaken by one of the inferior officers, 
who pursued him with a drawn sword, fell upon his 



* See more of this, in the Life of Eomulus, Vol. 
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Imees, and ofiered him his very vahiable ring : but 
the officer with great ferocity replied, " I am come 
^ not to sign a contract, but to punish an impious 
'' and lawless tyrant j" and killed him upon the 
spot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, 
a tyrant still more savage, seized and held the 
jeins of government. It was not long however 
before Sylla returned to Italy, to the high satisfac- 
tion of most of the Romans, who in their present 
nnhappy circumstances thought a change of master 
10 small advantage. To such a desperate state had 
their calamities reduced them, that no longer hoping 
ibr liberty, they sought only the most tolerable ser- 
vitude. 

Pompey was then in the Piccnc % whither he had 

retired, partly because he Iiad lands there, but 

ehiefly on account of an old attachment which the 

cities in that district had to his family. Observing 

bowever, that the best and most considerable of the 

citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's 

camp as in a port, he resolved to do the same. At. 

die same time, he thought it did not become him to 

go like a fugitive who stood in need of protection, 

but rather in a respectable manner at the head of 

an army. He therefore tried, what levies he could 

make m the Kcene ; and the people, rejecting: 

Carbons applications, readily repaired to his standard. 

Upon this occasion one Vindius happening to say, 

^ jPompey is just come from under the hands of the. 

pedagogue, and is all on a sudden become a dema-- 

* gogue among you ;" they were so much provoked, 
diat they immediately laid hold on him, and cut him. 
in pieces. 

• Thus Pompey at the age of twenty-three, with- 
out a commission from any superior authority,' 
erected himself* into a general ; and having placed 

^ Hod. Tlie March of Ancona, to the N. E. of Rome, on the' 
ooart ^f the Adriatic.^ 
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his tribunal in the most public part of the large city 
of Auximum, by a formal decree copamanded th^ 
Ventidii, two brothers who opposed him in behaU" 
of Carbo, to deplixt the city. He enlisted soldiers ; 
and appointed tribunes, centurions, and other offi^^ 
cers, according to the estiablished custom^ He did 
the same in all the neighbouring cities ; for the par« 
tisans of Garbo retired, and gave place to him, and 
the rest were glad to range themselves under his bani- 
ners. So that within a little time he had raised 
three complete legions, and furnished himself with 
provisions, beasts of burthen, and carriages; ia 
short, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved toward Sylla, not by 
hasty marches, or as if he sought to conceal himselt ; 
fcr he stopped by the way to harass the enemy, and 
attempted to draw off from Carbo all those parta of 
Italy, through which he passed. . At last, three ge-^ 
nerals of the opposite party, Carinna, Coelius, and 
Brutus, came against him all at once ; not in front 
or in one body, but hemming him in with their three 
armies, in hopes of ejecting his entire destruction. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled his 
whole forces, and charged the army of Brutus at 
the head of his cavalry. The Gaulish horse on the 
enemy's side sustained the first shock ; but Pompey 
attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of 
prodigious strength, and brought him to the ground 
with a push of his spear. The rest immediately fled, 
and threw the infantry into such disorder, that the 
whole was soon put to flight. This produced so great 
a quarrel among the three generals, that they parted, 
and took different routes. In consequence of whicii 
the cities, concluding that the fears of the enemy, 
had caused them to separate, adopted Pompey's in* 
terests. 

Not long afterward, Scipio the consul advanced 
to engage him. But before the infantry were near 
enough to discharge their lances, Scipio's soldiers 
saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them : 
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Upon which, Scipio himself was obliged to fly. At 
last, Carbo sent a large body of cavalry against 
Pompey, neir the river Arsis. These however met 
with so warm a reception, that they were soon bro- 
ken, and forced in the pursuit upon impracticable 
ground; so that, finding it impossible to escape, 
they surrendered themselves with their arms and 
horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these tran^ 
actions ; but, upon the first rumours of Pompey's 
being engaged with so many adversaries and such 
respectable generals, dreading the consequence, he 
set off with all expedition to his assistance. Pom- 
pey, having received intelligence of his approach, 
ordered his officers to sec that the troops were armed 
and drawn up in such a manner, as to make the 
kandtoinest and most gallant appearance before the 
commander-in-chief. For he expected great ho- 
nours from him; but he obtained still greater. 
Sylla no sooner saw Pompey advancing to meet 
him with an army in excellent condition, both as to 
the age and size of the men, and the spirits which 
siiccess had given them, than he alighted ; and upon 
being saluted of course by Pom})ey as ' Imperator^,* 
he returned his salutation with the same title: 
though no one imagined that he would have honour- 
ed a young man, not yet admitted into the senate, 
with a title for which he was himself at tliat time 
contending with the Scipios and the Mariuses. Tlie 
rest ci his behaviour was as respectful, as that in 
the first interview. He used to rise up and uncover 
his head, whenever Pompey came to visit him j 
which he was rarely observed to do for any other^ 
though he was surrounded by a number of persons 
of distinction. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On 
the contrary, when Sylla wished to send him into 
Gaul, where Metellus had achieved nothing worthy 

^ Thii story ii repeated in the Life of Crassusy Vol. Ill * 
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of the forces under liis direction, he said, ^^ It m§ 
*• not right to take the command from a man, who 
*^ was his superior both in age and character; buf, 
^* if Metellus should desire his assistance in the coin- 
" duct of the war, it was at his service.** McteBo* 
accepted the proposal, and wrote to request he woald 
come; upon which he entered Gaul, and not only 
signalised his own valour and capacity, but revived 
■in Metellus the spirit of adventure, which was aliflost 
tixtinguished by age : just as brass in a state of fhsioo 
is said to melt that which is solid and cold, sooner 
than fire itself. But as it is not usual, when a cham* 
-pion has distinguished himself in the lists, and gained 
the prize in all the games, to commemorate or recclA 
the performances of his younger years ; so have I 
been afraid to stir up the actions of Pompey at thi* 
|)eriod of bis life, as^ though in themselves exthiOr* 
•ditiary, they w^ere yet eclipsed by the number and ifiH' 
portance of his later expeditions : lest, by dwelling 
lipon his first essays, I should leave myself no room 
for those greater and more critical events, which 
mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had rendered himself master of Italy, 
and was declared dictator, he rewarded his principd 
officers with riches and honours, making them libe- 
ral grants of whatever they solicited. But he was 
most struck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, 
and was persuaded that he owed more to his services^ 
than to those of any other man. He therefore re- 
solved, if possible, to take him into his alliance ; and 
as his wife Metella was entirely of the same opinion, 
they persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to 
marry ^Emilia the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom 
Metella had had by Scaurus, and who was at that 
time pregnant by another husband*. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical, than this new 
contract. It was suitable, indeed, to the times of 
Sylla ; but it ill became Ponipey's character, to take 

* Manius Glabrio. See the Life of Sylla, Vol. III. p. 279.» 
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.^Bmilia in her state of pregnancy from another^ 
lEind bring her into his house ; and at the same time 
shamefully and cruelly to divorce Antistia, distressed 
as she must be for a father, whom on account of 
this very husband she had lately lost. For Antlstius 
was killed in the senate-house, oecausc it was thought 
his regard for Pompey had attached him to Sylla's 
party. And her moUier, upon this divorce, laid 
violent hands on herself. This was an additional 
^ene of misery, in that tragical marriage ; as was 
also the fate of j^milia, who died in Pompey's house 
in child-bed. 

Soon afterward, Sylla received an account that 
Perpenna had taken possession of Sicily, where he 
afibrded an asylum to the survivors of the opposite 
Action. Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that 
island: Domitius had entered Africa; and many 
other persons of distinction, who had escaped the 
fury of^the proscriptions by flight, had sought refuge 
there. Upon which, a considerable armament was 
sent against them under Pompey, who quicklj^ com- 
pelled Perpenna to quit the island ; and having re- 
covered the cities, which had been much harassed by 
preceding armies, behaved to them all wuth great 
aumanity, except the Mamertines who were seated 
in Messina. That people had refused to appear be« 
fore his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurisdic'* 
tion ; alleging, that they were excused by an ancient 
privilege received from the Romans. His reply was, 
" Will you never have done with citing privileges to 
** men who wear swords ?** His behaviour also to 
Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For 
if it were necessary, as perhaps it was, to put him to 
death, he should have done it immediately ; and then 
it would have been the work of him, who gave 
orders for it. But instead of that, he caused a Ro- 
man, who had been honoured with three consulships, 
to be brought in chains before his tribunal ; where 
be sat in judgment upon him, to the regret of all 
the spectators, and ordered him to be led away to 
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execution. As they were fulfilling his orders, CailMj, 
upon seeing the sword drawn, was so much disordered 
by it, that he was forced to beg a moment's respite, 
and a private place for the necessities of nature. 

Caius Oppius" tlie friend of Cajsar states, that 
Pompey treated Quintus Valerius likewise with great 
inhumanity. For knowing him to be a man of let- 
ters, and that few were to be compared with him in 
respect of knowledge, he took him (he says) aside; 
and after he had walked with him, till he had satis- 
fied himself upon several points of learning, com- 
manded his servants to drag him to the block. But 
we must be very cautious how we give credit to Op- 
pius, when he speaks of the friends and enemies trf 
Caesar. Pompey, indeed, was under the necessity 
of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, parti- 
cularly when they were publicly taken ; but others 
he sufercd to escape, and some he even assisted in 
getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise tlie Himereans for 
attempting to support his enemies, when the orator 
Sthenis told him, *' He would act unjustly, if he 
" passed by the person that was guilty, and punished 
" the innocent." Pompey asking him, *' Who was 
" the gtiilty person ;" he replied, " I am the man. 
" I persuaded my friends, and compelled my ene- 
" mies, to take the measures they did." Pompey, 
delighted with his frank confession and noble spirit, 
tbrgave him first, and subsequently ail the people of 
Himera. Being informed that his soldiers committed 
great disorders in their excursions, he scaled up their 
swords, and if any of them broke the seal, he took 
care to have them punished. 

^ The snrae, who drew up an Accuimt of tlse Sjjttni&h war. H* 
was also u biogrujitier, und iirote (among others) ilie Lives of Cahu 
iMarius, Pompey, and ihe elder ticipio Africaniis. See A. Gell. vii. 
1., Sueton, Jul. Ctes. 52, and V^oss. de Hisl. Lat. i. 67- But hi» 
Works uf that kind ore lust. He nas ineeu euough to compose a 
Tresti«e, to prove thnt Ciesaria was not the eon of Cxiur. Many 
have ascribed to hini likewise the Jatter books of the Gallic war, 
which are by olliers assigned to HirEius,"' 
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Whfle he was making tliese and other regulations 
in Sicily, he received a decree of the senate and let* 
ters from Sylla, commanding him to cross over into 
Africa, and to carry on the war with the utmost 
vigour against Domitius ; who had assembled a much 
more powerful army tlia,n that which Marius had car- 
ried not long before from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself master of Home, and from a fugitive 
became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his prepa- 
rations for this expedition ; and leaving the command 
in Sicily to Memmius, his sister's husband, set sail 
with a hundred and twenty armed vessels, and eight 
hundred store-ships laden with provisions, arms, 
money, and machines of war. Part of his fleet 
landed at Utica '", and part at Carthage : immediately 
after which, seven thousand of the enemy came over 
to him ; aud he had brought over with him six le- 
gions complete. 

Upon his arrival, he met with a whimsical ad- 

Tenturc. Some of his soldiers (it seems) found a 

treasure, and shared considerable sums. The thing 

lODiing pubhc, the rest of the troops concluded 

it the place was full of money, which the Cartha- 
^nians had hid there in some time of public dis- 
tress. Pompey therefore could make no use of 
them for several days, as they were searching for 
treasures : and he had nothing to do but to walk 
about, and amuse himself with the sight of so many 
thousands digging and tinning up the ground. At 
last they gave up the point, and bade him lead them 
wherever he pleased, for they were sufficiently pu- 
niriied for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and ranged his 
troops in order of battle. Tliere happened to be a 
channel between them, craggy, and difficult to pass. 
In the morning likewise it began to rain, and the 

'° Hod. Satcor, at the mouth of tlio river Bagriida, the next city 
b point of magnitude to Carthage, and alier it's destruction the 
C^pitsl of the country. It became afterward additionally eminent. 
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wind blew ■with great violence, so that Dtftnithis, 
not imagining there would be any action that day, or- 
dered iiis army to retire. Pompey, however, looked 
upon this as his opportunity, and passed the defile 
with the utmost expedition. 'Die enemy stood upon 
their defence, but it was in a disorderly and tumultu- 
ous manner, and their resistance was neitiier general 
nor uniform. Besides, the wind and rain beat in 
their faces. The storm also incommoded the Ro- 
mans, for they could not well distinguish each othejv 
Nay, Pompey was himself in danger of being killed 
by a soklier, who asked him the word, and did not 
receive a speedy answer. But, at length, he 
routed the enemy witli considerable slaujihter ; not 
above three thousand of them, out of twenty thou- 
sand, escaping. The soldiers then saluted Pompey 
* Imperator,' but he told them lie would not accept 
the title, so long as the enemy's camp stood untouch- 
ed : if they chose therefore to confer such an honour 
upon him, they must first make themselves masters 
of the entrenchments. 

Upon this, tlicy advanced with great fury against 
them. Pompey fought without his helmet, under 
the apprehension of an accident similar to that, 
which he had recently escaped. The camp was taken, 
and Domitius slain; in consequence of which most 
of the cities immediately submitted, and the rest 
were taken by assault. He made lurbas one of Do- 
mitius' confederates prisoner, and bestowed his crown 
upon Hiempsal. Advancing with the same title of 
fortune, and while his army had all the spirits in- 
spired by concjuest, he entered Numidia, and conti- 
nued his march for several days ; subduing all tJiat 
came in his way, and reviving the terror of the Ro- 
man name, whicii the barbarians had begun to disre- 
gard. Nay, lie cliose not to leave the savage beasts 
in the deserts, without having given them likewise a 
specimen of Roman valour and success. Accord- 
ingly, he spent a few days in hunting lions and 
elephants. The whole time he passed in Africa, 
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"we are told, was not above forty days ; in which he 
defeated the enemy, reduced the entire country, 
and brought the affairs of it's kings under proper re- 
gulations, though he was only in liis twenty-iburtU 
year. 

On his return to Utica, he received letters from 
Sylla, by which he was ordered to send home the rest 
or his army, and to wait there with a single legion 
for a successor. This gave him deep concern, though 
he kept it to himself, but the army expressed their 
indignation aloud ; insomuch, that when he entreated 
them to return to Italy, they broke out into abusive 
terms against Sylla, and declared they would never 
abandon Pompey, nor suffer him to trust a tyrant. 
At first, he endeavoured to pacify them with mild 
representations; and when he found these had no 
eroct; he descended from the tribunal, and retired to 
his tent in tears. They went however, and took 
him thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, 
where they spent great part of the day ; tliey in- 
sisting that he should stay and keep the command, 
and he exhorting them to obey Sylla's orders, and 
to form no new faction. At last, perceiving no end 
df their clamours and importunity, he assured them 
with an oath, " That he would kill himself, if they 
*' attempted to force him." And even this with dif- 
ficulty induced them to desiet. 

The first intelligence Sylla heard was, that Pom- 
pey had revolted ; upon which he said to his friends. 

Then it is my fate to have to contend with boys 

in my old age.** This he said, because Marius, 
who was very young, had brought him into so much 
trouble and danger. But when he had true informa- 
tion of the affair, and observed that all the people 
flocked out to receive Pompey, and to conduct him 
home with marks of high regard, he resolved to ex- 
ceed them, if possible, in his attentions. He there- 
fore hastened to meet him, and embracing him in the 
{nost affectionate manner, saluted him aloud by the 
surname of Magnus, or * the Great ;^ at the same 
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time, ordering all those about him to give hlra tlw 
same appellation. Others say, it was given him by 
the whole army in Africa, but did not generally pre- 
vail, till it had been authorised by Sylla. It is cer- 
tain, he was himself the last to take it, and made no 
use of it till a long time afterward, when lie was 
sent into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against 
Sertorius. He then began to sign himself in his let- 
ters, and in all his edicts, ' Ponipey the Great ;* for 
the world had become accustomed to the name, aod 
it was no longer invidious. In this respect we may 
justly admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, 
who bestowed upon their eminent men such honour- 
able names and titles, not only for mihtary achieve- 
ments, but also for the lofty qualities and arts which 
adorn civil life. Thus the people gave the surname 
of Maximus (i. e. ' the Greatest') to Valerius ", for 
liaving rcconcded them to the senate after a violent 
dissension -, and to I'abius Rullus, for having ex- 
pelled some pei'sons descended from enfranchised 
slaves '^ who had been admitted into the senate on 
account of their large tbrtuncs, 

Wiien Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which he was opposed by Sylla. The 
latter alleged, " That the laws did not allow that 
" honour to any person, who had not been either 
" consul or pra;tor '^. Hence it was that the first 
" Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater 
" wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians in Spain, 



■' Marcus Valer 
This hajipened, 
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. U. C. 26' 

Brut. 14. 

" Jt was not his having 
sieves from the senate, r 
cured for Fabius the si 



Valerius Publicola tlie dictator. 
{Liv. ii. 31.) See also Cic 



!Xpelled the descendents of enfranchised 
ir yet his glorious victories, whidi pro- 
e of Maximus; but bis having reduced 
into four tribes the pnpulace of Home, who were before dispersed 
among the vrhole, and had thereby too much influenoe in elections 
and other public atiiurs. These were called ' Tribus UrbaniB.* 
(Liv.iv.4e.) 

'3 The senate, as Livy informs us (xxxi. 20.>, refused L. Corne- 
lius Lentulus a triumph for the same reason, although they thought 
bia ecbievemeiits wotcby of that honour. 
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^^ did not demand a triumph ; for he had held nei** 
" ther of these offices. If Pompey then (he added) 
^' who was yet but a beardless youth, and who was 
^ not of age to be admitted into the senate, should 
^ enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium 
" both upon the power of the dictator and the honours 
^ of his friend.'^ These arguments Sylla adduced, in 
order to show him that he would not allow of his 
triumph, and that if he persisted, he would chastise 
lu9 obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him 
consider, " That more worshipped the rising, than 
^' the setting sun :'' intimating, that his own power 
was increasing, while that of Sylla was upon the de- 
cline. Sylla did not well hear what he said, but per- 
ceiving by the looks and gestures of the company 
that they were struck with the expression, he asked 
what it was ; and when he was informed, in admira- 
tion of Pompey's spirit he cried out, " Let him 
^ triumph 1 Let him triumph 1" 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and 
jealousy upon this occasion, it is said that, the more 
to mortify those in whom it appeared, he intended 
to have had his chariot drawn by four elephants ; 
fi>r he had brought with him a number from Africa, 
which he had ts^en from the kings of that country. 
But finding the gate too narrow, he renounced his 
design, and contented himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all that they ex- 
pected, were inclined to disturb the procession, but 
he took no pains to satisfy them ; affirming that, ^' He 
^' had rather give up his triumph, than submit to 
" flatter them.** Upon which Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had 
been the most vigorous in opposing his triumph, de- 
clared, " He now found Pompey really ' the Great,* 
" and worthy of the indulgence." 

There is no doubt that he might then have been 
easily admitted a senator, if he had desired it ; but 
bis ambition was to pursue glory in . a more uncom- 
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inon track. It would have been nrtthing strange,* 
that Pornpey should have been a senator before the 
prescribed age ; but it was a very extraordinary in- 
stance of honour, to triumph before he was a sena- 
tor. And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
aftections of the multitude ; the people were de- 
lighted to see him, after his triumph, classing with 
the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not witliout uneasiness, at finding him 
advance so fast in reputation and power ; yet he 
conld not think of preventing it, till with a high 
hand and entirely against his will Fompey raised Le- 
pidus " to the consulsliip, by assisting him with all 
his interest in the election. Upoft- which Nylla, see- 
ing him conducted home by the people through the 
J'orum, thus addressed him : " 1 observe, young 
" man, you are pi'ond of your victory. And un- 
" doLibtedly it was a great and extraordinary thing, 
" so to manage the people that I>epidiis, the worst 
'• man in Rome, should be returned senior to Ca- 
" tnlus, one of the very best. But awake, I charge 
*' you, and be upon your guard. For you have now 
" made your adversary stronger than yourself." 

1'he displeasure, which Sylla entertained in his 
heart against Pompcy, appeared most plainly from 
his will. He left considerable legacies to his hicnda, 
and appointed them guardians to his son, but he 
never once mentioned Ponipey. The latter, not- 
withstanding, Ijore this with the utmost temper and 
moderation ; and when Lepidus and others opposed 
his being buried in the Campus Martins, and his hav- 
ing the honours of a public funeral, he interposed, and 
by his presence not only secufKd, but did honour to 
tlie procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon after hi* 
death. Lepidus wished to usurp the authority of a 
dictator; and his proceedings were neither indirect, 

" Miircus j-'Emilius Lepidus, nlio by Pompey's interest was tie*, 
ckrCd coABul with fj. Lutalius C'atulus, A. U. C. (i7(j. See I 
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nor veiled with specious pretences. He immediately 
took up arms, and assembled the disaffected re- 
mains of the factions, which Sylla had not been able 
entirely to suppress. The uncorrupted part of the 
senate, and of the people, indeed, were strongly 
attached to his collegue Catulus, and in respect to 
prudence and justice there was not a man in Rome 
who had a higher character ; but he was more able 
to direct the civil government, than the operations 
of wai". The crisis therefore called for Tompey^ 
and he did not hesitate a moment wliich side to take, 
lie joined the honest party, and was declared general 
against Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of Italy and was master of Cisalpine GauU 
where Brutus acted for him with a considerable 
force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his 
way in other paits, but he lay a long time before 
Mutina '% which was defended by Brutus. Mean« 
while Lepidus advanced by hasty marches to Rome, 
and sitting down before it, demanded a second con- 
sulship. The inhabitants were much alarmed at the 
number of his forces ; but their fears were dissipated 
hy a letter from Pompey, in which he assured them, 
that he had terminated the war without striking a 
blow. For Bnitus, whether he betrayed his army 
or was betrayed by them, had surrendered himself 
to Pompey ; and, having received a party of horse 
as an escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. 
Pompey however sent Geminius the next day to 
despatch him, which brought no small stain upon 
his character. Immediately after Brutus came over 
to him, he had informed the senate by letter, that 
it was a measure fvhich that general had voluntarily 
adopted ; and yet on the very next day he put him 
to'death, and wrote other letters containing heavy 
charges against him. This was the father of that 
Brutus, who in concert with Cassius slew Caesar. 

'5 J/orf. Modena * 
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But the son, as appears from the Life which we have 
written of him, bore no resemblance to the sire, 
either in war or in his death. Lepidus, being soon 
driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia ; where he 
died of grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his 
affairs, but from having accidentally found a billet 
(as wc are told) by which he discovered, that bis 
wife had dishonoured his bed. ■ 

At that time Sertorius, an officer very different 
from Lepidus, was in possession of Spain, arid not a 
little formidable to Rome itself; all the remains of 
the civil wars being concentrated in him, just as in 
fL dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to 
a distempered part. He had already defeated seve- 
ral generals of less distinction, and was then en* 
gaged with Metellus Pius, a man of great character 
in general, and more particularly in war ; but age 
seemed to have abated in him that vigour, which is 
necessary for seizing and improving critical occa* 
sions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition, with which Sertorius 
snatched those occasions from him. He came on 
in the most daring manner, and more like a captain 
of banditti, than a commander of regular forces; 
annoying with ambuscades, and other unforeseen 
alai-ms, a champion who proceeded by the common 
rules, and whose skill consisted in the management 
of heavy-anncd forces. 

At this juncture Pompey, having an army without 
employment, endeavoured to prevail upon the se- 
nate to send him to Metellus' assistance. In the 
mean time, Catulus ordered him to disband his 
forces ; but he found various pretences for remain- 
ing in arms in the neighbourhood of Rome : till at 
last, upon the motion of Lucius Philippus, he ob- 
tained the desired command. On this occasion one 
of the senators, we are told, somewhat surprised at 
the motion, asked him who made it, whether his 
meaning was to send out Pompey [pro consulc] as 
the representative of a consul ? " No," he replied, 
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" but [^pro ccnsulibus] as the representative of con- 
" suls :" intimating, Dy this, the incapacity of both 
the consuls of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were 
excited, as is usual upon the appearance of a new 
general of reputation ; and such of the Spanish na* 
tions, as were not very firmly attached to Serto- 
rius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed 
himself in a very insolent and contemptuous manner, 
^th respect to Pompey ; and said, " He should 

want no other weapons than a rod and a ferula 

to chastise the boy with, were it not that he feared 
** the old woman ;** meaning Metellus. In feet how- 
ever it was Pompey, of whom he was afraid, and on 
his account he carried forward his operations with 
much greater caution. For Metellus had fallen into 
a course of luxury and pleasure, which no one could 
have expected, and changed his soldier-like simpli- 
city for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey 
gained additional honour and interest, for he culti- 
vated plainness and frugality more than ever ; 
though he had not, in that respect, much to correct 
in himself, being naturally sober and regular in his 
desires. 

The war appeared in many forms ; but nothing 
affected him so much as the loss of Lauron, which 
Sertorius took before his eyes ^°. Pompey thought 
he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke of it in 
high terms ; when suddenly he found himself sur- 
rounded^ and being afraid of moving, had the morti- 
fication to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. 
In an engagement however near Valencia he defeated 
Herennius and Perpenna, officers of considerable 
rank, who had sided with Sertorius and acted as 
bis lieutenants, and killed above ten thousand of 
their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack 

»^ See the Life of Sertorius, p. 24, and not (70).* 
VOL. IV. L 
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Sertofius, tliat MeteUus miglit have no share in fh« 
victory. He found him near the river Sucro, and 
they engaged iiboiit the close of day. Both were 
afraid, that Metclkis should come up ; Pompey anx- 
ious to %ht alone, and Sertorius to have but one gene- 
ral to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubt- 
ful, one wing in each army being victorious. But of 
tlie two generals Sertorins gained the higher ho- 
nour, for he routed the battalions which opposed 
him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on horse- 
back by one of tlie enemy's infantry, a man of gi- 
gantic size. "Wliile they were closely engaged with 
their swords, the strokes happened to light on each 
other's hand, but with different success ; Pompey 
receiving only a slight wound, whereas he lopped ofi' 
the hand of the other. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already 
broken : but be unexpectedly escaped, by leliiK 
quishing his hoi'se with it's gold trappings and other 
valuable furniture to the barbarians, who quarrelled 
about the division of the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both again »irew 
irp to decide the victory, to which both laid elaim. 
Bat upon Metcllus' arrival Sertorius retired, and his 
army dispersed. Nothing was more common than 
tor his forces to disperse in that manner, and after- 
ward to reunite ; so that he wasofitcn seen wander- 
ing about alone, and as often like a torrent swelled 
by sudden rains, advancing again at the head of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait upon Me- 
tellus ; and upon approaching him ordered his lictors 
to lower tile fasces, by way of compliment to IVfetel- 
iiis, as his superior. But Metelhis would not auSiT 
it : and indeed iu all respects he behaved to Pompey 
with the utiQost politeness, assuming nothing on 
account of his consular dignity or his seniority, ex- 
cept when they encamped, tc^etlicr, to give the. pa- 
role. And tliey had frequently separate camps ; for 
tiig enemy by his artful axtd various mfasures, by 
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making hh afipearance at difTerent places almost at 
the same instant, and by drawing them from one 
aetion to another, obliged them to divide their forces- 
He cut off their provisions, he laid waste their 
eountry, he made himself master of the sea : the eon- 
seqoence of which was, that they were both com- 
])dled to quit their own provinces, and to have re- 
course to those of others for supplies. 

Pompey, having exhausted most of his own for- 
fme in support of the war, applied to the senate for 
nrniey to pay the troops ; declaring, that he would 
rctani- with his army into Italy, if they did not send 
it him. Lucnllus, who was then consul, though he 
was apon bad terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
mgh him with the money as speedily as possible ^" ; 
because he wished himself to be employed in the 
Mithridatic war, and was therefore afraid to give 
Pompey a pretext for leaving Sertorius and solicit- 
m§ the command against Mithridates, which was a 
ttore honourable and yet appeared a less difficult 
commission. 

In the mean time Sertorius was assassinated by his 
own officers ; arki Perpenna, who was at the head of 
the conspirators, attempted to supply his place. He 
had indeed the same troops, the same magazines, 
and the s»me supplies ; but he had not the same un- 
derstanding, to make a proper use of them, Pom- 
pey immediately took the field, and having received 
iotdligence that Perpenna was much embarrassed in 
his measures, threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, 
with orders to spread themselves over the plain. 
Then,, as soon as Perpenna had engaged in the pur- 

'. »* Seethe Life of Lucullus, Vol. III. p. 333. Sertorius' death, 
mentioDed below, took place thre'e years afler the consulship of 
Lucullus, B, C. 7S. The subsequent account of Pompeys conduct, 
with regard to Perpenna'rt papers, recurs in the Life of Sertorius, 
jS. S6i; as dbes that of his * cutting up the Servile war by the 
roots' in the Life of Crassus, Vol. III. Throughout the biographies 
indeed af the three menabers of the First Triumvirate, occur (as 
Alight naturally be expected) frequent co-incideuces, which it may 
WKe ofice-'fbf all'to have suggested in this place. ^ 
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suit of them, lie suddenly made his appearance with 
the main body, attacked and entirely defeated him. 
Most of the officers fell in the battle ; Perpenna 
himself was taken prisoner, and brought to Ppmpey, 
who commanded him to be put to death. Neverthe- 
less, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, 
neither are we to suppose him (as some will have it) 
forgetful of the services, which he had received from 
that officer in Sicily. On the contrary, he acted 
with a wisdom and dignity of mind, which proved 
very salutary to the public. Perpenna, having gotten 
the papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed him 
letters, by which some of the most powerful men in 
Rome, who were desirous to raise fresh commotions 
and overturn the establishment, had invited Serto- 
rius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing that those let- 
ters might excite greater wars even than that which 
he was then on the point of finishing, put Perpenna 
to death, and burned the papers without having 
given them a perusal. He stayed just long enough 
in Spain to compose the troubles, and to remove 
such uneasiness as might tend to break the peace ; 
after which he marched hack to Italy, where he ac- 
cidentally arrived, just as the Servile War was at it's 
height. 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, upon 
the arrival of Pompey, (who, he feared, might snatch 
the laurels from his brow), resolved to come to a 
battle, Iiowever hazardous it might prove. He suc- 
ceeded, and killed twelve thousand three hundred 
of the enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interwove 
this with the honours of Pompey ; for he killed five 
thousand of the slaves, whom he fell in with, as they 
were flying after the battle. Upon which, to be be- 
forehand with Crassus, he wrote to the senate, '* That 
*' CrasKus had indeed beaten the gladiators in a 
*' pitclicd battle, but that he himself had cut up the 
'* war fay the roota." The Romans took a pleasure 
in speaking of this one among another, on account 
of their regard for Pompey ; which was such, that 
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no part of the success in Spein against Sertorius waS 
ascribed by a single individual, either in jest or 
earnest, to any but Ponipey. 

Yet these honours, and this high veneration for 
(he man, were mixed with some tears and jealousies, 
that he would not disband his army ; but treading in 
Sylla's steps raise himself to sovereign power, and 
maintain himself in it by the sword '*. Hence the 
number of those, wlio went out of fear to meet him 
and congratulate him upon his return, was equal to 
that of those who went out of love. But when he 
had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would dismiss his troops immediately after the tri- 
umph, there remained only one more subject for 
envious tongues, viz. that he paid more attention to 
the commons, than to the senate ; and that, in order 
to win the affections of the people, he had determined 
to re-establish the authority of the tribunes, which 
Sylla had destroyed. This was true: For there 
never was any thing upon which they so much set 
their hearts, or so extravagantly coveted, as to see 
die tribunitial power restored. Ho that Pompey 
deemed it a peculiar happiness, that he had an op- 
portunity of bringing that affair about ; knowing 
that, if any one should be beforehand witli him in 
this design, he should never find any other means 
of making so agreeable a return for the people's re- 
gard. 
A second triumph was decreed liim '', together 

'^ Cicero, in hii Epistles to Atlicue, says, Pompey made no my- 
Etery of this unjustifinble ambition. The passages are remarkable : 
Mirandum cnim in modum Cneins noslei' St/ilani regni similitudinem 
concnpivit : EiA^ rat MyM, nihil tile ungaam minus obscure Ivlit. 
(vii. 9-) And again. Hoc ttir/ie Cneim naster biennio ante cogitavit ; 
aa lyllatarit animus ejui, et proscripturil. (lb, 10.) Hence we see 
how happy it was for Rome, that in the civil nars Cicsar, and not 
Pompey, proved the conqueror, 

" He triumphed toward the end of A. U. C. 682, and at the same 
time was declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a peciw 
liar honour, to gain the consulate without having first borne the sub- 
ordinate offices; but his two triumphs, and hia great services, ex- 
cused that deviation from the common rules. 
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with the coHBulship. But these were not considered, 
as the most extraordinar}' instauces of iiis jiower. 
The strongest proof of his grciitiiess was that Cras- 
Bus, the ricliest, the most elocjuent, and the most 

fiowerful man in the administration, who used to 
uok down upon Pompey and all the world, did not 
venture to soHcit the consulship without having first 
asked his leave. Pompey, who had long been wish- 
ing for an opportunity to lay him under an obliga- 
tion, received the application with pleasure, and 
made strong interest with the people in his behalf; 
declaring, that he should take their giving him 
Crassus tor a collcguc, au kindly as their favouf to 
himself. 

Yet after their election they disagreed In evej-y 
thing, and were embroiled in all their meaBurea. 
Crassus had the greatest interest with the senate, 
and Pompey witli the people. For he had restorod 
to them the tribunitial power, and had suffered a law 
to be enacted, that judges should again be appointed 
out of the equestrian order"'*. The spectacle, how- 
ever, the most agrce&ble to the people was Pompey 
himseli', when he went to claim lys exemption from 
serving in the wars, It was the custom for a Roman 
knight, wJicn he had served the time prescribed l>y 
law, to lead his horse into the Forum, before the 
two niagistratcs called censors j and after having 
given an account of the generals and other ofliceps 
uuder whom he had made his campaigns, and of his 
own actions in them, to demand his discharge. Upon 
these occasions, they received proper marks of ho- 
nour or di-^grace, according to their behaviour. 

Gelhus and Lentuhis were then censors, and had 
taken their seats in a manner which became their 
dignity, to review the whole equestrian order; when 
Pompey was seen at a distance, with all the badges 



" L. Aurelius Cotla cnrried tliiit point, w! 
an-1 Plutarch says ' again,' because Caius Gra 
that privilege tu the knights (i% jears before. 



he was pricfari 
uE had (QH^glil^— 
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ef his office as consul, leading his horse by the bridle. 
As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, he ordered his lictors to make an open- 
ing, and advanced with his horse in hand to the l^bot 
of the tribunal. The people were struck with ad- 
miration, and a profound silence took place : at the 
game time a joy, mingled with reverence, was visible 
in the countenances of the censors, the elder of 
whom addressed him as follows ; ^^ Pompcy the 
"Great, I demand of you, whether or not you have 
** served all the campaigns required by law ?" With 
a loud voice he replied, " I have served them all ; 
" and all under myself as generalissimo." The peo- 
ple were so charmed with this answer, that there 
was no end of their acclamations. At last the cen- 
sors rose up, and conducted Pompey to his house, 
to indulge the multitude, who followed him with the 
loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulship approached, and 
his difference with Crassus was daily increasing, 
Gaius Aurelius^^ a man of the equestrian order, who 
had never intermeddled with state-affairs, one day 
after the people were met in full assembly ascended 
the Rostra, and said ; ^^ Jupiter had appeared to him 
** in, a dream, and commanded him to acquaint the 
^* consuls, that they must take care to be reconciled 
" before they laid down their office.'* Pompey stood 
still, and held his peace ; but Crassns went up and 
gave him his hand, and saluted him in a friendly 
manner. At the same time, he addressed the people 
as fiiUows : " There is Nothing, my fellow-citizens, 
" in my judgement, dishonourable or mean in making 
•* the first advances to Pompcy, whom you dignified 
•* with the title of* the Great,' when he was yet but 

a beardless youth, and to whom you voted two 

triumphs before he was a senator.*'- Thus recon- 
ciled, they laid down the consulsliip. 

Crassus continued his former mode of life ; but 

^' Ovatiu9 Aurelius. 






Pompey now seldom chose to plead the causes of 
those wlio applied to him, and by degrees left the 
bar. He rarely indeed appeared in public, and when 
he did, it was always with a long tiain of friends and 
attendants ; so that it was not easy either to speak to 
him, or to see him, except in the midst of a crowd. 
He took pleasure in having a number of retainers 
about him, because iic thought it gave him an air of 
grandeur and majesty ; and he was persuaded that 
dignity should be preserved unsoiled by the tamilia- 
rity, and even by the very touch, of tliemany. Por 
those who are raised to greatness by arms, aud know 
not how to descend again to the equality required in 
a republic, are extremely liable to fall into contempt, 
when they resume the robe of peace. Tlie soldier 
is desirous to maintain that rank in the Forum, 
which he held in the field ; and he, who cannot dis- 
tinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to 
give place in the administration of civil afiairs. When 
therefore the latter has gotten the man, who shone 
in camps and triumphs, into the assemblies at home 
[and finds him claiming the same pre-eminence 
there], of course he endeavours to humble him ; 
whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm 
of military glory. This quickly appeai'cd from sub- 
sequent events. 

The power of the pirates'' had it's foundation in 
Cilicia. Their progress was the more dangerous, 
because at first it had been but little noticed. In the 
Mithiidatic war they assumed new confidence and 
courage, on account of some services whicli they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being 
engaged in civil wars at the very gates of their capi- 
tal, the sea was left unguarded, and the pirates by 
degrees attempted higher things ; not only attacking 

*^ For an account of this war see F!or. iii. B., who concludes it 
with asking. Quid priiu in hnc mirere victoria f velocitatem, qiibd 
ipuidragfsinio dleparla est ? anfilidtatem, qitbd ne una quidem n "" 
amissa f9l? an fterpetidlatem, quad amplita jrirata ni '" -"* 
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ihips, but islands and maritime towns. Many per- 
sons distinguished for their wealth, biith, and capa- 
city' embarked with them, and assisted in their de- 
predations, as if their empioyffient had been worthy 
the ambition of men of honour. They had in various 
^aces arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, all strongly 
KHtified. Their fleets were not only extremely well- 
manned, supplied with skilful pilots, and fitted for 
theirbusiness by their lightness and celerity: but there 
was a parade of vanity about them, more mortifying 
than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, 
and plated oars ; as if they took a pride, and 
triumphed in their villainy. Music resounded, and 
drunken revels were exhibited on every coast. 
Here generals were made prisoners ; and there the 
cities, which the pirates had seized upon, were pay- 
ing their ransom, to the great disgrace of the Ro- 
man power. The number of their gallej's amounted 
to a thousand, and the cities taken to four hundred. 
Temples, which till then had stood inviolably sa- 
cred, became subject to their rapine. They ruined 
that of Apollo at Claros, that where he was wor- 
shipped under the title of Didym^us'^ that of the 
Cabiri in Samothrace, that of Ceres" at Hermiona, 
that of ^sculapiiis at Epidaurus, those of Neptune 
in the Isthmus, at Ta^narus, and in Calauria, those 
j>f Apollo at Actium and in the isle of Leucas, and 
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So called from Didyme, in tlic territories of Miletus, in Ionia. 
as aa islanil in the loniau, and Samiithrace in the JEgeaa 

-' Pansanjas (L»con. iii. H.) informs us, the Lacedfcmoniaos 
icDrBhip Ceres under the name of ' Chthonia;' and (Corinth, ii. 35.) 
he gives us the ori^rin of that name: ' The Argivessay, that Chtho- 
nia Ibe daughter of ColontJiB, having been saved from a conflagration 
by Ceres anil conveyed to Hormiona, hiiilt a temple to that goddess, 
who was worshipped there under the name of Chthonia.' (L.) Her- 
tniona and Epidaurus were both cities in Argolis : TienaruB, a pro- 
montory in Laconia, hod. Cape Matapan ; Calauria, a small island 
near Crete; Actium stood on the Gulf of Ambracia; L«ucas lay at 
i little distance to the south ; and Somos was situated in an islanil of 
e luune, oS the Ionian coast.* 
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those of Juno at Samoa, Argos, and the promon- 
tory of I^ciniura"*. 

They hkewise oftered strange sacrifices (those of 
Olympus, I mean'^*^) and celebrated certain secret 
Hysterics, among which those of Mithra, origiaally 
instituted by them, continue to this day". They 
not only insulted the Romans at sea, but infested 
the great roads, and pUindered the villas near the 
coast : They carried off Sextilius and Bellinius two 
praetors, in their purple robes, with all their ser- 
vants and lictors. They seized the daughter of An- 
tony, a man who had been honoured with a triumph, 
as she was going to her country-house ■% and he was 
forced to pay a large ransom for her release. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance was, 
when tliey had taken a prisoner, and he cried out 
that ho was a Roman and toid tliera his name, they 
pretended to be struck with terror, smote their 
thighs, and fell upon their knees to beg his pardon. 
The poor man, seeing them thus humble in their en- 
treaties, supposed them in earnest, and promised he 
would forgive them : for some were so officious as to 
put on his shoes, anil others to help !iim on with his 
gown, that his (juality might not again be mistaken. 
When they had carried on this fiirce, and enjoyed it 
for some time, they let a ladder down into the sea, 
and bade him " go in peace ;" and if he refused to 
do it, they pushed him off the deck, and drowned 
him. 



'i The printed text gives us tlie erroneouE reading oT ' Leiica- 
nium,' but two MSS. read ' Lacinium,' Livy oitea mentions Juno 
Lacinia, xlii. 28, &c. &c. See also Cic. de Div. i. a*. 

=* Not mount Olyrapui, but the tityof tha^ ^unle, near Phaselk 
in Pamphylie, which was one of the reeeptaclea of the pirates. 
Wliai sort of Kicrifices they used to ofler there, is not known. 

^' According to Herudotus, the Persians worshipped Venus ub- 
dcTthe name of Mi th res or Mithra; but thceun, which is on object 

adoration in that country, is here probably meant by this word, W 



:ular sigaitication is ' Lon 
" At MiseauiD. See Cic. pro. Leg. Mauil. IS. 
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Tbeir power extended over the whole Tuscan 
sea, so tliat the Romans found their ti*ade and navi- 
gation entirely intercepted : in consequence of which 
\heiT markets were ill supplied, and they had reason 
to apprehend a famine. This, at last, made them 
project sending Pomi)cy to clear the sea of pirates. 
Gabinius one of Pompey's intimate friends proposed 
the decree-"^, which created him, not admiral but 
iPQDareh, and invested him with absolute power. 
It bestowed upon him the empire of the sea as iiir 
a9 iihe pillars of Hercules, and of the land tor four 
hundred furlongs from the coasts. There were few 
part9 of the Roman empire, which this commission 
did not include ; it comprehended likewise the most 
eonaderable of the barbarous nations, and the most 
powerful kings. Beside this, he was empowered to 
choose out of the senators fifteen lieutenants to act 
under him, in such districts and with such authority 
as he should appoint. He was to take from the 
quaestors, and other public receivers, what money he 
pleased) and equip a iieet of two hundred saiL 
The number of marine forces, of mariners, and of 
lowers was left entirely to his discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, the 
people accepted it with inconceivable pleasure. 
The most respectable part of the senate saw, indeed, 
that such an absolute and unlimited power was above 
envy, but they considered it as a real object of fear. 
They all therefore, except Cffisar, opposed it's pass* 
iog into a law. That chieftain was for it, not out of 
regard to Pompey, but in order to insinuate himself 
into the good graces of the people, whom he had 
lon^ been courting. The rest were very severe in 
their expressions against Pompey ; and one of the 

*9 This law was made A. U. C. 686. The crafty tribune^ when 
he proposed it, did nut name Pompey. That general was now 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius, as ap^ 
pears frpm Cicero (De Prov. Consular.)) was a man of infiunous 
character. 



consuls venturing to say*', " If he imitates Romiiliis, 
*' he will not escape his fate," incutxed the risk of 
being torn in pieces by the populace. 

When Catulus indeed rose up to speak against the 
law, out of reverence for his person, they listened 
to him with great attention. After he had freely 
given Ponipey all due honour, and said much in his 
praise, he advised them to spare him, and not to 
expose such a man to so many dangers ; " for what 
" other will you have," said he, " if you should lose 
*' him ?" With one voice they exclaimed, " Your- 
*' self." Finding his arguments had no effect, he 
retired. Upon this, Roscius mounted the Rostrum, 
but not one of them would listen to him. He made 
signs to them however, with his fingers, that they 
should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a 
collegue. Incensed at the proposal they set up 
such a shout, that a crow which was flying over the 
Forum, was stunned with the force of it and fell 
down among the crowd'". Hence we may conclude, 
that when birds fall upon sucli occasions, it is not be- 
cause the air is so divided with the shock, as to 
leave a vacuum; but rather because the sound 
strikes them like a blow, when it ascends with such 
force, and produces so violent and so surge-like an 
agitation. 

The assembly then broke up, without having come 
to any resolution. Upon tlie day appointed for re- 
ceiving their suffrages, Ponipey retired into the 
country; and on learning that the decree was 
passed, he returned to the city by night, in order to 
prevent the envy, which the multitudes of people 
coming to meet hini would have excited. Early the 
next morning, however, he made his appearance, 
and attended the saeriticc. After which he sum- 



s'' 'The consuls of tliis year were Cftlpumius Piso, ami Aciliua 
Glabrio. 

" Another instance of this we liave in the Life of Floaimiiu. 
Vol. III. p. M. 
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moned an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost 
IS mucli more as the first decree had bestowed. He 
was empowered to fit out five hnndred galleys, and 
(o raise an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
loot, and five tKousand horse. Twcnty-ftiur sena- 
tors were selected, who had all been generals or 
prtEtors, and were appointed his lieutenants ; and he 
had two quECstors allowed. As the price of provi- 
sions immediately fell, the people were highly 
pleased, and it gave them occasion to say, ** That 
" the very name of Pompey had terminated the 
" war." 

In pursuance of his cliarge, he divided the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieu- 
tenant for eacii, and assigning him a squadron, By 
tbus stationing hie fleets in all quarters, he enclosed 
the pirates as it were in a net, took great numbers 
of them, and brought them into harbour. Such of 
their vessels as had got out in time, and could es- 
cape the general cliace, retired to CUicia, like so 
many bees into a hive. Against these he prc^osed 
to go himself, with sixty of his best galleys; but he 
resolved first to scour the Tuscan sea, and the coasts 
of Africa, iSnrdioia, Corsica, and .Sicily of all pira- 
tical adventurers; which he effected in ibrty days*, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and those of his 
lieutenants. As the consul Piso however was in- 
dulging his mahgnity at home, in wasting his stores 
and discharging his seamen, he sent his fleet round 
to Brundusium, and went himseli" by land through 
Tuscany to Rome, 

As soon as the people were informed of his ap- 
proach, they sallied out in crowds to receive him, 
in the same manner as they had done a few days be- 
fore, to conduct him on his way. Their extraordi- 
nary joy was owing to the unexpected speed, with 
which he had executed his commission, and to the 
superabundant plenty which reigned in the markets. 

• See p. 1S2. not. (22.) 
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For tliis reason Piso was in diurger of bein^ deposed 
&om the comulsKr]), and Galiiiiiua had a decree 
ready drawn up for that fxirpose : but Pompey 
would not sutler liim to bring it forward. On the 
contrary his speech to the people was full of candour; 
and after having provided such tbiogs as he wanted, 
he set off for Brundusium, and put to sea a^an. 
Though iic was straitened for time, and in \un haste 
sailed past many cities witiiout slopping, yet he 
went ashore at' Athens, entered the town, and sa- 
crificed to the gods ; atleir which he addressed the 
people, and tlien prepared immediately to re- 
embark. As he went otrt of the gate, he observed 
two inseriptionn, each comprised in one line: That 
within the gate was, ,^^^ 

But know tliysclf a man, and be a god^'. J^^^f 

That withont, ^H 

We wisli'd, adored; we saw, and we attend. 

^ Some of the pirates, who yet traversed the seas, 
made tlieir submission ; and as he treated them in s 
humane manner, when he had them and their ships 
in his power, others entertained hopes of similar 
kindness, and avoiding his lieutenants surrendered 
tiiemsclvea to Pompey, with their wives and chil- 
dren. These were all spared; and it was principaJly 
by their means, that he detected and seized many, 
who had been guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore slili concealed themselves. 

Still however there remained a great numljer, and 
indeed the most powerful part of these corsairs, who 
sent their families, treasures^, and useless hands into 
castles and strong fortresses upon Mount Taurus, 
Tliey then manned their ships^ and waited fbr 
Pompey at Coracesium in Cilicia. A battle ensued, 
and the pirates were defeated ; after which, they re- 
tired into the fort. But they had not been long be- 
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Sieged, before they capitulated and surrendered 
thraiselves, together with the cities and islands 
which they had conquered and fortified, and which 
by their works as well as their situation were nearly 
impregnable. Thus the war was finished within 
three months at the &rthest, and the whole force of 
the pirates destroyed* 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety 
ships with beaks of brass, and his prisoners amount- 
ed to twenty thousand. Those he did not clioose 
to put to death ; yet at the same time he thoirght it 
wrong to sufier them to disperse, because they were 
not only numerous, but warlike and necessitous, 
and therefore would probably re-unite and cause fu- 
ture trouble. He reflected, that man is by nature 
neither a savage nor an unsocial creature, and tliat 
when he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to na- 
ture : yet that even then he may be humanised by 
changing his place of abode, and accustoming him 
to a new manner of life ; as beasts which are natu- 
laUy wild put off their fierceness, when they arc 
kept in a domestic way. He determined, there- 
fore, to remove the pirates to a considerable distance 
from the sea^, and bring them to taste the sweets 
of civil life, by living in cities and by the culture of 
the ground. With this view he placed some of them 
ID the little towns of Cilicia, which were almost de- 
solate, and which received them with pleasure, be- 
cause, at the same time he gave them an additional 
prorportion of lands. He repaired the city of Soli***, 
irhich had lately been dismantled and deprived of 
it^s inhabitants by Tigranes king of Armenia, and 
peopled it with a number of these corsairs. The 

f 

33 This project is highly commended by Flor. iii. 6.* ■ 
3-* This place (situated near tlie mouth of ihe Cydnus, and named 
after it's reputed founder, Solon), he called, after himself, * Pora- 
* peiopolis/ (L.) It was from this city, peopled originally in part by 
Athenians^ who quickly lost the purity of their Attic dialect, that 
the name * solecism', characteristic of certain barbarisms of laa- 
guage, was deriyed.* 



remainder, a considerable body, he planted in Djitia 
a city of Aciiaia, which though it liad a large and 
fiiiitfiil territory, was in want of inhabitants. 

Such, as looked upon X^ompey with envy, found 
fault with these proceedings ; but his conduct with 
respect to Mctellus, in Crete, was far from agi-eeable 
to his best friends. This was a relation of that Me- 
tellus, who had commanded in conjunction with him 
in Spain ; and he had been sent into Crete, some 
time before Ponipey was employed in this war. For 
Crete was, next after Cdicia, the greatest nursery of 
the pirates. Metcllus had destroyed many nests of 
them there ; and the remainder, who were at this 
time besieged by him, suppliantly addressed them- 
selves to Pompey, and invited liim into the island as 
included in his commission, and falling within that 
distance from the sea, to which he was anlhorised to 
carry his arms. He listened to tlieir application, and 
by letter enjoined Mctellus to take no farther steps 
in the war. At the same time, he ordered the cities 
of Crete not to obey that general, but Lucius Octa^ 
vius one of his own lieutenants, whom he sent to take 
the command. 

Ortavius went in among the besieged, and fought 
on their side : a circumstance, which rendered 
Pompey not only odious, but ridiculous. Knr what 
could be more absurd, than to suffer himself to be 
BO blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metcllus, 
as to lend his name and authority to a crew of profli- 
gate wretches, to be used as a land of anuilet for their 
preservation ! Achilles was thought to behave not 
Jike a man, but like a frantic youth, carried away by 
an extravagant passion for fame, when he 
signs to his troops not to touch Hpctor- 
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But Pompey fought for the common enemies oi" 
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tnankind, in order to deprive a prsetor, avIio was 
labouring to destroy them, of tne honours of a 
triumph. Metellus however pursued his operations^ 
till he took the pirates, and put them all to death. 
As for Octavius, he exposed him in the camp as an 
object of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches^ 
after which he dismissed him. 

When intelligence was brought to Rome that the 
"war with the pirates was finished, and that Pompey 
was bestowing his leisure upon visithig the cities^ 
jRfanilius one of the tribunes of the people proposed a 
decree, transferring to him all the provinces and 
forces under Lucullus, and adding likewise Bithy«- 
nia, which was at that time governed by Glabrio. 
It directed him to carry on the war aj^ainst Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, for which purpose he was also 
to retain his naval command. This was subjecting 
at once the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
the province^, which the former decree did not be- 
stow upon him, viz. Plirygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Upper Colchis, and Arme- 
nia, were granted by this ; together with all the 
forces, which under Lucullus had defeated Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the honours 
which he had dearly earned, and was superseded ra- 
ther in his triumph, than in the war ; but that was 
not, what affected the patricians the most deeply. 
Tbey wei'e persuaded, indeed, that Lucullus had 
been treated with injustice and ingratitude ; but it 
ti^as a much more painful circumstance, to observe 
in the hands of Pompey a power, which they could 
Call by no other name than that of ^ tyranny^^' 

36 I We have at last tbon,' said they, * a sovereign ; the republic 
is changed into a monarchy : the services of Lucullus^ the honour 
of Glabrio and Marcius, two zealous and worthy senators, are to be 
^crificed to the promotion of Pompey. Sylla never carried his ty* 
Tanny so far as this;' Two great men spoke in favour of the law, 
Ham^y, Cicero and Cassar. Of these, tlie former aimed at the 
coniulate, which pQmp«y's party could more easily procure for him^ 

VOL. IV* M 
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They tlierefiireexhoripd and eiicoiira^efi efl*fc flfltW 
to ojipose t!ie law, and maintain their liberty. Yet 
wfienthe time came, their fear of the people pre- 
vailed, and no one spoke upon the occasion except 
Catuliis. He urged many ai-i,'umenfs agatnst the 
bill : and when he found they had no eftect iipoii 
the commons, he addrCKsed himselfto the senattM^, 
and frequently exhorted them from the Rostrum, " to 
" seek^ some mountain, as their ancestors had done, 
*' some rock whither they might fly for the preserva- 
" tion of their liberty." 

The bill however, it is said, was passed by all the 
tribes, and almost the same universal authority con- 
ferred upon Pompeyin his absence, which SyJta wM 
able to gain only by the sword, and by carrying war 
into the bowels of his country. When Pompey re- 
ceived the letters which notified his high pi'omotion, 
and his fiiends who happened to be present congratu- 
lated him on the occasion, he knic his brows (we are 
told), smote his thigh, and expressed himself, as if 
lie ^vas already overburthened and wearied witb the 
weight of power^ : " Alaa ! and is there then no ■end 
'*'■ of my conflicts? How much better would it have 
" been, to remain one of the undistinguished many, 
*' than to be pej"petua!ly engaged in war? Shall I 
" never be able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, 
" and conjngal endearments ?" Even his friends were 
unable to bear the dissimulation of this speecb. 

than tliat of Catulus and thcsenstejaDd the laUer vm dcMglnti 
40 eee the people uiscnaibly loae tbat repubUc^a spirit and lore of 
liberty, which might one day ubsti-iict his vast dt^^igm. 

3J In this, as Catulus was addres-fing himself lo Ihe Benatots,1»e 
alludes win re pnibably (according to M. Dusoul) to the rctrrat into 
the Capitol at the time of the irruption of the Gauls, than to the se- 
cession of the plebeians to the Mons Saeei' ; tliougli the latter, in 
it's -aceompanyHig circumstances, seems te bear a stronger analogy 
to the case in question. * 

»' Is it possible to read this, without recoUectii^ the si 
tacter of our Ricliard III ; 

Alas! why would you heap these carei omnei 
1 an) unfit for «taCc ami majesty. — Sec. 

Shaksp. Ridi.iH.4iI.-T— 
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They luiew, that the flame of his native ambition 
md lust of power was blown up to a greater height 
]fy the difference between himself and LucuUus, and 
thai he r^oiced the more in the present pre&rence 
upon that account* 

But his actions speedily unmarked the man. He 
wused public notice to be given in all places withia 
hh commission 9 that the Roman troops w^re to re^ 
pior to him, as well as the kings and princes their 
atijes. Wherever he went, he annulled LucuUua' 
actey remitting the fines which he had imposed^ and 
taking away the rewards which he had bestowed. 
In short, he let slip no opportunity of showing the- 
partisans of that general^ that all his authority was 
gone* 

Of this treatment Lucullus naturally complained j 
And their common friends were of opinion, that it 
would be best for tliem to have an interview ; ac- 
cordingly, they met in Galatia. As they had both 
given distinguished proofs of military merit, the 
uctors had entwined the rods of each with laurel. 
HiUeuUus had marched through a country full of 
flourishing groves, but Pompey's route had led him 
through chill and naked wastes. His laurels, there- 
fore, were parched and withered ; which Lucullus* 
attendants no sooner observed, than they freely sup- 
plied tbam with fresh ones, and crowned his fasces 
^th them. This seemed to be an omen, that 
Pompey would bear away the honours and rewards 
of Lucullus^ victories'*. Lucullus had been consul 
bef()c^ Pompey, and was the older man, but Pom- 
pey's two triumphs gave him the advantage in point 
(^dignity. 

Their interview had, at first, the appearance of 
niuch politeness and courtesy. They began with 
inutual compliments and congratulations : But they 
KKm lost sight ev^ of candour and moderation, and 
procewied to scurrility; Pompey reproaching Lu- 

. <^a€9 1^ Life of Lucullus^ Voli IIL p< 3ao« 
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callus with lust of money, and LucuUus accusing 
Pompey ot*lust of powerjin-somucih that their friends 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After tliis, 
LucuUus bestowed upon his friends and followers 
lands in Galatia, as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable grants. But Pompey, who en- 
camped at a little distance from him, declared that 
he would not suffer his orders to be carried into exe* 
cution ; and seduced alt his soldiers, except sixteen 
hundred who (he knew) were so mutinous that they 
would be as unserviceable to himself, as they had 
been ill-affected to their old general. Nay, he 
scrupled not to disparage LucuUus' conduct, and to 
represent his actions in a despicable light. ** His 
** battles,'* he said, " had been only mock-battles, 
and he had fought with nothing but the shadows of 
kings : for himself it was reserved to contend with 
real strength, and well-disciplined armies j since 
** Mitbridates had now betaken himself to swords 
^^ and shields, and learned how to make a proper use 
" of his cavalry." 

On the other hand, LucuUus defended himself 
by observing, " That it was nothing new to Pom- 
pey, to fight with phantoms and shadows of war: 
for, like a dastardly bird, he had been accus- 
" tomed to prey upon those whom he had not 
•'killed, and to tear the poor remains of a dying 
opposition. Thus he had arrogated to himself the 
conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, and of Sparta- 
cus, which originally belonged to Metellus, to 
** Catulus, and to Crassus. He was not sui-prised 
^* therefore, that he was now come to claim the ho- 
" nour of finishing the wars of Armenia and Pontusy 
** after he had thrust himself into a triumph over the^ 
" fugitive slaves." 

In a little time, LucuUus departed for Rome^ 
and Pompey having secured the sea from Phccniciai 
to the Bosporus^ marched in quest of Mithridates^ 
who had an army of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand hor«e, but diu'st not risk an eiigagement- 
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That prince was in possession of a strong md s6* 
cure post upon a mountain, which he quitted upon 
Pompey's approach, because it was destitute of 
waten Pompey encamped in the same place : and 
conjecturing from the nature <xf the plants and the 
crevices in the mountaki that springs might befoun(}4 
he ordered a nwmber of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully supplied with 
water'^^. He was not a little surprised, that this had 
never occurred to Mithridates, during the whole 
time of his lying there encamped. 

Pompey now followed him to his new camp, and 
drew a line of circumvallation round him. Mithri* 
dates stood a siege of forty-five days ^ after which 
he found means to steal off with his best troops, havy 
irig first kiUed all the sick and disabled. Pompey 
overtook him near the Euphrates, and encamped 
over-against him ; but, fearing he might pass the ri- 
ver unperceived, he drew out his troops at midnight 
At that time Mithridates is said to have had a dreami 
prefiguring what was to befal him. He thought he 
iras upon the Pontic sea sailing with a favourable 
wind, and in sight of the Bosporus ; so that he feli- 
eitated his friends in the ship, like a man perfectly 
safe, and already in harbour. But isuddenly he b^ 
held himself in the most destitute condition, swimr 
filing upon a piece of wreck. While he was in al 
the agitation, whieli this dream produced, his friends 
awakened him with the information that Pompey 
Was at hand. He was consequently under « jnecesr 
sity of fighting for his camp, and bis ge»^als drev 
tip the forces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey, seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a 
battle in the dark. He thought it sufficient to have 
surrounded them, so as to prevent their flight ; and 
what inclined him stUl more to wait for day-light, was 

^9 Paulus iBmilius had done the same thing long before, in thp 
Macedonian war. See his Life^ V9I. IL 
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the consideration, that his troops were much b'Pttrf 
than tiiose of the enemy. The oMe3t of his oflicera 
however entreated hiin to proceed immediately to 
the attack, and at last prevailed. It was not, in- 
deed, very dark ; for the moon, though near her 
setting, gave light enough to distinguish objects. 
But it was a great disadvantage to the king's troops, 
that" she was so low, and on the backs of the Ro- 
jnans ; because she projected their shadows so fsit 
before them, that the others could tbrm no just es- 
timate of their distance, but thinking them at 
hand, darted their javehns before they could do any 
execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, advanoei 
to the charge with all the alarm of voices. Thia 
tlirew the enemy into such consternation, that thejr 
made not the least stand, and vast numbers were 
slain in their flight. They lost above ten thousand 
men, and tlieir camp was taken. Mithridates him- 
self broke through the Romans with eight hundred 
horse in the beginning of the engagement. That 
corps, however, did not follow him far before they 
dispersed, and left him with only three of his peo- 
ple ; one of wlioni was liis concubine Hypsicratia, a 
woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, that 
the king used to call her ' Hypsicrates.' Mounted 
and attired like a Persian cavalier, she did not in 
ihe least complain of the length of their journies; 
tJ_iough in addition to the fatigue of them she waited 
Mpon tlie king, and took care of liis horse, till they 
reached the castle of Inora*", where his treasure 
and other moveables of the greatest value were depo- 
sited. Mithridates took out thence many nch 
robes, and bestowed them npon those, who repaired 
to him after their flight. He iumished each of hia 

'" It seems from a passage in Striilio (xii.) that instead of 
* Inora,' weshould read, ' Sinoria;' for that was one of tlie scveiily- 
five fortresses, which Mithridates liad built (iiarlly, as his tre»%t, 
ries} between the Greater and the Less Armenia. 
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friends likbwisc vrith a quantity of poison, that none 
of them against their will might come alive into the 
enemy's hands. 

From In or a, his design was to go to Tigranes in 
ArnitiM. But Tigranes had abandoned tlie cause, 
and set a price of no less than a hundred talents upon 
liis head. He therefore changed his route, and hav« 
iog passed the source of the Euphrates directed his. 
fli^fr through Colchis. 

In' die mean time, Pompey entered Armenia upon 
tittiirivitation of young Tigranes, wIk) had revolted 
fiom his &ther, and- was gone to meet the Ilonian 
general at the river Araxes. This river takes it's 
liie Bear the source of the Euphrates, but bends it's 
course eai&ward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
aea^ Pompey and young Tigranes, in their march, 
Mcetyed the homage of the cities through which 
thcD! passed. As ibr Tigranes the father, he had 
toen lately defbated by Luoullus ; and now, being 
informed that Pompey was of a mild and humane 
disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his- 
cspital) M|d taking his friends and relations witli him 
went to surrender himself. As he rode up to the 
attrencfaments, two of Pompey's lictors advanced, 
i(nd ordered him to dismount and enter on foot ; 
assuring him, that no man was ever seen on horse- 
back in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and 
even took off his sword, and gave it them. As 
soon BS he came before Pompey, he pulled off his 
diadem, and attempted to lay it at his feet. What 
was still wwse, he was about to prostrate himself, 
and embrace his knees. But Pompey preventing it 
took him by the hand, andplaced him on one side, 
and his son on the other. Tlien, addressing himself 
to the father, he said ; ^^ As to what you had lost 
** befbre,^ you lost it to LucuUus. It was he who 
** took from you Syrian Phoenicia, Cilicia, Gala* 
** tia, and Sophene*^ But what you preserved till 

4* Hhs country lay to the north of Comagent and Mcsapotamia.* 
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" my time, I will restore to you, on condition thrt 
" you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand talents 
" for the injury, which you have done them. Your 
" son I will make king of Sopiiene." 

Tigranes thought himself so fortunate in these 
terms, and in finding that the Romans saluted him 
'King,' that in the joy of his heart he promised 
every private soldier half a mina, every centurion ten 
minsE, and every tribune a talent. But his son was 
displeased at the determination ; and, when he was 
invited to supper, said, " He had no need of such 
" honours from Pompey; for he could find another 
*' Roman." Upon this, he was bound, and reserved 
in chains for the triumph. Not long afterward, 
Phraates king of Parthia sent to demand the young 
prince, as his son-in-law ; and to propose, that the 
Euphrates should be the boundary between himself 
and the Roman empire. Pompey answered, '* That 
'* Tigranes M'as certainly nearer to his lather, than 
" to his father-in-law ; and, as for the boundary, jus. 
?* tice should decide the matter." 

When he had despatched this affair, he left Afi-a- 
nius to take care of Armenia, and marcheil himself 
to the countries bordering upon mount Caucasus, 
through which he must ncceBsarily pass in search of 
Mithridates. The Albanians and Iberians are the 
principal nations in those parts. The territories of 
the latter touch upon the Moschian mountains, and 
the kingdom of Pontus ; the former stretch more 
toward the east, and extend to the Caspian sea. 
These, at first, granted Pompey a passage: But, as 
winter overtook him in their dominions, they seized 
the opportunity of the Satunialia (which the Romans 
religiously observe) to assemble their forces, to the 
number of forty thousand men, with the resolution 
of attacking them ; and for that purpose they passed 
the Cyrnus ''K The Cyrnus rises in the Iberian moun- 

«' Strabo xi. nnd Pliny call this river ' Cyrus,' fliid so Plutarcl^ 
pfobably wrote it. fL.) It was anciently callwl ' Corus," and h«rf ' " 
name changed by Cyrus. (Auiqi. Marcdl. sxiiL 6.)* '* 
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taiBS, smd being joined in it's course by the Araxes 
from Armenia, diacliargei itself by twelve mouths 
into the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes does 
pot unite with it'^, but flows in a separate channel, 
and empties itself near it into the same sea. 

Porapey suffered them to pass the river, though 
it was in hjs power to have prevented it ; and then 
attacked and routed them, having killed immense 
numbers upon the spot. Their king sent embassa- 
dors to beg tor mercy ; upon which Pompey forgave 
Um his offence, and entered into alliance with him. 
I^s done, he marched against the Iberians, who 
were equally numerous and more warlike, and who 
were anxious to signalise their zeal for Mithridates by 
lepulsing Pompey. The Iberians had never been 
niigect to the Medes, or to the Persians : They had 
escaped even the Macedonian yoke, because Alex- 
ander was obliged to quit Hyrcania in haste. Pom- 
pey, however defeated them in a great battle, in 
imich he slew not less than nine thousand, and took 
above ten thousand pri'ioners. 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis j and 
Servilius came and joined him at the mouth of the , 
Pbasis, with the fleet appointed to guard the Euxine 
sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended vlih, 
considerable diiliculties ; for he had concealed him- 
self among the nations settled about the Bosporus 
and the Palus Msotis ". Besides, intelligence was . 
brought to f ompey, that the Albanians had revolted. 
The desire of revenge determined him to march 
back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite 
(rouble and danger, that he repassed the Cyrnus, 
the barbarians having fenced it on their side with 
palisades to a great distance along the banks. And 
when he had effected his passage, he had a wide coun- 
try to traverse, which afforded no water. This last 
difficulty however he obviated, by filUng ten thou- 

4^ Tills is Strabo's opinion, in which he is foU^vrcd by the modern 
^^japgraphers. 
^b4« Jlod. The Straits oF CaiFd, aiid the Sea of Asoph.* 
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sand bottles : and pursuing' his march, he fmmd' thtf 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas", 
to the number of sixty thousand foot and tft-elVB 
thousand horse; but many of them ill-armed, and 
provided with nothing of the defensive kind except 
the skins of beasts. 

In the beginning of the engagement .Cosis tbeir 
commander, the king^s brother, singled out Pom- 
pey, and rushing- in upon him, struck iiis Javelin in- 
to the joints of his breast-plate. Pompey in return 
ran him througii with his spear, and laid him dead 
npon the spot. It is said that the Amazons, fiwn 
the monntains near the river Thennodon, caiiie to 
the assistance of the barbarians in this battle. The 
Romans, amidst the phmder of the field, did indeed 
ftid some bucklers m theform of a halt-moon "*, and 
such buskins as the Amazons wore : but not a single 
ftrnale wasdiscoveredamongthedead. Thefiehcroines 
inhabit that part of Mount Caucasus, which atrctches 
tWwani' the Hyrcanian sea, and are not next nei^. 
bours to the Albanians, for Gela? and Leges lie be* 
fween : but they annually meet that people, and 
spend two months with them on the banks of the 
Thennodon ; after which they retire to their awn 
coimtry, where they live without the company of ' 
men. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his 
way to the Caspian sea, and march by it's coaiits 
into Hyreania'^: but he found the number of ve- 
irommis serpents so troublesome, that he was forced 

•* This river takes iI'k rise in tlio mountains of AllMuia, and I'dlU 
into the Cfcspiiui sea. I'tBlemy calls it ' Albmius.' (J.J In Pta- 
tarch's account of tlie v.^t number nml little discipline of the Alba- 
ninn forces, Strabo cmiifiietely concurs.* 

'C See Virg. Mn. i. 4110., xi. 66i*.* 

•7 EAcuni- >n Trn'tfui'M; u> Karn-iu ^nlmirray. Kerc Pin- 

tvch mentions the CoEpinn sea afler H^Tcitoia. But as tbat ses 
lies very near Albania, there wm no niKie^sity for Pliinpcy to go- 
through Hyreania to reacli it. He meant, perhaps, it's farther os- 
tremity. ^L.> Of thevenomotnBerpentRahopnding in ihiscounby, 
Strabo (xi. ) infoiinifi ue, eonic iuflict death acuon)pii[>it;d bf laug^^^H 
■nd ionie by tears.* ^^H 
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to rehrni, Mhen three days* addftianal march would 
have carried him as far as he proposed. His itext 
route was into Armenia the Less, where he gave 
audience to embassadors irom the fciwgs of the 
Elymseans ** and the Medes, and dismissed them with 
letters expressive of his regard. In the mean time, 
the king of Parthia had entered Grordyene, and was 
coBMBttting great ravages among the subjects of 
Tigranes. Against him Fompey sent Afranius, who 
pat h«n to the rout, and pursued him* as far as the 
pfevince of Arbditis. 

Ctf all the concubines of Mithridates who were 
bmught before Pooftpey, he did n<rt touch one, but 
sent them to their parents or husbands ; for roost of 
ftem were either daughters, or wives, of the state* 
effidiers and principal persons of the kingdom. Strato- 
nice, however, who was the first favourite, and liad 
the care of a fort where the most valuable part of the 
Sing's treasure was lodged, was the daughter of a 
poor old musician. She sung one evening to Mithri- 
dates at an entertainment ; and he was so much 
pfeased with her, that he took her to his bed that 
mgbt, and sent the old man home in no very good 
; humour, because he had not spoken a single Kind 
vord to himself. But when he waked the next moni- 
ing, he saw tables covered with vessels of gold and 
silver, a crowded retinue of eunuchs and pages who 
oflfered him rich robes, and before his gate a horse ** 
with the magnificent housing provided for those who 
are called • the king's friendis/ All this he thought 
Dothing but mockery and insult, and therefore was 
preparing himself for flight > when the servants- 

^* Sdrabo (xvi.) places the Elymaeans in that part of AesyrisL 
which borders upon Media, and mentions three prorincee belongiDg; 
to thanij Gabiancy Me3!*abatice» and Corbiane. They were so coiio 
^dent, be adds, in the bravery of tlieir highland archers and their, 
great population, as to have refused submission to the king of Par« 
th'm, Gordyene, mentioned below, was a Persian province. 

^ That the present o{ a horse, royally apparelled, was usually 
made by Eastern princes to their favourites, we may learn (aa^ong- 
other passages) from Esth. vi. 8, 10.* 



stopped him, and assured him that the king nsul be- 
stowed upon him the house of a rich nobleman lately 
deceased, and that what he saw was only the tirst- 
fiuits, a mere earnest of the favours and possessions 
intended for him. At last, he suffered himself to be 
persuaded, that the scene was not visionary : he put 
on the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he 
Tode through the city cried out, " All this is mine." 
The inhabitants, o£ course, laughed at him ; when 
he told them, " They should not be surprised at this 
" behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did 
" not throw stones at them." 

From sucli a glorious source sprung StratonicE ! 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made 
Jiim many magnificent presents : he took nothing 
however, except what might be an oinanient to the 
solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his triumph. 
The rest, he desired she would keep for her own en- 
joyment. In like manner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, and a throne, all of 
massy gold, and begged him to accept them as 
tokens of his regaid, lie bade the qua;stors apply 
them to the purposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Cienon, he found the private 
papers of Mithridates'"; and he perused them witli 
great pleasure, because they laid open that prince's 
real character. From these memoirs it appeared, 
that he had destroyed many persons by poison, among 
whom were his own son Ariarathes, and Alcffius m 
Sardis. His pique against the latter took it's rise, 
merclvfrora his haxing better horses for the race than 
he. rhere were also interpretations, both of his own 
dreams, and of those of his wives ; and the lascivi- 
ous letters, which had passed between Monime and 
himself. Theophancs pretends to say, that there 
was found among those papers a memorial composed 

s= We learn likewise from EstJier (ii. 23., vi, 1,, fire. ) ihat it wm 

die custom of Oriental sovereigns to keep exact registers of what- 
«ver was transacted at their courts.* 
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by Rntilius *^, exhorting Mithridated to massacre all 
tbe Romans in Asia. But most people believe, that 
this was maliciously invented by Theophanes to 
blacken Rutilius, whom probably be hated, as being 
a perfect contrast to himself; or it might have been 
fabricated by Pompey, whose fether was represented 
m Rutilius^ histories as one of the worst of men. 

From Caenon Pompey marched to Amisus, where 
his ambitioi> impelled him to some very obnoxious 
measures. He had severely censured LucuUus, fot 
liaving disposed of provinces at a time when the war 
still subsisted, and for having bestowed other con- 
»derable gifts and honours, which conquerors usually 
grant only after their wars are absolutely terminated. 
And yet while Mithridates was master of the Bo&- 
poms, and had re-assembled a respectable army, 
be himself was guilty of the very same thing : as if 
he had finished the whole, he conferred govern- 
ments, and distributed other rewards to his friends. 
Upon that occasion many princes and generals, and 
among them twelve barbarian kings, made their ap- 
pearance before him ; and to gratify those princes, 
when he wrote to the king of Parthia, he refused to 
give him the title of * King of Kings,* by which he 
was ordinarily addressed. 

It was his prime ambition to recover Syria, and 
mtssing thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the 
Red Sea, that he might extend his conquests in every 
direction to the ocean which surrounds the world. 
hk Africa, he was the first, whose conquests ex- 
tended to the Great Sea ; in Spain, he had stretched 
the Roman dominions to the Atlantic ; and in his 
}ate pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little 
of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order therefore to 
include the Red Sea likewise in the circle of his wars, 

5« p. Rutilias Rufus was consul in A. U. C. 649. Cicero in se- 
veral parts of his works, particularly in Orat. pro. Font. 13., givei 
him aaigh character. He was subsequently banished into Asia^ 
aad when JSylla recalled him, refused to return. .He wrote a R07 
man History in Greek, of which Appian made great use» ' 
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he began his march ; the rather, because be peN 
ccivecl it would be difficult to hunt out Mitliridates 
with a regular force, and that he was much harder to 
manage in flight than in battle. For this reasoOt 
lie said, " He would leave him a strouger eneoiy 
*' than the Romans to cope with, which was faniine." 
In pursuance oi' this intention, he directed a num- 
ber of ships to cruise about, and prevent any vesscli 
from entering the Bosporus inth provisions ; and or- 
daiiic^l that death should be the punishment of sucb, 
as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the largest part 
of his army, he found the bodies of those Romanfl, 
who fell in the unfortunate battle between Triaiius" 
and Mithridates, still uiiinterred, and gave them an 
honourable burial : the omission of this, indeed, 
seems not a little to have contributed to the hatred, 
which the anny entertained tor Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he sub- 
dued the Arabians about Mount Amanus by his 
lieutenant Afrantus, and descended himself intd 
Syria; which he converted into a lioman province, 
because it had no lawful king. He reduced Jiida^ 
andtookit's king Aristobulus prisoner". Hefbunded 
some cities, and set others free, punishing the 
tyrants by whom they liad been enslaved. But the 
greatest part of his time was spent in administering 
justice, and in deciding disputes between cities and 
princes. Where he could not go himself, he sent 
bis friends: The Armenians and Farthians, for itt- 



i' Triuriufwas tlefcnted t]y Mithriiktes, three years before Potn- 
pey't innrch into Syria. He hiul ' a hun<lred sot) Rfly centurions, 
aad tweiitf-four tribuoee' tiilteii in ihat battle : and bis caotp was 
Uken. Stc tlieLife of Lucullus, Vol. III. p. 378. 
■ sj After killing no less tban tivelve thousand Jews in an action, 
Pompty look the temple of Jerusalem. But though contrary to 
tjieir hnv, he euteri>^ it, he bad tlie innderation not to touch any of 
the holy utensils, or ol' (he treasure belonging to it. Arittobuiuc 
preseuied him nitli n gulilco vine, valued at five liuiulred tqt«"^|^ 
wliich he<uljfie<[u<.>aily caiisccrated in Uic temple of Jupiter C~-"- 
tolimw. 
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atftpee^ haviiqg Tefen^ed their dxfibrence about jsome 
temtoitf to hk^djecision^ he d«3patched three arbitca- 
lQr& to 6QttIe the aiSBubr. His reputi^tioa as to power 
atood tiigh^ and it was ^qiiallj xespectable as to vir« 
toe and ttedaratioQ. This was what palliated most 
of hip . &tiks, as well as those .of his mends aad ac- 
^[wiiataiDoes. He 4id not know how to r^strain^ or 
to punish the ofi^ces of thoee, whom he employed 4 
hut (he gave so .^raKrious a reception to such as came 
toOM^pkun of Siem, that they went away not TepuS'- 
i^ 2\X yihat th&y bad saSbred from their avarice and 
mrefiision. 

(iisiipst fiuvourite was Iiis freedman Demetriiia, a 
f^u^ who in other respects did not want understand- 
iafy^ut who made an insc^ent use ofiusgood fortune. 
The following story is related of Urn z Cato the phi- 
lofi^ber then a young man, but already eminent for 
tyis wtue aod raagaauimity, went to see Autiodi^ 
ffhw Pompey was not there. This journey, accord* 
«^ to ^ custom, he performed on foot, but Ixif 
Him^ iicoompaiued him on horseback. When he 
ipprsached the city, he perceived an immense num- 
wr^of jseople he£>re the gates all in white, andou 
Ap way A rtroop of young men xangied on one ^ide^ 
,afl4of bays on the odier. The sight gav^ him pain; 
6r he ithought it a compliment and an zttej)Jion in- 
tended ^r himself, which he did siot desire. He 
oifdQFed his fiiends, hxywever, to aJ^lit and walk 
with him. As %oon as they were near them, the 
master of the ceremonies, with a crown upon his head 
and a staff of office in his hand, came up and asked 
them ; " Where they liad left Demetrius, and when 
" he migH be expected ?" Cato*s companions laugh- 
ed, but Cato himself exclaimed, " Alas, poor city!*' 
and 30 passed onward.* 

Others, indeed, might the better endure the inso- 
ieoce o£ Demetrius, because Pompey bore witli it 
itimaeif Frequently, when he was waiting to re* 

• This story fs repeated in the Lift of Qi^ Vol. V- 



ceive company, X)emetrius seated himself in a 
respectful manner at table, with his cap of liberty" 
pilMed over his ears. Before his return to Italy he 
had purchased the pleasantest villas about Rome, 
■with magnificent apartments for entertaining Kis 
friends " ; and some of the most elegant and expesTi- 
sive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pomp €y 
himself was satisfied with an indifferent house, tilt Inis 
third trhimph. He afterward built that beautiful a-wid 
celebrated theatre in Rome ; and, as an appenda-ge 
to it, a house much handsomer than the former, h»ut 
still not ostentatiously large : for he, who succeed ed 
him in the possession of it, was surprised at his first 
entrance, and asked ; " Where is the room, in which 
" Pompey the Great used to sup ?" Such is the ac- 
count, which we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had, hitherto, con- 
sidered the Romans in no formidable liglit ; but he 
felt real apprehensions of Pompey, and sent letters 
to acquaint him, that he was ready to obey all his 
commands. Pompey, in order to try the sincerity 
of his professions, marched against Petra. Many 
censured this expedition, looking upon it as no better 
than a pretext to be excused from pursuing Mithri* 
dates ; against whom they would have had him turn, 
as against the ancient enemy of Rome, and one who 
(according to all accounts) had so far recovered his 
strength, as to propose marching through Scythia and 
PjBonia^ into Itafy. On the other hand, Pompey 

s* The word If^xnn here sk'nitics ' tlie cap of liberty worn by 
freedmen,' not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Ro- 
mans had to cover their heads with. They coniiaonly, indeed, we*>' 
bare-headed. 

ii The Latin translator renders rta ^rmnpiHt m mtXAira, pt^*' 
cherrimn gymnasia ; and Dacier, lesplus benux pares pnur les ew?'"' 
ekes de la. jeunesse ; but AtlienieUB (x.) gives ua a more apposi'*' 
sense nf llie word iZmfut, xsttwe-dai r» m^nna. Dining-roor**^ 
might be called iiitiTtifia, because youth and inirtli convey aimii** 
ideas. 



s^ A province of Wacedon ; but some, and among them 
gad ' Pn 



read ' Punnonia,' hod. Hungary.* 
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W{is of opiftion, that it was much easier to ruin hiiqi 
when he was at the head of an army^ than to take 
him in his flight ; and he therefore would not amusd 
himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to 
wait for a new em^rgjency, and in the mean tim^ to 
turn hi3 arms to another, quarter. 

Fortune speedily resolved the doubt. He had ad« 

tranced near Petra^^nd. encamped for that day, and 

vas taking some exercise on norseback without thct 

Ij'eitches, when messengers arrived from Pontus^ 

>irho bbviously brought good news, because the point^ 

C>f their spears . were crowned with laurel. The 

soldiem, seeing this, gathered about Pompey, wh(^ 

^was inclined to finish his exercise before he open^ 

'the packet ; but they were so earnest in their entrea«« 

^es, that they prevailed upon. him to alight and r^ 

ccive it. He entered the camp with it in his hand ^ 

and as there was no tribunal ready, and the soldiers 

yf^e too impatient to raise one of turf (which wi||i 

Ikt Esual method) they piled a number of pack** 

uddka one Upon another, on which Pompey mounts. 

4d, aad gave them this information : ^^ Mithridat^ 

^ is ,dead. He killed himself, upon the revolt of hi9 

^^ ton Phamaces. And Phamaces has taken posses- 

^ don 0f all that belonged to hid father^ which he 

^^ declares he has done jointly for himself aod for 

^' the Romans/' At this intelligence the army, 21s 

plight naturally be expectied, gave a loose tp theii? 

joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gpds 

and in reciprocal entertainments, as if in Mithri*» 

dates ten thousand of their enemies had been de^^^. 

stroyed. 

Pompey, having thus brought the campaign aiicj. 
the whole war to a conclusion so happy> and so far 
beyond his hopes^ immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Oalatia with 
Seat rstpidity, and soon arrived at Amisus. There 
I found many presents from Pharnaces, and several 
c6rpses of the royal family, among which was that 
of Mithridates. His face indeed could not easily be 

VOL. IV. N 
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known, because the embalmer had not taken oat I 
brain, and by it's corruption the features were disfi- 
gured : yet some, who were eHrioiis to examine it, 
distinguished it by the scars. As for Pompey, he 
would not see the body, but in order to propitiate 
the avenging deity "', sent it to Sinope. He viewed, 
however, and admired the magnificence of his habit, 
and the size and beauty of his arms. The scabbard 
of the sword, which had cost four hundred talents, 
was stolen l)y one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. 
And Caiusthe fbster-brotherof Mitliridates took the 
diadem, which was of most exquisite workmanship, 
and gave it privately to Faustus the son of Sylla, who 
had begged it of him. This escaped Pon)pey*s 
knowledge, but Pharnaces discovering it afterward 
punished the persons, who had been guilty of the 
theft. 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled the affairs of 
Asia, proceeded in his return to Rome with more 
pomp and solemnity. On arriving at Mitylene, he 
declared it a free city, for the sake of Theophanes, 
who was a native of that place. He was present at 
the anniversary exercises of the poets, whose sole 
subject that year was, the achievements of Pompey ; 
and he was so much pleased with their theatre, that 
iie took a plan of it, with a design to build one like 
it, but greater and more noble, at Kome. "When 
he came to Rhodes, he attended the declamations 
of all the sophists, and presented each of them with a 
talent. Posidoniiis committed to writing the dis- 
course, which he made before him against the 
position of Hermagoras another professor of rhe- 
toric, concerning Invention in ge^eraP^ To the 

s' Nemesie. 

*' IlerniagoraB, \rIio was of ttie scliool of Aristotle and Theo- 
phruBtus, was for reducing Invention under two general lieads, the 
reasuD of the procei», and tlie stale of the question ; which limi- 
tation Cicero disapproved, us much a* hU muster Posidoiiius. (De 
Inv. Rliet. i. G.) TliIs Posidonius, tvho wu.^ of Apaiuea, in S^ris^ 
IB not to be confounded witliPoBidoniuB of AlexandiiA; "' " " '-' 
»f Xeao. ■ ' ' ' '- ''''''' ' 
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^philosophers at Athens, he behaved with equal iiiu*^ 
nificence, and he gave the people fifty talents for the 
repair of their city. 

He hoped to land in Italy the greatest and the 
happiest of men, and that his &mily would meet his 
affection with equal ardour. But the deity, whose 
care it is invariably to mijc some portion of evil with 
the highest and most splendid favours of fortune^ 
had long been preparing for him a melancholy wel- 
come on his return. Mucia^^, in his absence, had 
dishonoured his^ bed. As long as he was at a dis-« 
tance, he disregarded the report ; but upon his ap4 
proach to Italy, after a more mature examination 
into the affair, without assigning his motive either 
then or afterward he sent her a divorce. The true 
reason is to be found: in Cicero'^ Epistles^ 

People talked variously at Rome, concerning. 
Pompey's intentions. Many disturbed themselves 
ly thinking that he would immediately march his 
army thither, and make himself it*s sole and absolute 
master. Crassus took his children and his moneys 
and withdrew ; whether it was that he had some real 
apprehensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the luting of 
envy : the latter seems the more probable. But- 
Pompey had no sooner disembarked, than he called 
an assembly of his soldiers, and after a kind and 
proper address ordered them to disperse to their re- 
spective cities,'and attend to their own affairs till hia^ 
triumph, upon which occasion they were again to 
jepair to him. 

As soon as it Was known, that his troops were dis*^- 
banded,' an astonishing change appeared in the face- 

S9 Mucia was the sister of Metellus Celer, and Metellus Nepos, 
•nd was debauched by Csissiir. Hence when Fompey married Cae- 
sar's daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife, by 
whooi he had had three children, to espouse the daughter of a man 
whom he had often, with a sigh, called ^ his ^gisthus/ Mucia's 
dialoyaltj n\,ust have been irety public, since Cicero in one of his 
letters to AtticKis stfyd, Divorttum Mucia vehementer probdtuu 
(L xiL) 
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of things. The cities seeing Pompey the Great iin- 
armcd and attended by a few friends, as if he were 
returning merely from a common tour, poured out 
their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to 
Rome with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much 
larger force than that which he had dismissed ; so 
that there would have been no need of the army, if 
he had formed any designs against the state. 

As the Jaw did not permit, him to enter the city 
before his triumph, he desired the senate to defer 
the election of consuls on his account, that he might 
by his presence support the interest of Piso: but 
Cato opposed it, and the motion miscarried. Pom- 
pey, admiring the liberty and firmness, with which 
Cato maintained the rights and customs of his coun- 
try, at a time when no other man would appear so 
openly in their behalf, determined to gain bim if 
possible i and, as Cato had two nieces, he offered 
to marry tlie one, and proposed his son for the other. 
Calo however suspected the bait, and looked upon 
it as intended to corrupt his integrity. He therefore 
refused it, to the deep regret of his wife and his 
sister, who could not but be displeased at his reject- 
ing such advances from Pompey the Great. In the 
mean time Pompey, being desirous to procure the 
consulship for Afranius, distributed bioney for that 
purj)ose among the tribes, and the voters went to 
receive it in his own gardens. The transaction was 
so glaring, tliat he was much censured for rendering 
venal an office, which he had himself obtained by his 
illustrious actions, and opening a way by purchase 
to the highest honour in the state for those who had 
not merit to deserve it. Cato then observed to the 
ladies of his family, that they must all have shared 
in this disgrace, if they had accepted Pooipey's 
alliance ; upon which they acknowledged, that he 
was a better judge of honour and* propriety than 
themselves. 

The triumph was so magnificent, that tliough it 
was divided into two days, tlie time was iar from. 
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h&ng sufficient for the display of what was [H^pared 
to be carried in procession; there remained still 
enough to adorn another triumph. At the heKd of 
the show, appeared the titles of the conquered na-f 
tidns; Pontua, Armenia, Cappadocia, P^hlagonia, 
Hedit, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Sjria^ 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Judaea, 
Afmhia, the Pirates subdued both by sea and land^ 
In tlieae countries, it was stated, there had been not 
fewer than a thousand castles, and neiu* nine hun* 
dred cities taken, eight hundred galleys capture^ 
from the pirates, and thirty-nine desolate cities re- 
peopled. It farther appeared from the tablets that« 
whereas the revenues of the Roman eolpire before 
theae conquests had amounted only to fifly millions 
ef dredunas, by the new acquisitions they were ad* 
Tanked to eighty-five ; and that Pompey had brought 
into the puWc treasuiv, in money and in gold an(^ 
aBvfer ve^tds, to the value of twenty thousand talents^ 
lieaide what he had distributed among the si^ers^ 
ef whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
dmdiinas to his share. The captives, who walked 
in ihe procession, (not to mention tlie chiefii of the 
pirateaj were the son of Tigranes king of Armenia 
with b«i wife and daughter, Zosima the wife of Ti« 
granes himself, Aristobulus king of Judaea, the sister 
of Mitfartdates with her five sons, and some Scythian 
women. The hostages of the Albanians and Ibe« 
nam, and of the king c^Commagene, also appeared 
in the train : and as many trophies were exhibited^ 
as Poitipey dther in person or by his lieutenants had 
gained victories, the number of which was not in- 
considerable* 

But the most honourable drcumstance, and what 
no other Roman could boast, was that his third tri- 
nmph was over the third quarter of the world, after 
his former triumphs had been over the other two. 
Oth«[«, before him, had been honoured with three 
triumirfis ; but his first triumph was over Africa, his 
second ovbr Europe, and his third over Asia; so 
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that the three united seemed to declare hiift'COff- 
queror of the world. 

Those, who desire to make the parallel between 
him and Alexander perfect, assert that he was at 
this time not quite thirty-four, whereas in fact he 
was entering upon his fortieth year''". Happy had it 
been for him, if he had ended his days, while he was 
blessed with Alexander's good fortune ! Through- 
out the rest of his life, every instance of success 
brought it's proportion of envy, and every miscar- 
riage was irretrievable. For the authority, which he 
had gained by his merit, he employed for others io 
a way not very creditable ; and his reputation con- 
sequently sinking, as they grew in strength, he was 
insensibly ruined by the weight of his own power. 
As, in a siege, every strong work which is taken 
adds to the besieger's force ; so Caesar, when raised 
by Pompey's influence, turned that strength, which 
enabled him to trample upon his country, against 
Pompey himself. This happened in the following 
manner: Lucullus, who had been so unworthily 
treated by Pompey in Asia, upon his return to Rome 
met with the most honourable reception from the 
senate ; and, after Pompey's arrival, they gave him 
still higher marks of their esteem, endeavouring to 
rouse his ambition, and prevail upon him to stand 
forward in the administration. But his spirit and 
activity were, by this time, on the decline : and he 
had abandoned himself to the pleasures of ease, and 
the enjoyments of affluence. He bore up however 
against Pompey with some vigour at first, and pro- 
cured a conftrmation of those acts of his own, which 
had been annulled by his adversary ; having a ma- 
jority in the senate, through the assistance of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, had recourse 
to the tribunes of the people and to the young 

*° It should be ' forty-sixth year.' Pompey was born in the be- 
ginniug of the montli of August, or (according to Pigh. Ann« 
Plin. xxxvii. 2.) tlie last of Seplembar, A. U. C, 647, and h" "^ 
lunph WW in the eame mqnth, A. U. C. 6DS. 
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plebeians. Clodius, the most daring and profligatft' 
of them ail, received liiiu with open arms, but at the 
»ame time subjected iiini to all the humours of the 
populace. He made him dangle aficr him in the 
Forum, in a manner far beneath his dignity ; and 
insisted upon his supporting every bill that he pro- 
posed, and every speech that he made, to flatter and 
ingratiate himself with the people. And, as if the 
connexion with him had l)een an honour instead of 
a (Usgrace, he demanded still higher wages ; viz. 
that Pompey should give up Cicero, who had ever 
been his fiist friend, and of the utmost use to him la 
the administration. These wages he obtained. For 
when Cicero was involved in danger, and requested 
Pompey's assistance, he refused to sec him, and 
shutting his gates against those who came to inter- 
cede for him, went out at a back-door. Cicero 
therefore, dreading the issue of his trial, privately 
left Rome. 

At this time Csesar returning from his province"^ 
undertook an afpjir, which rendered him extremely 
popular at present, and in it's consequences gained 
him power, but proved a great prejudice to Pompey 
and to the whole commonwealth. He was tnen 
soliciting his lirst consulship, and as Crassus and 
J*ompey were at variance, perceiving that if he 
should join the one, the other would of course be- 
jme his enemy, he set himself to reconcile them, 
.n effort, which appeared honourable in itself, and 
ilculated for tlie public good : but the intention was 
insidious, though deeply laid and covered with the 
most refined policy. Ku- while tlie power of tlic 
state was divided, it preserved an equilibrium, as 
tlie burthen of a ship properly distributed keeps it 
from inclining to one side more than another ; but 
when that power was all collected into one part. 
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*' It was not at the time nf Cieern's going into exile, thnt Cteaai 
returned from his province of S|jaio, which he had gorerned with 
the title of Prietor, but two years before. Cit:sar returned A. U. C. 
693, and CJccro (juittcd Home A. U. C, 10)5. 
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having nothing for a counterbalance, it overset m(t 
destroyed the commonwealth. Hence, when some 
■were remarking that the constitution was ruined by- 
the difference which afterward took place between 
Cfflsar and Pompey, Cato said, " You are under an 
" egregious mistake : It was not their late disagre«- 
" ment, but their former union and connexion, 
" which gave the constitution it's first and deadliest 
*' blow." 

To this union CfEsar owed his consulship ; and ho 
was no sooner appointed, than he began to make 
his court to the indigent part of the people, by pro- 
posing laws for sending out colonies and for the dis. 
tribution of lands ; by which he descended from the 
dignity of a consul, and in some sort took upon him 
the office of a tribune. His collegue Bibulus opposed 
him, and Cato was preparing to support Bibulus in 
the most strenuous manner ; when Ctesar placed 
Pompey by his side upon the tribunal, and asked 
him before the whole assembly, " Whether he ap- 
** proved his laws ?" ant! upon his answering in the 
affirmative, demanded farther, " If any one then 
" shall with violence oppose them, will y»u come to 
*' the assistance of the people !" Pompey replied, 
*' Most certainly ; and against those, who threaten 
" to take the sword, I will bring both sword and 
*' buckler," 

Pompey, till that day, had never said any thing 
so obnoxious ; and his fi-iends could only allege, by 
way of apology, that it was an expression which had 
escaped him j but from subsequent events it ^pear* 
ed, that he was then entirely at Caisar's devotion. 
For within a few days, to the surprise of all Rome, 
he married Julia, the daughter of that general, who 
had been promised to Cajpio, and was upon the point 
of being given to him. To appease Ca;pio's resent- 
ment, he bestowed upon him his own daughter, who 
had been previously contracted to Faustus the son 
of Sylla : and Cajiar married Calpurnia, tite daught^ 
of riso. '^ 
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ten filled the city with soldiers, and 
carried «very thing by open force. Upon Bibulus 
the consul's making his appearance in the Forum ia 
company with Lucullus and Cato, the soldiers snd- 
deniy fell upon him, and broke his fasces. Nay, 
one of them had the impudence to empty a basket 
of dung upon Bibulus' lieatl ; and two tribunes of 
the people, who attended him, were wounded. The 
Forum thus cleared of all opposition, the law passed 
for the division of lands. The people, caught by 
this bait, became perfectly tractable ; and, without 
qaestioning the expediency of any of their measures, 
aleotly gave their suffrages to whatever was pro- 
posed. The acts of Pompey, which Lucullus had 
contested, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls oa 
this and the otlier side of the Alps, and lilyria, were 
allotted to Cjesar with four complete legions for five 
years. At the same time Piso, Caesar's father-in- 
law, and Gabinius one of the most abandoned flat- 
terers of Pompey, were selected as consuls tor the 
ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters tlms carried, shut him- 
self up in his house, and for the eight Jbllowing 
months remained wholly inattentive to the functions 
of his office ^^; contenting himself with publishing 
manifestos, full of bitter invectives against Pompey 
and Cssar. Cato upon this occasion, as if inspired 
with- a spirit of prophecy, announced in full senate 
calamities, which would befal the commonwealth 

id Pompey himself. Lucullus, for his part, re- 
nounced all thoughts of state-affairs, and betook him- 
self to repose, as if age had disqualified him tor the 
concerns of government. Upon which Pompey ob- 
sen'ed, " That it was more unseasonable for an old 
" man to abandon himself to luxury, than to bear a 
** public employment." Yet notwithstanding this 



' Hence the wits of Rome, infitead of crying, ' Such a thing 
tppened in the consuUhip of Cmsai and Bibulus,' said, ' It hm- 
K^ned in the consulship of Julius aud Cas^iar.' (Sutton. Jul. 20.) 
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observation, he quickly suffered himself to be en- 
feebled by the love of a young woman : he gave up 
his whole time to her, and spent with her entire 
days in bis villas and gardens, to the complete neg- 
lect of public affairs ; insomuch that even Clodius 
the tribune began to hold him in contempt, and to 
engage in the boldest designs against him. For after 
he had banished Cicero, and sent Cato to Cyprus, 
under pretence of giving him the command in that 
island ; when Caesar was set off upon his expedition 
into Gaul, and the tribune found the people entirely 
devoted to him, because he flattered their inclina* 
tions in ail his measures, he attempted to annul 
some of Pompey's ordinances : he took his prisoner 
Tigranes from him, kept him in his own custody, 
and impeached some of his friends, in order to try 
in them the strength of Pompey's interest. At last, 
■when Pompey appeared against one of these prose- 
cutions, Clodius, with a crew of profligate and inso- 
lent wretches about him, ascended an eminence, 
and put the following questions : " Who is the Kcen- 
" tiouB lord of Rome? M'ito is the man, that seeks 
" for a man**^ ? Who scratches his head with onfc 
"finger^:" And his creatures like a chorus in- 
structed in their part, upon his shaking his gown, 
answered aloud to every question, " Pompey **." ' ■' 
These proceedings occasioned Pompey great un- 
easiness, because it was a new thing to him to be 
r«viled, and he was entirely unexperienced in that 
species of warfare. What afflicted him most, how- 



^ Tn Btif lilii vtf» ; this was a prOTerbia! expressinn, broueht 
from Athens to Rome, and originally taken from ^^top's seeking 
an bone«t man with a. lanthom at noon-day ; from nhirh it gradually 
<^me to signify that loss of tlie mimly character, which Punjpey wag 
allowed to have sustained io the embraces of Julia. 

*' Una scalpere di^lto was likewise a proverbial expression for a 
Roiaan pelil-mailre. 

*i Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the order of time. 
Tbia happened in A. U. C. 697, as appears from Dio (xxxix.jk 
tiiat is, two years after what he is going to mention concenilnglt 
Iribuae'silBTe being taken with aswurd. "^ 
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«ver, was his perceivino; that the senate were pleased 
to see bim the object of reproach, and punished for 
his desertion of Cicero. But when parties ran so 
high that they came to blows in the Forum, and 
several were wounded on both sides, and one of 
Clodius' servants was observed creeping in among 
the crowd toward Ponipey with a drawn sword in 
his hand, he was furnislied with an excuse for not 
intending the public assemblies. Besides, he was 
really afraid to encounter the impudence of Clodius, 
and all the torrent of abuse which might be ex* 
pectcd from him ; and he therefore made his ap- 
pearance no more during his tribuneship, but con- 
sulted in private with his friends, how he might 
ilest disarm the anger of the senate and the vaUia* 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo advised him to di- 
vorce Julia, and to excliange Caesar's tiicndship for 
that of the senate, but he would not bsten to the 
proposal. Others proposed he should recall Ci- 
cero, who was not only an avowed enemy to Clo- 
nus, but the senate's favourite ; and to that over- 
he agreed. Accordingly, with a strong body 
his retainers he conducted into the Forum Ci- 
To's brother, who was to apply to the people in 
behalf; and after a scuffle, in which several were 
lunded and some slain, he overpowered Clodius, 
^ d obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
'Kmmediately upon his return the orator reconciled 
lie senate to Ponipey, and by effectually recom- 
naending the law, which was to entrust him with the 
care of supplying Rome with corn^, rendered Pom- 
pey once more master of the Roman empire both 
by sea and land. For by this law the ports, the 
JDarkets, the disposal of provisions, in a word, the 

f » See Dio, ib. 6.» 

r*'' This law likewise gave Pompev proconBuJar authority for five 
WBars, both in and out of Italy. (I»l. ib. 9.) (L.) See also Cic. Ep. 
M, Att. iv. i. He had, before, iirocuredfuruimtliisabsolutcfiQiFer'. 
k the Monilian law.*-.^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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whole business of the merchant and tfae hUBbandmaff 
were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, *' That the 
" law was not enacted on account of the real scar- 
" city of provisions j but that an artificial scarcity 
** had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
" Jaw, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
" bring his power, from it's present state of deli- 
" quium, to fresli life and vigour." Others say, it 
■was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-estabHsh Ptolemy in hit 
kingdom **. 

The tribune Canidius however brought in A bill, 
proposing that Pompey should be sent without an 
army, and with only two Hctors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered in the Forum and before the senate- 
house, representing it as Ptolemy's earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act for him in- 
stead of Spinther. If we may believe Timagenes, 
that prince had quitterl Egypt without any necessity 
at the persuasion of Theophanes, who was desirous 
to give Pompey new occasions of enriching himself, 
and the honour of new commands. But the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support this 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and ii- 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de. 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

** Ptolemy AulGtes Hie god of Ptolemy L&thyrus, hated by his 
>Bt>|ects and forced Co fly, applied to the consul Spinther, who was 
to have the )vovince of Cilicia, to re-eatablish him in Ims kingdom. 
(ld.ib. 12., &C.) 
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jtenon into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he 
collected imnieiise quantities. When he was upon the 
point of le-e in barking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the tnaxinet's made aditticulty of putting to sea; but 
be was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, " It i* 
" necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live." His 
Mccess was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He ^ed the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to tbreiguers, and from I^^n^e, as from* 
fountain, plenty ilowed over tiie world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 
Cesar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 
of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 
Belgas*, the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius 
■was all the while privately at work among the Ro- 
mans, and he was undermining Pompey in his most 
essential interests. His war with the barbarians 
vas not hi3 principal object. He exercised his army 
indeed in those expeditions, as he would have done 
liis own body in hunting and other diversions of the 
iield : by which he prepared them for more impor- 
tant contticts, and rendered them not only ibrmida^ 
ble, but invincible. 

The gi>ld and silver, and other rich spoils, which 
he took from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 
tiie ^diles, prietors, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a strong party. When therefore he passed 
the Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women, who hastened to pay him their 
respects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 
cluding Pompey and Crassus in the number; and 
tlie tasces of not fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and prfetors were to be seen at his gates. 



^ The BeJga inhabited the Lav Countriai, Uid the Svsfit tbf 

" ":tB beyond tlie Elbe.* . '• ^ ... ■"'" 
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whole business of the merchant and thehusbaBdman 
were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the othei- iiand, alleged, " That the 
" law was not enacted on account of" the real scar- 
" city of provisions ; but that an artificial scarcity 
" had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
•* law, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
" bring his power, from it's present state of deli- 
" quiuni, to fresh life and vigour." Others say, it 
■was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-establisii Ptolemy in bit 
kingdom *". 

The tribune Canidius however brought in a bill, 
proposing that Pompey should be sent without an 
army, and with only two lictors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered in the Forum and before the senate* 
house, representing it as Ptolemy's earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act for him in- 
stead of Spinther. If we may believe Tiniagenes, 
that prince had quitted Egypt without any necessity 
at the persuasion of Theophaiies, who was desirous 
to give PtMnpey new occasions of enriching himself, 
and the honour of new commands. But the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support thii 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and il- 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de- 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

** Ptolemy Auletes tfie son of Ptolemy Lathyruf, hated by Iiia 
nd>jectB and forced to fly. applied to the consul Spinther, who was 
ta liave the province of Cilicia, to re-eatablisli him id liis kingdonk 
(Id. ib. 12., Sec) 
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perun into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he 
collected immense quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-embarkiiig, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea; but 
he was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, " It is 
" oecessary to go ; it is not necessary to live." His 
luccess was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He filled the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ghip3 ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a 
fountain, plenty Sowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 
Cssar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 
of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 
Beige", the Suevi, and the Britons j but his genius 
was ail the while privately at work among the Ro- 
mans, and he was undermining Pompey in his most 
essential interests. His war with the barbarians 
wa* not his principal object. He exercised his army 
indee*.! in those expeditions, as he would have done 
feis own body in himting and other diversions of the 
field : by which he prepared them for more impor- 
tant conflicts, and rendered them not only fomiida^ 
Uc, but invincible. 

The gold antl silver, and other rich spoils, which 
he took from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 
the asdiles, prators, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a strong party. When therefore he passed 
the Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women, who hastened to pay him their 
respects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 
cluding Pompey and Crassus in the number; and 
the fasces of not fewer than a hundred and twenty 
^jiroconsula and prxtors were to be seen at his gates. ^H 

^tj.«» The Belga inhabited tlie Lav Coimtries. and the Sueri* di* ^^H 

HkictE beyond thii Elbe.* <..:'/.t^^^m 
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whole business of the merchant and the hU8ba»dHMr!» ■ 
were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, " That the 
** law was not enacted on account of the real scar- 
** city of provisions ; but that an artificial scarcity 
" had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
** law, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
" bring his power, ft-om tt's present state of deli* 
" quium, to fresh life and vigour." Others say, it 
was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in hU 
kingdom *". 

The tribune Canidius however brought in a bi!!, 
proposing that Pompey should be sent without an 
army, and with only two lictors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
tlirew it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered in the Forum and before the senate- 
bouse, representing it as Ptolemy's earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act for him in- 
stead of Spinther. If we may believe Timagenes, 
that prince had quitted Egypt without any necessity 
at the persuasion of Theoplmnes, who was desirous 
to give Pompey new occasions of enriching himself, 
and the honour of new commands. But the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support this 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and il- 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de- 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

*■ Ptolemy Auletes rfie son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by hii 
■ubjecU and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spinther, who wu 
ta have the province of Cilicio, to re-establish him in his kingdonL 
(Id. ib. 12., &c) 
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.person into Sicily, Sardiniii, and Africa, where lie 
collected immense quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the mariners made adifficulty of putting to sea ; but 
he was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, " It i» 
" necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live." His 
success was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He ^ed the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ', insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as &om s 
fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 
ClBsar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 
of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 
Beige % the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius 
iras all the while privately at work among the Ro- 
Btiis, and he was undermining Pompey in his most 
essential interests. His war with tne barbarians 
was not hU prlrtcipil object. He exercised his army 
indeed in those expeditions, as he would have done 
his own body in bunting ami other diversions of the 
field : by which he prepared them for more impor- 
tant conflicts, and rendered them not only formida- 
ble, but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils, which 

lie took ti-om the enemy in great abundance, he sent 

to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 

the £diles, praetora, consuls, and their wives, be 

ined a strong party. When therefore he passed 

! Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 

men and women, who hastened to pay him their 

ipects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 

luding Pompey and Crassus in the number; and 

le fasces ot' not fewer than a hundred and twenty 

roconsuls and praetors were to be seen at his gates. 
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whole business of the merchant and thebusbandnMd» ' 
were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on tlie other hand, alleged, " That the 
" law was not enacted on account of the rea! scar- 
" city of provisions ; but that an artificial scarcity 
" had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
•* Jaw, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
" bring his power, irom it's present state of deli> 
" quium, to fresh life and vigour." Others say, it 
■was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in hit 
kingdom**. 

The tribune Canidius however brought in a bill, 
proposing that Pompey should be sent without an 
army, and with only two lictors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered m the Forum and before the senate* 
house, representing it as Ptolemy's earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act tor him in- 
stead of Spinther. If we may believe Timageneii, 
that prince had quitted Kgypt without any necessity 
at the persuasion of Theophanes, who was desirous 
to give Pompey new occasions of enriching hinnself, 
and the honour of new commands. But the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support tlm 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and il< 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de- 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

** Ptolemy AuleleB the son of Ptolemy Lathynw, hated by hit 
nibjects and forced to fly, implied to the consul Spinther, who was 
ta have the province of Ciliciaj to re-eatablisli him in bis kingdoiL 
(ia.il). 12., &c) 
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person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, whei% lie 
collected immenBi; quantities. When he was upon the 
point ot' re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the mariners made adifficulty of putting to sea; but 
be was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, " It is 
" necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live." His 
luccess was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He filled the marketii with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afibrded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as £'om a 
fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 

Ciasar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 

of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 

and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 

fielgc"", the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius 

was all the while privately at work among the Ro- 

■ans, and he was undermining Pompey in his mosC 

Hsential interests. His war with the barbarians 

wa» not his principal object. He exercised his army 

indeed in those expeditions, as he would have done 

his own body in hunting and ether diversions of the 

Slid : by which he prepared them (or more impor- 

tuit conflicts, and rendered them not only fbrmida- 

We, but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils, which 

took fmm the enemy in great abundance, he sent 

Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 

i aediles, pr^tors, consuls, and their wives, he 

ftiaed a strong party. When therefore he passed 

i Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 

men and women, who hastened to pay him their 

ipects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 

luding Pompey and Crassus in the number; and 

e tasces of not iewer than a hundred and twenty 

:ocon9uls and prsetors were to be seen at his gates. 
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whole business of the merchant and tte hyisbandmait 
were brought under his jurisdiction, 

Clodius, on t!ie other hand, alleged, " That the 
" law was not enacted on account of the real scar- 
** city of provisions ; but that an artificial scarcity 
" had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
" law, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
" bring his power, from it's present state of deli- 
" quiuni, to fresh life and vigour." Others say, it 
was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his 
kingdom**. 

The tribune Canidius however brought in i bill, 
proposing that Pompey should be sent without an 
army, and with only two lictors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
liararding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered in the Forum and before the senate* 
bouse, representing it as Ptolemy's earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act for him in- 
stead of Spinther. If we may believe Timagenes, 
that prince had quitted Egypt without any necessity 
at the persuasion of Theophanes, who was desirous 
to give PtMupey new occasions of enriching himseU", 
and the honour of new commands. But the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support this 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and il- 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de- 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

** Ptcilemy Auletes the sod of Ptolemy Lathyru?, hated by liis 

ibjects and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spiother, who w« 

' liave the province of Ciliciiii to re-establish him in his kingdonr 

(Id, ib. 12., &c> 
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.person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, whei*ehe < 
collected immense quantities. When he was upon the 
pffltit of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
Ihe mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea; but 
he was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, *' It is 
" necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live." His 
■uccess was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He tiDed the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus aftisrded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as fi'om a 
fi)untain, plenty tlowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 
isar to the liighest sphere of greatness. The scene 
action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 
ielge*, the Sucvi, and the Britons ; but his genius 
"vas all the while privately at work among the Ro- 
iQS, and he was undermining Pompey in his most 
lenttal interests. His Mar with the barbarians 
'as not his principal object. He exercised his army 
leed in those expeditions, as he would have done 
own body in hunting and other diversions of the 
[Id : by which he prepared them for more impor- 
at conflicts, and rendered them not only formida- 
!e, but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils, which 
i took from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 
llhe aediles, prjetors, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a strong party. When therefore he passed 
me Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
af men and women, who hastened to pay him their 
respects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 
cluding Pompey and Crassus in the number; and 
the fasces of not fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and prxtors were to be seen at his gates. 



he Belgn inhabited tlie Lo«* Countries, and the Sueri, tiif^.J 
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He made it his business in general to give tli) 
hopes of high things, and his money was at their de* " 
votion ; but he entered into a special treaty with > 
Crassus and Pompey, by which it was agreed that ' 
they should apply for the consulship, and that Cssar i 
should assist them by sending a large number of his 
soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and 
take the command of armies according to their plea- 
sure, only confirming Caisar in the possession of 
what he then had for five additional years. 

AVhen this treaty became pubHc, it gave deep oft 
fence to the principal persons in Rome. Marcelli- 
nus, at that time consul, placed himself amidst the 
people, and asked Pompey and Crassus, " Whether 
*' or not they intended to stand for the consulship?" 
Pompey spoke first, and said^", " Perhaps he might, 
*' perhaps he might not." Crassus, with more mo- 
deration, replied ; " He should do, what appeared 
*' most expedient for the commonwealth." As 
Marcelliiius continued the discourse against Pom- 
pey, and seemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey 
said ; " Where is the honour of that man, who has 
*' neither gratitude nor respect for him that made 
" him an orator, that rescued him from want and 
" raised him to affluence ?" 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lu- 
cius Domitius was persuaded and encouraged by 
Cato not to give it up : " For the dispute," he told 
him, " was not for the consulship, but in defence of 
*' liberty against tyrants." Pompey and his adhe- 
rents saw the vigour, with wliich Cato acted, and 
that all the senate was on his side. They were 
therefore afraid that, so supported, he might bring 
over the uncorrupted part of the people. Hence 
they resolved not to suffer Domitius to enter the 

'<* Dio makes him return an ansiver more suitable to his charac- 
ter; ' It is not on account of the virtuous and the good, that I de- 
sire any share in the magistracy, but that i maj' be altk tQ ra 
the ill-diBposed and the seditious.* 
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Forum, and despatched a party of men tvell-armed^ 
vfao killed Melitus his torch-bearer, and put the rest 
to flight. Cato retired tlie last, and not till afler he 
bad received a wound in liis right elbow in defending 
Domidus. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, 
ind the rest of their measures were conducted with 
equal irregularity. For in the iirst place, when tlie 
people were about to choose Cato praetor, at the 
very moment of taking tlieir suffrages, Pompey, 
ander the pretext that he had seen an inauspicious 
flight of birds ^S dismissed the assembly. After- 
wiurd the tribes^ corrupted with money, declared 
Antias and Vatinius praetors. They then, in pur- 
lunce of their agreement with C^sar, induced Tre- 
boniua one of the tribunes to propose a decree, by 
which the government of the Gauls was prolonged 
to Caesar for five additional years ; Syria, and the 
conunand against the Parthians, were given to 
Cnusus ; and Pompey was to have all Africa and 
both the Spains^'\ with four legions, two of which 
on Caesar's request he lent him for the war in 
GauL 

^ Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, re- 
wired to his province. Pompey, remaining at 
Rome, opened his theatre ; and, in order to render 
die dedication more magnificent, exhibited a variety 
of gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with wild beasts, in which five hundred lions 
vere killed ; but the battle of elephants afforded the 

7' This was making rdigion merely an engine of state, and it 

^^n proved a very convenient one for the purposes of ambition. 

ClodiuSy thoi^h otherwise one of the vilest tribunes that ever ex* 

.'^ted, very properly attempted to put a stop to this mode of dismiss- 

^g an assembly. He preferred a bill, that no magistrate should 

'^^sake any. observatioDC in the heavens, while the people were 

^•ctually assembled. 

7* The Hither and the Farther, separated by the Ebro. It was. 
-^ubsequeatly divided by Augustus into three parts, Tarraconensis, 
^(stica, and Lusitania, of which the latter now forms the kingdom 
^f Portugal,* 
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most astonishing spectacle ''. These things gained 
him the love and admiration of the public : but ha 
again incurred their displeasure, by leaving his pn 
vinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieui 
Hants, and roving about Italy with his wife from o 
villa to another. Whether it was his passion for her 
or hers for him, that kept him so much with her, ii 
Uncertain. For the latter has been supposed to bo 
the case, and nothing was more talked of, than the 
fondness of such a young woman for her husband^ 
Bt an age when his person could hardly be any great 
object of desire. But the charm of his fidelity was 
the cause, together with his conversation, which not( 
withstanding his natural gravity, if we may allow the 
courtesan Flora to be a sufficient evidence, was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the women. This strong at- 
tachment of Julia appeared upon occasion of aii elec- 
tion of sediles. Tiie people came to blows, and some 
*ere killed so near Pompey, that he was covered 
with blood, and obliged to change his clothes. 
There was an immense crowd and tumult about his 
door, when his servants went home with the bloody 
robe ; and Julia M'ho was with child, happening to 
see It, fainted away, and was with difficulty reco- 
vered. Such however was her terror, and the agita- 
tion of her spirits, that she miscarried. After this, 
those who complained most of Pompey's connexion 
with Cffisar, could not find fault with his love of Julia. 
She was subsequently pregnant, and brought him a 
daughter, but she unfortunately died in child-bed ; 
neither did the child long survive her. Pompey was 
preparing to bury her near a seat of his at Alba, but 
the people seized tlie corpse, and interred it in the 
Campus Martius. This they did, out of regard ra- 



" Dio (xxix. 38.) nays, the elephants fought with armed men. 
There were do fewer than eighteen of them ; anil some of them, he 
•ddf, seemed to appeal with piteouH cries to the people, nlio crnn- 

EassioTiately saveil their lives. If we nia^ believe him, an oath had - 
ecn taken before they \e(i Africa, that ro injury sliould be done Id 
them. (Plin. H. N.vUi. ].) 
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thcr to the young woman, than to either Pompey or 
Caesar ; yet in the honorirs "which they paid her 
xetnains, their attachment to Caesar, though at a 
clistance, had a more considerable share, than any 
^respect for Pompey who was upon the spot. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of 

^ome were in extreme agitation, and there was no- 

•^inff in their speeches and actions which did not 

icnd to a mpture. The alliance, which had rather 

-'Covered, than restrained the ambition of the two 

jroMe competitors for power, was now no more^*. 

To add to the misfortune, intelligence was soon af- 

^wward bronght, that Crassus had been slain '^ by 

^he Parthians ; and, in him, another great obstacle 

•to a civil war was removed. Out ot fear of him. 

They had hitherto kept some measiu-es with eacii 

odier. But when fortune had carried off the cham- 

^noB, who could take up the conqueror, we may say 

with the comic poet. 

High spirit «feiiU>rifie 
Elates each chief; thej oil their brawny Jirnb^ 
And dip their hands in dust. 

So JIttle able k ibrtune to fill tlie capacity of llie 
human mind, when such a weight'^ of power and 
esteut of cpmxnand could siot satisfy tlie ambiiiou 
of two meo, ! They had heard apd read, that ih^ 

The .world ligr lot in triple sway ooAtJ^olirdy 
£ach'bappy in the realm \wm in$ tphvld^^ i 

9« Mprie Ui& disutismJidsSi bdlumgue m ^Vfire 

jjenmsfum est dttcwus: ttimuLos dedit mrAula viriuS' 

(Lnc. 1.)* 

^5 CrasHU erat belli medius mora. (Id. ib.)* 

"^^ •* Weight* is notthe literal signification of /Satfe^, but approach^ 
IM nearly as we could make it; for * depth* of power would no$ 
read so well. Torvloy fiaQoi iiyt[AofM^<i isan exprcfision similar to that of 

1st. Paid (Eom. Xi. 38.)'^ fiA^OZ 77Ai/7v juu coipiac, x^i ytoffJUiK ^^». 

"77 Pltftardb alludes here to Hem. (11. xv. ISD.)^ where Neptune 
^Ivea Iris an account of the partition-trea,^ fil^tween hunself aud hife 
imperial brothers^ Jupiter and PJuto.* 
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and still these men could not think the Roman erti' 
piie sufficient for their two selves. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that 
time, assured thera ; " He had received every com- 
" mission, with which they had honoured him, 
" sooner than he had himself expected ; and laid it 
*' down sooner, than had been expected by the 
" world." And, indeed, the dismission of his 
troops always bore witness to the truth of that asser- 
tion. But now, being persuaded that Ciesar would 
not disband his army, he endeavoured to fortify him- 
self against him by high employments at home ; and 
this, without attempting any other innovation. For 
he would not appear to distrust, on the contrary, he 
rather affected to despise him. When he saw the 
great offices of state however not disposed of agree- 
ably to his desire, but that the people were in- 
fluenced and his adversaries preferred by money, he 
thought it would best serve his cause to suffer 
anarchy to prevail. In consequence of the reigning 
disorders, a dictator was much talked of. Lucilius, 
one of the tribunes, was the first who ventured to 
pi'opose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
them to elect Pompey to Lliis office. Cato however 
opposed it so effectually, that the tribune was in 
danger of being deposed. Many of Pompey's friends 
then stood up in defence of the purity of his inten- 
tions, and declared, that lie neither solicited nor de- 
sired the dictatorship. Cato, upon this, paid the 
highest compliments to Pompey, and entreated him 
to assist in the support of order and the constitution. 
Pompey could not but accede to such a proposal, 
and Uomitius and Messala were chosen consuls ". 



'* A. U. C, 700. Such corruption now prevailed ,&Tnong tlie 
RoouuiE, that candidates for the curule ofiices brougiit their money 
openly to the pLice of election, where they unblufiliingly distributed 
it among the heads of factioiu, aad those who received it employed 
force and violence in their favour; so that scarcely any office was be- 
itowed, which had not been prcvtoufly disputed with the stvord, and 
coEt the lives of many citbens. 
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The same anarchy and confusion at a diibsiequent 
period again took place, and numbers began more 
boldly to suggest the creation of a dictator. Cato, 
now fearing that he should be overborne, thought it 
better to give Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with abso- 
lute power. Bibulus, althougli he was Pompey's 
declared enemy, moved in full senate that he should 
be appointed sole consul: "For thus,*' said he, 
" the commonwealth will either recover from her ^ 
" disorder, or if she must serve, she will serve a 
" man of the highest merit.*' The whole house was 
surprised at tlie motion ; and, when Cato rose up, 
it was expected that he was about to oppose it. A 
profound silence ensued, when he observed, " He 
*' should never have been the first to propose such 
*' an expedient, but as it had been proposed by 
** amother, he thought it adviseable to embrace it ; 
** for he preferred any kind of government to 
** anarchy, and he knew no man fitter than Pompey 
*' to rule in a time of so much trouble." The senate 
adopted bis opinion, and a decree was issued, that 
iPompey should be appointed sole consul ; and that 
if he should have need of a coUegue, he might 
choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

JPompey, being declared sole consul by the In- 
terex Sulpitius, made his compliments to Cato, ac* 
knowledged himself much indebted to him for his 
support, and desired his private advice as to the 
measures to be pursued in bis administration, Cato 
replied, " That Pompey was not under the least 
" obli^tion to him ; for what he had said, was not 
" out of regard to him, but to his country. If you 
" apply to me," continued he, " I shall give you my 
advice in private ; if not, I shall take care to in- 
" form you of my sentiments in public." Such was 
Cato upon all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cor- 
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jielia, thfe daughter of Mctelhia Scipio". She 
li»t a virgin, but a widow, having been married 
Iwhenvery yoiing to Publius the son of Crassus^ who 
ikftd lately talleti in the Parthian expedition. This 
|,#oman had many charms, beside her beauty. She 
S-was well versed in polite literature ; she played upon 
Tfhe lyre, and umlerstood geometry ; and she had 
ticnsiderably improved herself by the precepts of 
rpMosophy. What is more, she had nothing of tliat 
l^tulance and atfectfltion,M-hich such studies ai'eapt 
to generate in -ffi-omen of her age ; and her father's 
fkmiiy and reputation were «Ti*sceptioTiable. 

Many howe\'er were displeased at this match, oa 
iccount of the disproportion of years ; thinking 
Cornelia would liave been more suitable to his scm, 
than to himself. Such aS were capable of deeper re- 

» flection, thought 'he neglected the concerns of th& 
«ommonwcalth, which had chosen him for her solfe- 
jftiysieiaH and director in hci' distresses. It grieved 
them to see hitn crowned with garlands, and dur- 
ing sacrifice amidst the festivities of marriage^ when 
lie Ought to have considei-ed his consulship as a pub^ 
Ec calamity ; since it would never have been cthi^ 
ferred upon him in a manner so contrary to the lawif: 
had his country been in a state of prosperity. ' 

I His first step was to bring to aocomit those^ w1i» 
.had gained employments by bribery and corri^tion ; 
and he made laws, by which the proceedings in th&t 
(trials were to be regnlatcd. In other re^fects, hi 
behaved with the utmost dignity and honour ; and 
restored security, order, and tran(juiliity to the 
tourts of judicature, by presiding there in person 
With a. band of soldiers. But when Sdpio his lather- 
in-law was impeached, he sent for the three hnndred 
ind sixty judges to his house, and desired their as- 
Matance. The accuser, seeing Scipio -Conducted odt 

m , ■•> The son of Scipio Nasica, but ailoptcd into tlie ramily of thV I 
I MMelli: (Sdppl.-Lftr. cvn. 46.) 
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^thfi Ferum to bis hause by thejud[ges them^ves, 
i^opp^ the prosecution. This ag^ri expoaexi Vosaxr 
pey to censure. ; but he was censured still moie, when 
after having made ^ law against encomiums on per- 
Jons accused, he broie it himself by appearing in 
behalf of Plancu^, and pronouncing an eulogium 
upon bis character, Cato, who happened to he one 
w the judges, stopped his ears; declaring, " It 
M yj|3 not right for him to hear such illegal panegy- 
*^ rics/' For this he was challenged and set aside, 
before gentence was passed. To the great confusion 
of Pompe^, however, Plancus was condemned hy 
the oiher judges ^^. 

A few days afterward,' Hypsaeus a man of cooisu- 
Jar dignity, being under a criminal prosecution, 
watched Pompey's going from the bath to supper, 
and embraced his knees in the most sup^li^nt man- 
txet. But Pompey passed on with disdain, and sim- 
ply answered, " That his importunities served only 
♦^ to spoil his supper/' This partial and unequal be- 
liaviour was, justly, the object of reproach : but all 
the rest of his conduct merited praise, and he had 
the happiness to re-establish good order in the comr 
Qcionwealth. For the remaining five months, he took 
Ilia £itherrin-law as coUegue. His governments were 
continued to him four years longer, and he was al- 
lowed a thousand talents a-year for the subsistence 
and pay of his troops. 

Caesar's friends laid hold on this occasion to re- 

E resent, that some consideration should likewise be 
ad of him, and of his many signal and laborious ex- 
ertions for his country. They said, he certainly de- 
served either another consulship, or to have the term 
of his commission prolonged ; that he might keep the 

^ Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted 
with the success of his eloquence, as appears from his epistle to 
Marius. (Ep. Fara. vii. 2.) The circumstance of a legislator's 
breaking a l^w of bis own suggesting is not without it'3 modern pa- 
vaUd; but the. mode ajtiove-mentioned, of regulating courts of 
judicature by a band of soldiers, sounds oddly to an English eaF.^ 
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command in the provinces which he had conquered, 
and enjoy his honour undistm^ed, and that no suc- 
cessor might rob him of the glory of his exploits. 
A dispute arising upon the afFdir, Pompcy, as if in- 
clined to deprecate the odium to which Cssar might 
be exposed by this demand, said he had letters from 
Cffisar, in which he declared himself willing to ac- 
cept a successor, and to give up the command in 
Gaul ; only he thought it reasonable that he should 
be permitted, though absent, to stand for the con- 
sulship"'. Cato opposed this with all his power, and 
insisted, " 'Ihat Ctesar should lay down his arms, 
*• and return as a private man, if he had any favour 
*' to ask of his country." And as Pompey did not 
contest the point, but easily acquiesced, it was sua. 
pected that he had no real friendship for Ctesar. 
This appeared the more clearly, when he seut for 
the two legions which he had lent him, under pre- 
tence of wanting them for the Parthian war. Caisar, 
though he well knew for what purpose they were 
demanded, sent them home laden with rich presents. 
After this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at Na- 
ples, from which however he recovered. Praxagoras 
then advised the Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the 
gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The neighbour- 
ing cities followed their example ; and the humour 
spreading itself over Italy, there was not a single 
town or village, which did not solemnise the occa. 
sion with festivals. No place could furnish room for 
the crowds, that came in from all quarters to meet 
him ; the high roads, the villages, the ports were 
filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Many re- 
ceived him with garlands on their heads and torches 
in their hands, and as they conducted him on his 
way, strewed it with flowers. His returning with 
Euch pomp afforded a glorious spectacle, but it is 

'' There wai a Iniv against any alisenl person's being admitted 
a candidate; but Tompey had iiitrodiicod a tiause, which enfr^ 
powered the people to except any nmn by name i'rom persooi 
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said to have been one of the principal causes of the 
4civil war. For the joy which he conceived upon 
this occasion, added to his own high opinion of his 
achievements, intoxicated him so far, that bidding 
adieu to the prudence which had hitherto placed his 
good fortune and his actions upon a sure footing, 
he indulged the most extravagant presumption and 
even contempt of Caesar; insomuch that he de- 
clared, " He had no need of arms, or of any extra- 
*' ordinary preparations against him, since he could 
" pull him down with much more ease than he had 
'* set him up/* 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with 
the legions which had been lent to Caesar, he en- 
deavoured to disparage the actions of that general, 
and to represent him in a mean light. " Pompey," 
he said, " did not know his own strength and the 
** influence of his name, if he sought any other de- 
** fence against Caesar, upon whom his own forces 
*' would turn, as soon as they set their eyes on his 
** adversary ; such was their hatred of the one, and 
** their affection for the other/' 

"With this account Pompey was so much elated, 
5ind his confidence made him so extremely negligent, 
that he laughed at those who seemed to fear the war. 
And when they said, that if Caesar should advance 
in a hostile manner against Rome, they did not see 
"what forces they had to oppose him, with an open 
and smiling countenance he bade them give them- 
selves no pain ; " For if,'* said he, " I do but stamp 
" upon the 'ground in any part of Italy, both in- 
fiintry and cavalry will instantly spring up/* 
In the mean time, Caesar was making the greatest 
exertions.- He was now not far from Italy, and he 
not only sent his soldiers to vote in the elections, 
but by private pecuniary applications corrupted 
many of the magistrates. Paailus the consul was of 
the number, having received fifteen hundred ta^ 
l?nts ®^ for changing sides. So were likewise Curio 

^^ 290}625/. sterling. With thig money (which proves the im- 
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one of tbe tribunes of the people, for w4iom he paid 
off an immense debt, and Mark Antony, who out of 
friendship for that officer had stood engaged witli 
him fof the money. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar's officers, who 
stood before the senate-house waiting the issue of 
t&e debates, was informed that tliey woidd not give 
Caasar a continuation of his command, he laid hi& 
hand upon his sword, and said i " But this shall 
" give it." 

Ail the actions and preparations, indeed, of hii 
genera! tended that way ; though Curio's demands, 
in behalf of Caesar, seemed more plausible. He 
proposed, that either Pompey should likewise be 
obliged to dismiss his forces, or Casar sufl'ered to 
retain liis. " If they are both reduced to a private 
" station," said he, " they will agree upon reasotu 
" able terms ; or, if each retains his respective 
" power, they will be satisfied. But he who weakens 
" the one, without doing the same by the other, 
" doubles the force which he fears will subvert the 
" government"." 

Upon this, Marcellus the consul called Ciesar a 
public robber, and insisted that he should be de- 
claied an enemy to the state, if he did not lay down 
his arms. Curio however, together with Antony 
and Piso, prevailed that the sense of the senate 
should again be taken upon the subject. He first 
proposed, that such as were of opinion, " That Cfiesar 
" fifiould disband his ainiy and Pompey keep his," 
shtHiId separate to one part of the house ; and there 
appeared a majority on that side of the question. 
Ilia next proposal was, that the number ofthase 
should be taken who fhought it right, " That both 

meflse extent nfhJsevHCtions in Gaul, abundantly retaliutwl of late 
fay Gallic csnctions in lt»ly] he built the »tattJy B&^Iica, which snb- 
Eequently bore his n&nie. ' 

h Cerncliu* Scipioone of Pompey'sfriemlaretnoiistrnted, tbat in 
the present fasp, a very gri'iildifiercoce wiis to be made betneet) 
the pmctmsul of Spain and the jn-uconsut of f taul : since the tern 
pf tnu forniLT wus not exjiircd, whcreog that of the latter was. 
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tated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone 
rf no high assurance, '^ That he had the two le- 
" gions lately returned to him by Caesar, .and that 
*c:l «out of the new levies he beliwed he should shortly 
*pj « be able to complete a body of thirty thousand 
^1 ** men j'' Tullus exclaimed, " O Pompey, you have 
"deceived us !" and gave his opinion, that embas- 
sadors should immediately be despatched to Caesar. 
Upon this one Favonius, a man otherwise of no bad 
character, but who by an insolent brutality affected 
to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, bade Pompey 
** stamp upon the ground, and call forth the armies 
** whicn he had promised.*' 

This ill-timed reproach Pompey bore with the ut- 
most mildness ; and, when Cato reminded him of 
bis warnings as to Caisar from the first, he replied, 
** Cato indeed had spoken more like a proplict, but 
♦* he himself had acted more like a friend/* Cato 
-tlien advised, that Pompey should not only be ap- 
pointed general, but invested with a discretionary 
power : adding, that " those who were the authors 
*^ of great evils, knew best how to cure them,** So 
saving, he set out for his province of Sicily, and tlie 
oHier state-officers departed for theirs. 

Nearly the whole of Italy was now in motion, and 
nothing could be more perplexed than the entire 
ftce of things. Those who lived out of Rome fled 
to it from all quarters, and those who lived in it, 
fled as fast away from it ; clearly perceiving, that in 
*Uch a tempestuous and disorderly state of affairs the 
^ell-disposed part of the city wanted strength, while 
^he ill-disposed would be refractory and unmanage- 
able. The terrors of the people could not be re- 
**^oved, and no one would suffer Pompey to lay a 
plan of action for himself. According to the passion 
^^terewith each was actuated, whether fear, or sor- 
row, or doubt, they endeavoured to inspire him with 
*-J^e same ; insomuch, tliat he frequently on the same 
5^^y adopted a change of measures. Neither could 
*^cgain any certain intelligence of the enemy's mo- 
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tions, bocause many persons brought him cveiy q^ 
5ual leport, and were angry if they did not ob^ii 
implicit belief. 

Pompey at last earned it to be declared by an 
edict in form, tliat the commou'weaUh was tq inn- 
gei-, and no peace to be expected '*. After whicli, 
he signified that he fihould look upon those wlwie. 
inained id tlie city as the partisans of Ctesar, mi 
then quitted it in the dusk of the evenipg. Thi 
coHsuis also fled, without having ofiered the ^ftcii 
ficei, w'hich their customs required before a wv- 
Id this alarming extremity, however, Pompey ooitld 
not but be considered as happy in the affectidM 
of bis countrymen. Though many blamed the war, 
there was not a single individual who hated the ge- 
neial- Nay, the number of tliose who followed 
him, out of attachment to his person, was more con- 
siderable tlian that of the adventurers in the caiW 
of liberty. 1 

A fuw days afterward, Cssar marched into Rome* 1 
When he was in possession of the city, he behaved 
in general with great moderation and mildness to it's 
remaining inhabitants. Only when Metellus, one »» 
the tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch th^ 
money in the public treasury, he threatened hitr^ 
with death ; adding an expression more terrible than* 
the threat itself, " That it was easier for him to dc^ 
*' it, than to say it." Metellus being thuB fright--- 
ened away, Cicsar took what sums he wanted, anrfl 
then wont in pursuit of Pompey ; being anxious tc^ 
drive hiui out of Italy, before his forces could ar — ' 
rive from Spain. 

Pompey, who was master of Brundusiiira and had-3 
a sufficient number of transports, desired the consult! 
to embark without loss of time, and sent them be — ■ 

** The Lntin word fumuhus, which Plutarclt iiia rpnderedj 
xKfaxi, h a very i n comprehensive one. The Romans did nnt calUli 
iho ooitimotiona, which tiapucned among or near them before direct.^ 
boatilitles were comniencen, by Ihe name ot' ' war ;' ihuy disliu---" 
£UL«bcd ilieiii by the tcruit iamuUui. 
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fere him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachiuiti. At 
fte tuine time he despatched his &ther-in-lftw Scipia 
and his son Ciifieus into Syria, to provide ships tt 
Wat. He had well secured the gates of the city, 
a&d planted the lightest of his slingers and archers 
Hpon the ivalls ; and having now ordered the Brun* 
dulfiiEffis to keep within doors, he caused a number 
rf trenches to be cut, and sharp stakes to be driven 
into them, and then covered with earth in all the 
strtJWts^ except two which led down to tlie sea. In 
three days all his other troops were .embarked with- 
Mt iaterruptioti, and he then suddenly gave the 
sigaA to those who guarded the walls ; in cohse*^ 
tfaetkct of which, they ran swiftly down to the har- 
boQl', and got on board. Thus having his whole 
Mih^ettient, he set sail, and crossed the sea to 
Dyrrbac^ium. 

Whetti Citesar came and saw the walls left desti- 
trte of defence **, he concluded that Pompey had 
Uk&a to flight ; and, in his eageiiiess to pursue him, 
iMnidd certainly have fallen upon the shai-p stakes in 
tte trenches, had not the Brundusians informed him 
tf fihekn. He then avoided the streets ^^, and took 
« circuit round the town, by which he discovered 
that fcU the vessels were set out, except two that had 
Wt nttiny soldiers aboard. 

I'his manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reek- 
Wed among the greatest acts of generalship. Cassar 
i€%ierver could not help wondering that his adver- 
^ty, who was in possession of a fortified town, and 
^-fcpected his forces from Spain, and at the same 
*'*tie was master of the sea, should thus have re- 
signed and deserted Italy. Cicero ^' likewise blamed 

^ Cssar besieged the place rJne days, during which he not only 
^v^iWd it on the land-side, but undertook to shut up the port by 
? ^titceado of his own invention. Before the work ho'»*-cver coiild 
?^ coni'pletedy Pompey made his escape. See tlic details in C«bs. 

"^^^ TTiis passage may perhaps mean, ' That he avoided the princi- 
*^1 streetSyiind came by many windings and turnings to the haven.* 
P» Ep.ad Att. vii. 11. 
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Iiira for having imitated the conduct of Themisfocles^ 
rather than that of Pericles, when the posture of 
his affairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
lattei-. On the other hand, the measures whici\ 
Caesar adopted showed, that he was afraid of a pro- 
traction of the war : For having taken Numerius'", 
one of Pompey's friends, he had sent him to Brun- 
dusium, with offers of coming to an acconimodatior" 
upon reasonable terms. But Numcrius, instead » 
bringing back an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy ia 
sixty days, without the least bloodshed; and h^ 
would liave been glad to have proceedetl immedi- 
ately in pursuit of his adversary. But as he was iH 
want of shipping, he gave up that design for the pr^ 
sent, and marched to Spain with an intent to gain th— 
forces there. 

In the mean time, Pompey assembled" a larg— 
aimy, and at sea he was altogether invincible : f*- 
he had five hundred ships of war, and the number «■ 
his shallops and pinnaces was still more conslderablt= 
With regard to his land-forces, he had seven thoiBS 
sand horse, the flower of Rome and Italy ^', _ all meia 
of family, fortune, and courage. His infantry" 
though numerous, were a mixture of raw undisci 
plined soldiers: He therefore exercised them during 
his stay at Beroea, where he was by no means idle, buB 
performed all the exercises of a soldier, as if he hac; 
been in the vigour of his age. It inspired his ti"oops 
with new courage, when they saw Pompey the 
Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going through the 
whole military discipline, in heavy armour and ow 

93 Cassar calls him ' Cn. Magius,' He was master of Pmnpey'ff 
Board of '^'orks. 

5^ CKsar on the contrary eays, that this body of horse was a!— 
■ most entirely composed of strangere : * There were six hiuidreiB 
Gdatians, tive hundred Cappadocians, as many Tbracians, twoa 
hundred iVfacedonrans, five hundred Gnuls or Germans, eight lion— 
dred raised out of hb own estates or out of his own retinae j* aniE- 
«o of the rest, whom he particularly niciitioos, and assigns to their" 
repec tive countries, (i!. ('. iii, l.) 
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foot; and then mounting his horse, drawing his sword 
with ease when at full speed, and as dexterouslj 
sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he threw it 
not only with exactness, but with such force, that 
&w of the young men could dart it to a farther dis- 
tance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and 
the number of llonian officers who had commanded 
armies was sufficient to compose a complete senate. 
Xabienus^^, who had been honoured with Cassar's 
friendship, and served under him in Gaul, now join- 
ed Fompey. Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus, 
mho had been killed by him (not in the most honour- 
sible manner) in the Cisalpine Gaul "^^^ a man of spirit 
,1:hat had never spoken to Pompey before, because 
lie considered him as his father's murtherer, now 
a:^nged himself under his banners as the defender of 
■f:he liberties of his country. Cicero Hkewise, though 
lie had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed 
xiot to appear in the number of those, who hazarded 
their lives for Rome. Tidius Scxtius too, tliough 
extremely old and maimed of one leg, repaired 
among the rest to his standard in Macedon ; and 
though others only laughed and scoffed at his de- 
crepid appearance, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes 
upon him, than he rose up and ran to meet him ; 
considering it as an illustrious proof of the justice of 

9^ It seemed very stranee, says Dio, that Labienus should aban- 

^ Cflesar, who had loaded him with honours, and given him the 

command of all the forces on the other side of the Alps while he 

^at Rome. But he assigns this reason for it : < Labienus, elated 

^kh his immense wealth and proud of his preferments, forgot him- 

^^f to such a degree, as to assume a character very unbecoming a 

Person in his circumstances. He was even for putting himself upon 

^a equality with Cssar, who thereupon grew cool toward him, and 

Seated him with some reserve : this Labienus resented, and went 

^Vcr to Pompey/ (xli. 4.) 

^ The former English translator renders this * Galatia.' He 
^Ught to have remembered, that the Brutus in question was killed by 
*^* eminius in a village near the Po by Pompey^s order, ( See p, 14S.) 



z^ter he had accepted his submission, if not promised him his life, 
"■^lie authors of the Universal History have copied Uie error. 
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hh caiTSC, tliat ih «pite of ag^ and weafaiess perso 
should come and seek danger 'with him, rather tfe 
«tay at home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, an 
en Cato'-s motion passed a decree, " that no Bi 
man should be killed except in battle, nor any «! 
•which was subject to the Romans pluedered," In 
party daily gained ground. Those, who lived at In 
great a distance or were too feeble to take a share i 
the war, interested themselves in the caase tws mud 
as ttey were aible, and with words at least contenM 
for it ; hyoking upon those as enemies both to ifa 
gods and to men, who did not w«^h tliat Poiup^ 
tnidht conquer. 

Caesar, indeed, made a merci&l use of his victontt. 
.He had lattety taken possession of Pompey's ?brcfei 
in Spain, and thougli it was not without a battte,lrt 
dismissed the officers, and incorporated the troopi 
with his own. After this, he repassed the AlpssM 
marched through Italy to Brundusram, where ta 
arrived at the time of the winter-solstice. There bf 
Crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum ; whence ht 
despatcfhcd Vibullius^^ one -of Pompey's fncn^ 
whom he had brought prisoner thither, with prt- 
posals of a conference between himself and Pompey 
" in which they should agree to disband tlieir armie 
within tlirec days, renew their friendsliip, confirf 
it with solemn oaths, and then botli return t 
Italy.^' 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, an 
tlicrefore hastily marched down to tke sea, and se 
cured all the forts and places of strength for hmc 
forces, as well as all the ports and other commc 



«^ 1 n thr printed text ith"* Jubitis ;' but one oF-the TWSS. gfv< 
lis * VibuUiiis,' which is the name he has mCstsar (B.*C. iii. 10. 
VibuUius Rufus trHvellcd night and day, wiUimit allowii^ himse 
any rc^t, till he reached Pompey's camp. That general -had udtyi 
TocMvoil advice of Cawar's arrival ; but he was no sooner infbmie 
df the takino; of Oricum and Apollonin, than he hnmediately Jdi 
can)pv'd, andiiy long mordics readied Oricum^btsfisre^JvBar* 
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dbns itetions for shipping ; so that not a single \^ind 
hlew, which did not bring him cither provisions, ot 
troops, or money. On the other hand, Caesar was 
leduced to such straits both bv sea and land, that he 
ns under the necessity of seeking a battle. Accord- 
iq^ly, he daily attacked Poinpey's entrenchments^ 
and bade him defiance. In most of these attacks 
oid.skirmislies, he had the advantage ; but one day 
he was in danger of losing his entire army. Pomper 
' Eught with so much valour, that he put Csesar's 
vMe detachment to flight, aflcr having killed two 
dnosand of them u})on the spot : but he was either 
oaable or afraid to pursue his blow, and enter their 
cunp along iK'ith them. Caesar said to his /WeiuU 
i^n the occasion, " This day the victory would 
* have been the enemy's, had their general known 
"how to conquer ®^'' 

Pompey's troops, elated with llii.-. success, were 
in great haste to come to a dcc^isive bat-Ie. Nay, 
ANnpey himself wrote to the king's, generals, and 
cities m his interest, in the stile of a conqueror^ 
Yet all this while, he dreaded the issue of a general 
action ; believing it much better by length of time, 
by&mine, and by fatigue, to tire out men who hail 
€ver been invincible in arms, and long accustomed 
to conquer when they fought together. Besides, he 
knew the infirmities of age had rendered them unfit 
fertile other operations of war, for long marches and 
countermarches, for digging trenches and building 
ferts, and that therefore they wished for nothing sd 

••Yet itmaj'be observed, in defence of Pompey, that as his 

.V^^Kipi were raw ftnd unexperienced, it was not amiss to try them 

^ many akirmislies and light attacks, before he hazarded a general 

^J^gagement with an army of veterans. Many instances of that 

**nd might be produced from the conduct of the ablest generals : 

J!j^d we are persuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to force 

^^lar'a camp^ he would have been repulsed with loss and disgrace.. 

J^Ompey's most fatal error seems to have been, his suffering himself 

Py the importunity of his officers and sohliers, against his own better 

B ^dgement, to be brought to an action at last. 

VOL. IV. P 
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nuch as a battle. Pompey^ with all these arguments, 
bund it no easy matter to keep his army quiet. 

After this last engagement, Csesar was in such 
want of provisions that he was obliged to decamp, 
and he took his way through Athamania ^ to Thcs- 
saly. This added so much to the high opinion, 
which Pompey^s soldiers already entertained of them- 
selves, that it was impossible to keep it within bounds. 
They cried out with one voice, " Caesar is fled." 
Some called upon the general to pursue him ; and 
others, to pass over to Italy : Qthers despatched their 
fiiends and servants to Rome, to engage houses near 
the Forum, for the convenience of soliciting the high^— ^ 
offices of state. And not a few went of their own^ns 
accord to Cornelia, who had been privately lodged^Eid 
in Lesbos, to congratulate her on the conclusion of^ZL^f 
the war. 

Upon this emergency, a council of war was called gis 
in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, ** Thatzu^ 
they ought immediately to regain Italy, for that waar 
the grand object of the war. Sicily, Sardinia^ 
Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls would quickly 
^* submit to those, who were masters there. What 
** should affect Pompey still more was, that his native 
country just by was stretching out her hands to 
him as a suppliant ; and it was incompatible with 
^* his honour to let her remain under such indigni- 
" ties, and in so disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves 
** and flatterers of tyrants/' But Pompey thought 
it would neither be creditable to fly a second time 
from Caesar, and again to be pursued, when Fortune 
had put it in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to 
the laws of piety, to leave his father-in-law Scipio 
and many other persons of consular dignity in Greece 
and Thessaly a prey to Caesar, with all their trea- 
sures, and forces. As for Rome, he should best 
consult her interests, by fixing the scene of war at 

99 A district of Epirus.* 
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the greatest distance from her ; that without feeh'hg 
iVs calamities, or perhaps hearing the report of them^ 
sh^ might quietly wait for the conqueror* 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of 
Caesar ; with a resolution not to hazard a battle, but 
to keep near enough to hold him as it were besieged, 
and to wear him out by famine. This he thought 
his best plan ; and a report was moreover brought 
liim, of it's being whispered among the equestrian 
order, " That as soon as they had taken off Caesar, 
** they could do nothing better than take off him 
** too/* This, as some assert, was the reason why he 
did not employ Cato in any service of importance; 
l)ut upon his march against Caesar sent him to the 
sea-coast to take care of the baggage, lest after he 
liad destroyed Caesar, Cato should speedily oblige* 
liim to lay down his own commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's steps, 
a complaint was raised against him and urged 
ivith much clamour, that he was not exercising his 
generalship upon Caesar, but upon the senate and the 
whole commonwealth ; in order that he might for 
ever retain the command, and have those for his ser- 
vants and guards, who had a right to govern the 
li^orld. Domitius iEnobarbus, to increase the odium, * 
always called him * Agamemnon,' and * King of 
kings.' Favonius stung him no less with a jest, 
than others by their unseasonable severity j he went 
about crying, " My fri^ds, we shall eat no figs in 
** Tusculum this year." And Lucius Afranius, who 
had lost the forces in Spain, and was accused of • 
having betrayed them into the enemy's hand, now 
when he saw Pompey avoiding a battle, exclaimed ;^ 
^* He was surprised, that his accusers Should make 
*^ any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they 
*^^cmled Caesar) who trafficked for provinces." 

These and many similar sallies of ridicule bad such ■ 
u.n effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being 
s^poken well of by the world, and had too much de- 
*5erence f« the opinions of his friends, that be gave up 
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his own better judgenient, to follow them in tlie 
career of their false hopes and prospects; a thing, 
which woidd have been unpardonable in the pilot or 
ipaster of a ship, much more in the comniander-in- 
citief of so many nations aiid such numeioiis arraies. 

fHe had often commended tlie physician, who allows 
iio indulgence to tiie whimsical longings of his pa- 
tients j and yet he bumoured the sickly cravings of 
his army, and was afraid to give thein pain, though 
it was necessary for the preservation of tlieir life and 
being. For who can pronounce that army to have 
been in a sound and healthy state, when some of the 
officers went about the camp canvassing tor the of- 
fices of consul and pnetor; and others (namely 
Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio) were engaged in 
quarrels and cabals about Csesar's high-priesthood '°°: 
as if their adversary had been only a Tigrancs king 
of Armenia, or a prince of the NabatliEeans : and 
not that CiHsar and that army, who had stormed a » 
thousand cities, subdued above three hundred iia- — 
tions, gained numberless victories over the German* -^ 
and Gaujs, taken a million of prisoners, and kille4 -^ 
as many fairly in the field. Notwitiistauduig all -!■ 
this, they continued loud and tumultuous in their — 
denjand of a battle, and when they came to the -^ 
''p^ins of Pharsalia, compelled I'ompey to call a coua- -i 
cil gf war. Labienus, who had the command of^"^ 
the pavalry, rose up first, and took an oath j " That 
" he Would not return liom the battle, ti|l he " 
" put the enemy to Hight." All the other officii 
swore the same. 

On tiie next night, Pompey had the fpllowji 
drfaia''^'; He thought, that ' he entered hia 

"" ^ee ifys- foUj of. Pompey's oEceis strongly represented 
Cosiir, (?,. C. iiL 82.) ' Tbe bear' >vas not dooniea to fall by 
llieae huptere ! Tile Kabaths!ai!S, nieutioned betow, n-ere an Arabian 
natiab.* . ' 

"" At noxfeUcis Magna pars ultima vita 
■ iiollitit'jfBa'nAdfcepiiimn)!he soiK)ws. 
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theatre, iml wis received with loud plaudits ; after 

^liieh he adofned the temple of Venus tlie Vicfo- 

riduS ^ith many spoils.* This vision on one side 

tocouraged, and on another alarmed him. He was 

afi'aid that Caesar, who was a descendent of Venus^ 

tfrdiild be aggrandised at his expense. Besides, a 

panic fear ran througli the camp, the noise of which 

Sivrsked him. And about the morning-watch there 

suddenly tppeared over Caesar's camp, where every 

ittihg ^^vns perfectly quiet, a great light, from which 

A sfreim of fire issued in the form of a torch, and fell 

tTfoi that of Pompey. Caesar himself says, he saw 

it: aS be was going his rounds ^^^. 

Cfifesar was prepariTlg, at break of day, to march 
to Scdttisa '^ : his soldiers were striking their tents, 
skiAd the siSrtants and beasts of burthen were already 
iift xddtion; when his scouts brought intelligence, 
fAiat they had seen arms handed about in the ene-s 
Tfty^s camp, arid perceived a noise and bustle which 
1 tidi(idted an approaching battle. After these, others 
oame and assured him, that the first ranks were 
tlr^y/ti up. 

Upon this, Caesar said ; " The long-wished day is 
^* come, on which we shall fight with men, and not 
*• with want and famine." He then immediately 
tifddi'ed the red mantle to be displayed before his pa- 
vilion, which among the Romans is the signal of 

Innumerani C^/j?V»i Romance cernere plehis^ 

Atlollique siuim hctis ad sidcra nomen 

Vocibusy et jjlausu cuncos certare sonantes, (Luc. vii.) 

'*^ This parage, however, is not now to be found in his rcmain- 
Srig works.* 

104 np* rkoTVe^ in the printed text, is evidently a corruption : An 
ationymous MS. reads y^p:^ iMTucrstv, and is confirmed by Suppl. 
T.AV. cxii. 62. Scotusa was a city of Thcssaly, a little to the N, 
oT Pliairsalia. Th<^re was another likewise of the same name, si- 
tuaited upon the river Strymon in Thrace. Caesar was persuaded, 
tliat Pompey would not come to action; and therefore chose to 
nlar'ch in search of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy with 
firequent movements, and to watch his opportunity in some oi' those 
movenients to &]1 upon them. 
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battle. The soldiers no sooner beheld it, than they 
left their tents as they were, and ran to arms with 
loud shouts and every expression of joy. And wl 
the officers began to arrange them in order of bat 
tie, each man fell into his proper rank as quietly, 
»nd with as much skill and ease, as a chorus in 
tragedy. 

Pompey '^* placed himself in his right wing ovcr- 
igainst Antony, and his father-in-law Scipio in thi 
centre, opposite to Domitius Calvinus. His lefiiPIt 
wing was commanded by Lucius Domitius, and sup — «- 
ported by the cavalry; for they were almost alEIJQ 
ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Pii mii r 
$ndcut off the tenth legion, which was accountecF^ 
the bravest in his army, and in which he used 
fight in person. Caesar seeing the enemy's left win] 
90 well cuarded with horse, and fearing the exa 
lence ox their armour, sent for a detachment of 
cohorts from the body of reserve, and placed thencrzA 
behind tlie tenth legion with orders not to stir 




'*^ It is somewhat surprising that the account, which Caesar him 
lelf httii li)il us of this memorable battle, should meet with contra- 
diction. Yet so it is ; Plutarch differs widely from him, and .* ^ ^ 
from both. Acconling to Cwsar (B. €• iii. 88) Pompey was' o 
Ihr left with the two Ivgions, which Csesar had returned to him a 
th« beginning of the war. Scipio, with the legions which be had 
brought from Syria, and the reinforcements sent by several kings 
«nd statvs ol' Ai(ia, wtL< in the centre. Tlie Cilician legion, and 
nomi* cohorts whioh had served in Spain under the command of 
AfVttnius wcve In the right* As Pompey 's right wing was covered 
by the Knipeus, he strengthened the ten with the seven thousand 
hor^e, (»M well its with the ^liu^^rs and archers. The whole armv, 
eonviMting ot' forty- Hve thousand men, was drawn up in three lines, 
with very httle ^puees between them. In conformity to this disposi- 
tioii, (VsarN ariuv wu» drawn up in the following order; the tenth 
legion, H Iiioh hiu.1 on ali occasions signalised itself above the rest, 
was |dacv\l in the right wiu^> and the ninth in the left; but as the 
lUtter hinl U en a^ttsiderably weakened in the action at Dyrrha- 
chium, the eighth legion was posted so near to it, as to be able (if 
neeessari ) tv» supivrt it. The ro^t of C«sar*s ibrcet filled up the 
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fore the attack, lest they should be discovered by the 
enemy : but when the enemy's cavalry had charged, 
to make up through the foremost ranks, and then 
not to discharge their javelins at a distance, as brave 
men generally do in their eagerness to come to 
sword in hand ; but to reserve them till they came 
to close fighting, and then push them upward into 
the eyes and faces of the enemy. " For those fair 
** blooming dancers,*' said he, " will never stand 
** against steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to 
** save their handsome faces/* 

While Caesar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horseback of the order of both armies; and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
most exactness, and quietly waited for the signal of 
battle, while his own men for want of experience 
Were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid they 
"would be broken upon the first onset. He there- 
fore commanded the vanguard to stand firm in their 
ranks, and in close order, to receive the enemy*s 
charge. Caesar condemned this measure '*, as not 
only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, which 
is always greatest in the assailants, but also to damp 
the fire and spirit of the men ; whereas those who ad- 
vance with impetuosity, and encourage each other 
^th shouts, are filled with an euthusiastic animation 
and valour. 

Caesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand 
men, and Pompey*s was rather more than twice that 
number. When the signal was given on both sides, 
and the trumpets sounded a charge, each common 
man attended simply to his own concern. But some 
of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on when the dreadful moment of action 
approached, could not help considering to what ^ 
state the avarice and ambition of two men had brought 
the Roman empire. On both sides similar arms, fra- 

'=^* B. C. iil 92.* 
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ternal fites^, common standards ^^^ ! in short, the 
strength md flawer of one and the same city turned 
uf>on itself! What could be a stronger proof of the 
l^&ndness and phrensy of human nature, when car- 
ried away by it's passioEts ? Had they been willinj 
to wield a joint sceptre, and enjoy the fruits of theii 
labouFs in tranquillity, the largest afid best part oJ 
the world was their own. Or, if they must have in- 
dulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, th( 
Farthianj^ a,nd Germans were still to be subdued 
Scythia and India yet remained; together with 
ifery plausible colour for their lust of new acquisi ^- 
tions, the pretext of civilising barbarians. A m ) 

wh;S/t Scythian horse, what Parthian arrows, "wha t 

Indian treasures, could have resisted seventy tho n — * 
sand Romans led on by Pompey and Caesar, wit^=i 
whose names those nations had long been acquaint^^- 
ed : into such a variety of wild and savage counibrie^ss 
had these two generals carried their victorious anns ! 
Whereas now they stood threatening each othe — ■* 
with destruction ; not sparing even their own glory — ', 

though to it they sacrificed their country, but pre ;; 

Mred (one of them at least) to lose the reputation o 
being invincible, which hitherto they had both main- 
tained. So that the alliance, which they had con- 
tracted by Pompey's marriage to Julia, was from tb( 
first only an artful expedient ; and her charms, in- 
stead of being the pledge of a sincere friendship, 
to form a mere compact of interest and expediency. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men^ 
and horses, and arms ; and the signal of battle be- 
ing given on both sides, the first Caesarian who ad- 
vanced to the charge was Caius Crastinus^^% who 

107 _P/:rf5 a quills y et pila minaniict pills. (Luc. 1. 7-) 

The philosi>phical poet proceeds to remark, how much of foreign 
conquest ini«;ht have been accomplished by this expenditure of Bo- 
man blood, in nearly the siUDe manner with Plutarch,* 

*<*** So C'a\<ar, ib. 91. calls him. His name in Plutarch is * Cras- 
fiiunus,' in Appiau • Crassiuus.' 
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jommaiided a corps of a hundred and twenty men, 

^^nd was detern^ined to verify his promise to his ge- 

naeral. He was the first man it seems whom Cffisar 

liad seen., when he went out of the trenches in the 

^cQorning : and upon that generaPs asking him what 

le thought of the battle, he stretched out his hand, 

^nd aftswered in a cheerful tone, " You will gain a 

glorious victory, and I shall have your praise this 

day, alive or dead/' In pursuance of his engage- 

meoty he advanced the foremost, and with many 

ibllowing to support him, charged into the midst of 

the enemy. They soon took to their swords, and 

numbers were slain ; but as Crastinus was making 

his way fbrwai*d, and cutting down all before him, 

one of Poi»pey*s men stood to receive him, and 

pxisfaed his sword in at his mouth with such force, 

that it went through the nape of his neck. Crasti- 

rius thus killed, the %ht v;as maintained on both 

sides with equal advantage. 

Pompcy did not immediately bring on his right 
"wing, but often directed his eyes to the left, and 
lost time in w^ting to see what execution his cavalry 
^ould do in that quarter. Meanwhile they had ex- 
"tcnded their squadrons to surround Caesar, and pre- 
pared to drive the few horse which he had placed m 
^ont back upon the foot. At that instant, Ca*sar 
S^ve the signal : upon which his cavalry retreated a 
^ttle, and the six cohorts, which consisted of three 
^^ousand men and had been placed behind the tenth 
"'^gion, advanced to surround Ponipey's cavalry;. 
^^d coming close up to them, raided the points of 
*l^eir javelins as they had been taught, and aimed 
*li em at the fece ^^. Their adversaries, who were 
^ot experienced in any kind of fighting, and had not 
^^e least pre^-ious idea of this, could not parry or 
^>idurc the blows upon their fkces, but turned their 
^5u:ks or covered their eyes with their iiands, and 
^^on fled with great dishonour. Caesar's men took 
^f> care to pursue them, but directed their fijrce 
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ternal file^j common standards ^^M in short, the 
strength awd flawer of one and the same city turned 
upon itself! What could be a stronger proof of the 
blindness and phrensy of human nature, when car^ 
ried away by it's passions ? Had they been willing^ 
to wieM a joint sceptre, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in tranquilHty, the largest and best part of ; 
the world was their own. Or, if they must have ia-. 
dulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, the 
Farthianj^ and Germans were still to be subdued; < 
Scythia and India yet remained; together with a : 
very plausible colour for their lust of new acquisi- . 
tions, the pretext of civilising barbarians. And^r 
Vih&t Scythian horse, what Parthian arrows, "what i 
Indian ti'easures, could have resisted seventy thou* >| 
sand. Romans led on by Pompey and Caesar, with f 
whose names those nations had long been acquaint* : 
ed : into such a variety of wild and savage couotFiev ' 
had these two generals carried their victorious armst 
Whereas now they stood threatening each other 
with destruction ; not sparing even their own glory^ 
though to it they sacrificed their country, but pre- 
pared (one of them at least) to lose the reputation ai 
being invincible, which hitherto they had both main- 
tained. So that the alliance, which they had con- 
trracted by Pompey^s marriage to Julia, was from the 
first only an artful expedient ; and her charms, in- 
stead of being the pledge of a sincere friendship, were 
to form a mere compact of interest and expediency. 
The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men, 
and horses, and arms ; and the signal of battle be- 
ing given on both sides, the first Caesarian who ad- 
vanced to the charge was Caius Crastinus ^^ % who 

107 ..^Pares aquihsy et pila minantia pills. (Luc. 1. 7.) 

The philosophical poet proceeils to remark, hovy much of foreign 
conquest might have been accomplished by this expenditure of Bo- 
man blood, in nearly the same manner with Plutarch.* 

^^ So Caesar, ib, 91. calls him. His name iu Plutarch is * Cras^ 
rianus,' in Appian • Crassinus.* 
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against Uie enemy's in&ntry, particularly against thi 
wing which, now stripped of it's horse, lay open o 
all sides to the attack. The six aborts therefore 
took them in flank, while the tenth legion chargec^id 
them in front; and they who had hc^>ed to suj 
round the enemy, and now instead of that saw thei 
sdves surrounded, made but a short resistance, an< 
then precipitately fled. 

From the dust that was raised, Pompey conjei 
tured the fate of his cavalry ; and it would be difiErrj, 
cult to say, what passed at that moment in his min^^. 
He appeared like a man moon-struck and distracted^ ^ 
and without considering that he was Pompey tb^ e 
Great, or speaking to any one, he quitted the rank^sr^ 
and retired step by step toward his camp : a scene, 
which cannot be better painted than in these ver&e^ 
of Homer "^ j 

But partial Jove espousing Hector's part. 

Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian's heart ; ' 

Confmed, unnerved in Hector's presence grown. 

Amazed he stood, with terrors not his owb. 

O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew* 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he 
sat down and uttered not a word ; till at last, upon 
finding that some of the enemy had entered the camp 
along with the fugitives, he said, " What ! my camp 
*' too !" After this short exclamation he rose up, 
and dressing himself in a manner suitable to his for- 
tune, privately withdrew "^ All tlie rest of the 
legions fled ; and an immense slaughter w as made, 

*°9 II. xi. rASf &c. wliere he is speaking of the flight of Ajax 
from Hector. The translation is by Pope. 

"° Caisar tells us, that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
made a vigorous resistance ; but being at length overpowered, fled 
to a neiglibouring mountain, where be resolved to inVest them. 
Before he liad finished his lines, however, want of water obliged 
them to abandon that post, and retire toward Larissa. Caesar pur- 
filled the fugitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth le- 
gion, as the authors of the Universal History erroneously say), 
aVid aflcr six miles' mnrjch came up with them. But they, not dar- 

i'ng to engage troops flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a high 
lill, the foot of which .was watered by a little river. Though 
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xn the;, camp, of the servants and others >vho.had tjhe 
<:arQ of the tents. But Asinius Pollio, who then 
fought on Caesar's side, assures us that of the re- 
ilar troops there were not above six thousand men 
aied^^ 

Upon the taking of the camp, a spectacle appear- 
ed, which showed in strong colours the vanity and 
folly of Pompey's troops. All the tents were crowned 
irith myrtle, the beds strewed with flowers, and the 
tables covered with cups and bowls of wine set out. 
In short, every thing had the appearance of prepa- 
rations for men engaged in feasts and sacrifices, 
rather than for men going out to battle. To such a 
degree had their vain hopes corrupted them, and with 
such a senseless confidence had they taken the 
field! 

When Pompey had proceeded to a little distance 
-ft*om the camp, he quitted his horse. He had very 
w people about him ; and as he saw that he was 
ot pursued, he went softly onward, absorbed in 
^^ch reflections as we may suppose in one, who had 
een used for thirty-four years to conquer and carry 
11 before him, and now in his old age first learned 
^^hat it was to be defeated and to fly. We may 
easily conjecture what his thoughts must be, when 
5n one short hour he had lost all the glory and power, 
^hich had been growing up amidst so many wars 
and conflicts ; and he who was lately guarded with 
such armies of horse and foot, and such large and 
powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and con- 
temptible an equipage, that his enemies tlien in pur- 
suit of him could not know him again. 

Cassair's men were quite spent, and ready to faint with the excessive 
beat and fatigue of the whole day, he yet by his obliging manner 
prevailed upon them to cut off the conveniency of the water from 
the enemy by a trench. Upon this, the unfortunate fugitives came 
to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored the clemency 
of the conqueror- This they all did, except some senators, who as 
it was DOW night, escaped in the dark. (Co^s. B. C. ili. 97.) 

'" Csesar himself however stages, that in all there were fifteen 
thousand killed, and twenty-four thousand taken prisoners, (lb. 
Sk) The festive appearance of Pompey's camp is described, ib. 96. • 
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He passed by Larissa, and came to Terrtiie, wlicfc 
burning with thirst he threw himself upofi hi^ fart, 
and drarA out of the river; aftef Whieh, ht pSMft! 
through' the valley, and went down to tht sei-ctttffi. 
There he spent the remainder of the night, in a tkWf 
ilsherman^s cabin. Next mornrnff abdirt brt« of 
day, he embarked on board a small riveY-boat, tAkiiJf 
trith him such of his company as were freemen. 'll!(f 
slaves he dismissed, bidding them ^^ go to Ca^sdf, iAi 
^ fear nothing." 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ^hip 6f buf- 
then just ready fosail; the master of whidh w« 
Petrdus a Roman citizen, who though itot acqomnt- 
id with Pompey, knew him by sight. It happtfwd, 
tliat this man the night before had dVeartred he sdft 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figuilS ii* 
which ne had formerly known him, but irt mean ^nd 
melancholy circumstances. He was giving the p^ 
iSengers an account of his dream, as persons, whd 
have a great deal of time upon their hands, love W 
cfecotirse about such matters ; when on a sudden otA 
of the mariners told him, he saw a little boat rowing 
np to him from the land, and the crew making sigiii* 
by shaking their garments and stretching out thei'f 
hands. This induced Peticius to stand up, and hef 
could distingiri^h Pompey among them, habited aJ 
he had seen him in his dream. Upon which striking 
his head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let 
down the ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pom- 
pey to invite him on board ; for, by his dress, he 
perceived his change of fortune. Without waiting* 
therefore for any farther application, he received 
him and such of his companions as he thonght pro- 
er, and then hoisted sail. The person^, whom 
ompoy carried along with him, were the two Len- 
tuli and Favonius; and soon afterward they saw 
king Deiotarus beckoning to them with extreme 
earnestness from the shore, and took him likewise 
into the vessel. At supper-time, Peticius provided 
them the best entertainment in his power y and when 
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jt vg3L% ^mo^t, ready, Poinpey fpr want of a servant 
tfVOiS gpipg to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it 
pepped up. And both washed and anointed hinj. 
!13nnq^ the whole time that he was on boi^rd, in- 
ol^edj he continued to wait upon bira in all the 
office? of a i^erv^nt, even to the washing of his feet 
^pd providing of his supper; insomuch, that any one* 
-%f\\Gf saw the unaffected simplicity and sincere attach^ 
i»¥st with which he performed these offices, would 

l^ve exglajjped. 

The generous mind adds dignity 



To every act, and nothing misbecomes it. 

Poippey in the course of his voyage sailed by Am- 
pljjpolis, and thence steered for Mitylene, to take 
^ Cprneli^ and his son. As soon as he reached 
m i^and, he sent a messenger to the town, with 
Qdws far diff^j^ent from what Cornelia was expecting. 
Pprffooi the flattering accounts, which many offi- 
(liQU^ p^r^ons had given her, she understood that the 
difput(» had byeen decided at Dyrrhachium, and that 
nothing but the pursuit of Caesar remained to engage 
her husband's attention. The messenger, finding 
her epgro^^ed by such hopes, liad not power to make 
tbe i4sua.l salutations ; but expressing the magnitude 
of Fompey's misfortunes by tears rather than by 
VQrds, ne cpuld only tell her, " She must make 
"ka^te, if iiUe had a mind to see Pompey with one 
**ship only, and that not his own." 

At thi* intelligence Cornelia threw herself upon 
the ground, where she lay a long time insensible and 
speechless. At last, coming to herself, she per- 
ceived there wasi no time to be lost in tears and 
JamcHtjitions, and therefore hastened through the 
tu^jr^ to the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and. 
cwgbt h^r in his arms as she was on the point of. 
filling. While she hung upon his neck, she thus 
^<Hre§9ed him ; *' 1 perceive, my dear husband, your 
*' present unhappy condition is the effect of* my ill , 
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removed the scene of action to sucli a distance framt 
the naval forces. 

As it was necessary however to undertake sotn«^ 
thing with the small means whicli lie had remaining, 
he sent to some cities, and sailed himself to othei-s, 
to raise money and procure a supply of men for his 
ships. But linowing the extraordinary celerity'" of 
the enemy's motions, he was afraid he might be be- 
lore-hand with him, and seize all that he was pre- 
paring. He therefore began to project retiring to 
some asylum, and proposed the matter in council. 
His friends could not suggest any province in the 
lloman empire, which would afford a safe retreat; 
and when they cast their eyes on foreign kingdoms, 
Pompey mentioned Parthia, as most likely to receive 
and protect them in their present weak condition, 
and afterward to send them back with a force suffi- 
cient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to apply to Africa, in pir- 
ticular to Juba: but Theophanes of Lesbos observed, 
that it would be madness to leave Kgypt, which was 
distant but three days' sail ; especially as Ptolemy '"■. \ 
who was now growing up to manhood, had peculiar I 
obligations to Pompey on his father's account- ' 
" Should he go then, and put himself in tlie liantl-^ 
" of the Parlhians, the most perfidious people in tl»* 
'" world?" He represented, " what a wrong me*-' 
" sure it would be, if rather than trust to the cler- 
" mcncy of a noble Roman his father-in-law, aaC^ 
*' acquiesce in the second place of eminence, h^^ 
** would venture ins person with Arsacca "', b^^ 
'* whom even Crassus would not suffer himself to b^^ 

■ " T'lUe woras semper nocuit differre paralU.* 

"* Tiiis ivMs I'loleniy Dtonysius the son of Ptolemy Autetd^-'^ 
who died A. U. C, 704, the year before the battfe of Pbarsadia. H^^ 
tots now in liis fourteentli year. 

"i Frona this passage it appears, that Ar&ac^s wm the cotmua^^ 
name of the kings of Partliia, For it was not [he proper nnnit- ■• 
either of the king then upon the throne, or of him wlia had K'«i il_*^ 
w4r vittt Crassus, 
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" taken alive." He added that, " it would be ex*- 
" tremely absurd to carry a young woman of the 
" family of Scipio among barbarians, who thought 
" power consisted in the display of insolence and 
^* outrage ; and where if she escaped unviolated, it 
" would never be believed, after she had been in the 
" hands of a people capable of treating her with 
" every indignity." This last consideration alone, 
it is said, prevented him from marching to the Eu- 
phrates ; but it is a matter of doubt with us, whether 
it was not rather his fate, than his opinion, which 
directed his steps another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek re- 
fuge in Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, 
in a Seleucian galley. The rest accompanied him, 
some in ships of war, and some in merchantmen ; 
and they made a safe voyage. Being informed that 
Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where he 
Was engaged in war with his sister ^^% he proceeded 
thither ; and sent a messenger before him, to notify 
his arrival, and to entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus his prime 
minister called a council of his ablest officers ; though 
their advice had no more weight, than he was pleased 
to allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his 
opinion. But who can without indignation consider, 
that the fate of Pompey the Great was to be deter- 
mined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, 
and by Achillas an Egyptian ? For among the king's 
chamberlains and tutors, these had the chief influ- 
ence over him, and wereMhe persons whom he 
most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some dis- 
tance from the place, waiting the determination of 
this respectable board ; while he thought it beneath 
him, to be indebted to Caisar for his safety ! The 



M^ The celebrated Cleopatra. Pelusium stood at the most east- 
ern- mouth of the Nile, hod. Tineh, not far from DamietU 
Sottie fat * Photinus/ below, read * Pothinus.'* 
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council were divided in tlieir opinions j some advia* 
ing the prince to give him an iionourable recejJtioil, 
and others to send hhn an order to depart. BuV 
Thcodotus, to display Ids eloquence, insisted thate 
both were wrong: " If you receive him," said hc=^,. 
" you will Iiave Caesar lor your enemy, and Pwiipfc ' 
" for your master. If you order him away, Ponipe^^ 
" may one day revenge tlie affront, and Caesar rcsei ~ 
" your not having surrendered him into his hand^^ 
" The best method therefore is to send for him, an^ai 
** put liim to dcatlt. Thus you will do Csesar a f^^ 
*' vonr, and have nothing to fear from Pompe^y 
He added, we are told, with a smile, " Dead mer:3? 
" do not bite." 

This advice being approved, tlie execution of it 
was committetl to Achillas. In consequence of 
which, he totik with him Septimius who had formerly 
been one of Poanpey's officers, and Salvius who had 
also acted under him as a Gentmion, with three or 
four assistants, and made up to Pompey's ship, 
where bis principal friends and oSicers had assem- 
bled to see how the atfair went forward. When thev 
perceived that tliere was nothing magnificent in 
their reception, nor suitable to the Iropes which 
Tlieophanes had eoncetved, but that a few men only 
in a fishing-boat were ctMniiig to wait upon them, 
Jtuch want of respect appeared a suspicions circmn- 
Jtanee ; and they adnscd Pompey, while he wa> 
yet out of the reach of missive weapons, lO' get out 
to the main sea. 

JVleanwhile the boat approaching, Septimius spoke 
first, addressing Pompey in Latin by the title of 
' Imperator.' AcIiIUas then saluted hhn in Greek, 
and desired Iiim to come into the boat, because the 
water was very shallow toward tfte shore, and a gal- 
ley must strike upon the sands. At tiie same time 
they saw several of the king's ships getting readyv 
and' the shore covered with troops, so thait if they 
would have changed their minds, it was then too 
late ; beaidci, their distrust would have furnished 
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the assassins with a pretext for their injustice. He 
therefore embraced Coriitlia, who lamented by an- 
ticipation his sad end; and ordered two centurions, 
one of his freemen named Philip, and a servant called 
Scenes, to get into the boat before him. Whcit 
Achillas liad hold of his hand, and he was going to 
step in Itimseltj he turned to his wife and son, and 
repeated that verse of Sophocles, 



Seek'fit tliou a tyrant's doo 
Froetloai ! though tree as a. 



iBese were the last words, which he spoke to them. 
As there was a considerable interval between the 
galley and the shore, and he observed that not a 
single person in the boat showed him the least civi- 
lity, or even spoltc to him, he looked at Seplimius 
and said; " If I remember rightly, you were once 
" my fellow-soldier:" to which he replied only by a 
nod, without testifying any regard or friendship. 
A profound silence again succeeding, Pompey toolc 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech in 
Greek that he designed to make to Ptolemy, and 
amused himself with reading it. 

As they approached the shore, Cornelia with her 
friends in the galley anxiously watched the event. 
She was a little encouraged, when she saw a num- 
ber of the king's great officers coming down to the 
strand, in all appearance to receive her husband 
and do him honour. But the moment that Pompey 
was taking iiold of Philip's hand, to raise himself 
with more ease, Septimiiis came behind, and ran hini 
through the body ; after which, Salvius and Achillas 
also unsheathed their swords. Pompey drew his 
robe with both hands over his face, and without say- 
ing or doing the least thing unworthy of him, sub- 
mitted to his fiite ; only uttering a groan, while 
they despatched him with many blows. He was at 
that time just fifty-nine years old, for he was killed 
the day alter hia birth-day "' 

Some divines, io saying that Pompey never prospered aftef 
Q 2 
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Cornelia and her fnends in the galley, upon seffi" 
ing him murthered, gave a shriek which was heard 
to the shore, and immediately weighed anchor. 
Their flight was assisted by a brisk gale, as they got 
out more to sea, so that the Egyptians gave up their 
design of pursuing them. " 

■ The murtherers, having cut off Pompey's head, 
threw the body out of the boat naked, and left it 
exposed to all who were desirous of such a sight. 
Philip stayed till their curiosity was satisfied, and 
then washed tlie body with sea-water, and wrapped 
it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at hand. The next tiling was to look out 
for wood for the funeral-pile, and casting his eye* 
over the shore, he spied the old remains of a fishing- 
boat; which, though not large, would make a suffi- 
cient pile for a poor naked body, and that not quite 
perfect. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank and 
laying them together, an old Roman, who had made 
some of his first campaigns under Pompey, came up, 
and said to Philip; " Who are you, that are pre- 
'* paring the funeral of Pompey the (neat ?" Pliilip 
answered, " I am his freedman." " You shall not 
" monopolise this honour, however," said the old Ro- 
man. " As a work of piety offers itself, let me have 
" a share in it, that I may not absolutely i-epent 
" my having passed so many years in a foreign cuun- 
" try ; but, to compensate my numerous misfor- 
" tunes, may have the consolation of doing some 
** of the last honours "" to the greatest general, that 
" Rome ever produced." In this manner was con- 
ducted the iuneral of Pompey. 

lie had prpaiimed lo enter the s-inctiiarj- in the teinpteat Jerusaleni. 
inlimale that hit tnlsfortitneB were ouiiif^ l!o that prothnalion : but 
we forbear, witli Plutarch, lo tomnicnl upon ' the dc terminations of 
Jieaven.' He fell a cacriSca, indeed, to as vile a set of people, as 
he had before insulted; for, the Jens excepted, there was nol. 
earth a more despicable race of men than tlje cowardly aai 



* Of touching, and wrapping up, the body 
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Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of 
what had passed, because he was on his voyage from 
Cyprus, reached the Egyptian shore ; and as he was 
coasting along saw the funeral-pile, and Philip 
(whom he did not yet know) standing by it. Upon 
which he said to himself, " Who has finished his 
'^^ days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 

beech ?" adding after a short pause, with a si^, 

Alas! Pompey the Great ! perhaps thou mayest be 
** the man." He soon afterward went on shore, 
and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. Caesar 
liimseli'amved not long afterward in Egypt, which 
Jie found in extreme disorder. When they came to 
present the head, he turned from it and the person 
who brought it, as a sight of horror. The seal he 
received, but it was witli tears. The device was, 
* a lion holding a sword.' The two assassins, Achil- 
las and Photinus, he ordered to be executed ; and 
the king, being defeated in battle, perished in the 
river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Caesar by leaving Egypt ; but he wan- 
dered about, a miserable fugitive, and wa^ hated 
wherever be went. At last Marcus Brutus, subse- 
quently to his assassination of Caesar, found the 
wretch in his province of Asia, and put him to 
death, after having made him suffer the most ex- 
quisite tortures. The ashes of Pompey were car- 
ried to Cornelia, who interred them in his lands near 
Alba "^. • 



**9 This Hlustrioiis man has in all appearance, and in every view 
of his character, had less justice done to him by the pen of history, 
than any other man of liis time. His popular humanity, his mili- 
tary ana political skill, his prudence (which he sometimes, however, 
unfortunfytely gave up) his natural bravery and generosity, his con- 
jugal Tlrjtu^ which, though occasionally impeached, were both na- 
turally apd morally great, his cause, which was certainly in it's ori- 
ginal interests the cause of Rome — all these circumstances en- 
titled him to a more distinguished and more respectable character, 
than any oF his historians have thought proper to afford him. One 
circumstance indeed renders the account^^ which the writers after 
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SUCH is the biography of these two great t 
*nd, in drawing tip the parallel oi" their characters, 
we shall first briefly notice the particulars, in which 
they differed. 

First then, Pompey rose to power and established 
his reputation by honourable means : partly by the 
strength of his own genius, and partly by his signal 
Gervices to Sylla, in freeing Italy from various at- 
tempts of despotism. Whereas Agesilaus came to the 
throne, by methods equally immoral and irreligious} 
for it was by imputing bastardy to Leotychidas, 
Whom his brother had acknowledged as his legiti- 
mate son, and by eluding the oracle relative to a 
lame king. 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to 
Sylla during his life, and notwithstanding Lepidus' 
opposition, took care to see his remains honourably 
interred ; and, afterward, gave his own daughter to 
his son Faustus. On the otlier hand, Agcsilaus 
upon u slight pretence shook off Lysander, and 
treated him with great indignity. Yet the services, 
which Pompey had received from Sylla, were not 
more considerable than those, which he had pre- 
viously conterred upon him ; whereas Agesilaus had 
been appointed king of Sparta by Lysander's raeans, 
and subsequently captain-general of Greece. 

Lastly, Pompey's offences against the laws and the 

the established raonarcliy have given of his opposition, perfectly re- 
conciJeable to tlie prejudice that appears against him ; or rather lo 
the reluctance they have shown to bestow upon him thnt proicf 

" ■ ' ■ ' " ! Wh ' 



Which they seem to have felt he deserved : When the ( 
Vealth was no more, and the supporters of it's privileges had fallen 
with ii, History herself, not to mention Poetry, dcpurted from her 
honourable impartiality, and even Plutarch made a sacrifice to j~ 
perial power. 
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constitution were principally owing to his alliances ; 
to his supporting eitlier Caesar or Scipio, whose 
daughter he had married, in their unjust demands. 
Agesilaus not only gratified the jwission of his son, 
by sparing the life of Sphodrias, whose death ought 
to have atoned for the injuries he had done the 
Athenians:: but he likewise screened Plicrbidas, 
v/ho had been guilty of an egregious infraction of 
the league with tlie Thcbans, and obviously in re^ 
<:ompence for this crime took him under his pro- 
tection. In short, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
upon the Romans, eitiier through ignorance or a 
tiinorous complaisance for his friends, Agesilaus 
brought ^as great distr-esses upon the Spartans through 
a spirit of obstinacy and resentment 4 for such wa» 
the spirit, which kindled tl^e Boeotian war« 

If, while we are mentioning their faults, we may 
advert to their fortunes, the llomans could have n0 
previous idea cf£ that of Pompey ; but the Lacedae- 
monians were sufficiently forewarned of the danger 
of a** lame government,** and yet Agesilaus would 
not suffer them to avail themselves of the warning '"^^ 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas an absolute stranger, 
and a completdy-convicted bastard, yet the family 
of Eurytion *'^* could easily hav« supplied Sparta 
with a king who was neither spurious nor maimed, 
had not Lysander industriously rendered the oracle 
obscure for Agesilaus' sake. 

As to their political talents, there T>evcr was a 
finer measure tlian t'lrat of Agesilaus, when in the 
^distress of the Spartans how to proceed against the 
fugitives after the battle of I..euctra, ke decreed that 

'*** It is true, the iatter part of Agesilaus' reign vwas -unfortunate ; 
l)ut these misfortunes were owing to his malice against the Thebansi, 
and to his having fought .(contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the 
fiaine enemy so frequenrtly^ that he tiiught them to beat him at last. 
Nevertheless the-orade, as we have observed in a former note, pro» 
^ably meant the lameness of the kingdom, in having only one king 
instead of two, and not the lameness of the king. 

"■ One of the royal branches of the HcEaclidaeip which supplied 
Sparta with her Jcin^* 
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the laws should for that single day be silent. We 
have nothing of Pompey's, which can possibly be 
compared with it. On the contrary, he deemed 
himself exempted from observing' the laws which lie 
had himself introduced, and thought that his trans- 
gressing them displayed to his friends his superior 
power : Whereas Agesilaus, when under a neces- 
sity of eontravening the laws in order to save a num- 
ber of citizens, discovered an expedient which saved 
both the laws and the criminals. I must also class 
among his political virtues his inimitable behaviour 
upon the receipt of the Scytale, which ordered him 
to leave Asia in the height of his successes. For he 
did not, like Pompey, promote the interests of the 
commonwealth merely in affairs subservient to his 
own advancement ; the good of his country was his 
great object, and with reference to that he re- 
nounced a degree of power and glory which no 
man either before or after him, except Alexander 
the Great, ever possessed. 

If we view them in another light, and consider 
their military performances ; the trophies of Pompey 
were so numerous, his armies so powerful, and the 
pitched battles which he won so extraordinary, tliat 
I suppose Xenophon himself would not have com- 
pai'ed with them the victories of Agesilaiis ; though 
that historian, on account of his other excellences, 
lias been indulged in the peculiar privilege of saying 
what he pleased about his hero. 

There was a difference likewise, I think, in 
point of equity and moderation, in their behaviour 
toward their enemies. Agesilaus was bent upon 
enslaving Thebes, and destroying Messenc ; the 
ibrmer, the city from which his liunily sprung, thf 
latter, Sparta's sister rcolony ''^ ; and he had nearly 
ruined Sparta itself in the attempt. On the other 
band Pompey, after he had conquered the pirates, 



"* For Hercules was bom at Thebes, aud ^fel'fen^3 was a colonj 
pf the Ileraclidsp, as well as Sparta. 
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bestowed cities upon such as were willing to change 
their mode of lite ; and when he might have led Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of 
his chariot ^^^ he rather chose to make him an ally : 
upon which occasion he uttered the memorable ex- 
pression, " I prefer, to the glory of a day, the glory 
" that will last for ever/' 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue should 
be decided by such actions and counsels, as are 
most characteristical of the great and wise com- 
mander, we shall find that the Lacedaemonian leaveft 
the Roman far behind. In the first place, he did 
not abandon his city, when besieged by seventy 
thousand men ; though he had only a small body of 
forces under him, and those too forces, which had 
lately been defeated in the battle of Leuctra. 
^Vhereas Pompey '"^ upon Caesar's advancing with 
five thousand three hundred men only, and taking 
one little town in Italy, quitted Rome in a panic ; 
either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, or hav- 
ing &iled in procuring intelligence of their real num- 
bers. In his flight, he carried ofi* his own wife and 
children, but he left those of the other citizens de- 
fenceless ; when he ought either to have stayed and 
Conquered for his country, or to have accepted such 
^ionditions as the conqueror, his fellow-citizen and 
ixis relation, might choose to impose. A little while 

'*3 Plutarch, who omitted above to mention Pompey*s deter- 
t^Fiined resignation of his army (upon Sylla's order) in the midfit of 
his African successes, as a parallel to Lysander s behaviour upon 
the receipt of the Scytale, makes the Koman hero in this place some 
reparation for the injury ; by omitting to mention that, though he 
excused Tigranes himself from the degradation of attending his 
triumph, he led his son and others of the royal family of Armenia 
in that humiliating train.^ 

'*■♦ Here is another egregious instance of Plutarch's prejudice 
against the character of Pompey. He certainly did not leave 
Home, till he was well convinced of the impossibility of maintaining 
it against the arras of Ca?sar ; who was not only advancing with a 
"force much more powerful than that which is here mentioned, but 
by a previous distribution of his gold among the citizens had ren- 
fi^re^ evcp a siege unnecessary. 
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before, he had thought it insupportable to prolong 
tiie term of his commission, and to grant him another 
consulship ; and now lie suffered him to take posses- 
sion of the city, and to tell Metellus, " That lie con- 
'' Bidcred him, and all it's other inhabitants, as liis 
" prisoners." 

If it be the principal business of a general, to 
know how to bring the enemy to a battle when he is 
stronger, and how, when he is weaker, to avoid be- 
ing brought to one himself, Agesilaus understood 
that business perfectly well, and by observing it con- 
tinued always invincible. But Pompey could never 
take Cicsar at a disadvantage ; on the contrary, he 
fiuffered Caesar to gain the advantage of him, by be- 
ing compelled to hazard ail in an action at laiid. 
The consequence of which was, that Casar became 
master of his treasures, his provisions, and the se» 
itself; when he might have preserved them all, had 
he known how to avoid a battle. i 

As to the apology alleged in this case in Pompcy's I 
behalf, it reflects tlie deepest dishonour upon a gc- ' 
neral of his experience. If a young officer had been 
so much dispirited and disturbed by the tumults aiid 
damours among his troops, as to depart from his 
better judgement, it would have been natural and 
pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, whose 
camp the Romans called ' their country," and whose 
tent ' their senate,' while they gave the name of 
* rei)cls and traitors' to timse who stayed and acted 
as prffitors and consuls in Kome; for Pompey, who 
bad never been knoWn to serve as a private soldier, 
hut had made all his campaigns with the highest re- 
putation as general ; for such a one to be forced by 
the scofR of Favonius and Domitius, and the fear of 
being called ' Agamemnon,' to risk the fate of the 
whole em^iire and of liberty itself upon the cast of a 
single die — who can bear it ? Had he dreaded onlv 
present infamy, he ought to have made a stand at 
first, and to have fought for the city of Rome ; and 
not, after diilling his flight * a Themistocleaji ma- 
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fi(*uvre/ to have considered the postponing of a bat- 
tle in Thessaly as a disgrace. For the gods had not 
appointed the fields of Pharsalia as the lists^ in which 
be was to contend for the empire of Rome ; neither 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appear- 
ance there, or otherwise forfeit the palm to another* 
There were innumerable plains and cities elsewhere; 
tiay, his command of the sea left the whole earth U> 
W« choide, had he been determined to imitate 
MaximuS) Marios, or Lucullus'^S or Agesilaub 
himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had not slighter tumults to eti- 
dure in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged hiill 
to come out and fight for his dominions; neither 
were the calumnies and slanders, which he encoun- 
tered in Egypt from the madness of the king, less 
grating, when he advised that prince for a while to 
remain still. Yet by pursuing the sage measures 
upon which he had first resolved, he not only saved 
the Egyptians in spite of themselves, but sustained 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threat- 
ened her. Nay, he erected there the best trophy 
imaginable against the Thebans : for, by keeping the 
Spaitans from the ruin, to which they were so vehe- 
mently hurrying, he enabled them subsequently to 
conquer. Hence it was, that Agesilaus was praised 
by the persons, whom he had saved by violence ; and 
Pompey, who committed an error in complaisance 
to others, was condemned by those who had misled 
him. Some say, indeed, that he was deceived by 
his father-in-law Scipio ; who, wishing to convert to 
his own use the treasures he had brought from Asia, 
had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
the action under pretence that the supplies would 
soon fiul. But, even supposing that true, a general 
should not have suffered himself to be so easily de- 
ceived, nor in consequence of being so deceived 

**^ The delays of Maximus were snch, thdit Fabiana cunctatiohe^ 
icame a proverb. For the otiier instances referred |0y see the re* 
spective Xivcsof Marius^ andLucul^u&* 
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have hazarded the loss of alL Such are the principal 
strokes, which mark their military characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither 
out of necessity ; the other, without any necessity or 
sufficient motive, enlisted himself in the service of a 
barbarous prince, in order to raise a fund for carry- 
ing on the war against the Greeks. . So that, if wf 

accuse the Egyptians for their behaviour to Porape^^v 
the Egyptians blame Agesilaus as much for his beha^^^ 
iViour to themselves. The one was betrayed h 
those, in whom he put his trust ; the other w 
guilty of a breach of trust, in deserting those whorn 
he went to support, and going over to their ene- 
mies. 
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SUMMARY. 



^iutarch's object in writing the Lives of Alexander and Casar, Tra* 
ditions ahoiU Alexander's birth. He is born on the day^ upon 
%Mch the temple ofEphesiis is set on fire. His physical constitu^ 
tion : Moral qualities displayed in his infancy. Early ediicaiion^ 
He tames Bucephalus : is placed tinder the care of Aristotle : con* 
tracts a peculiar esteem for Homer's xjoorJcs. His^first exploits. 
He quarrels tvith his father. Demaratus reconciles them* 
Philip opposes his marriage icith the daughter of Pexodorus .• is 
assassinated hy Pausanias. Alexander"* s conduct on mounting the 
throne* He subdues the Triballiy and rases Thebes : pardons Ti* 
mocleOf and admires her courage: repents his treatment of the 
Thebans. His intervieto xvith Diogenes. Presages preceding his 
expedition into Asia^ and state of his army. His sacrifices at 
Ilium. He undertakes to pass the Granicus in the presence of Da-' 
rius t Clitus saves his life : He gains the victory. IV s conse- 
quences. He subdues Cilicia, Phoenicia^ and Pamphylia : cuts 
the Gordian knot* Darius* dream. Alexander's sickness ; and 
cofifidence in Philip his physician. Darius* conversation tvith 
Amyntas* Battle of Issus. Alexander's remark on Darius' 
splendid Jumiture / treatment qf the mother, xtdfe^ and daughter 
of that monarch. Continence, temperancCy and ordinary manner 
qf living : troublesome vanity^ Expenses qf his table* He sends 
to Damascus to seize the rich equipages of the Persians; besieg£S 
Tyre; and, during the siege, undertakes an expedition into Ara' 
bia. . Takes Tyre; and Gaza; places the Iliad in a valuable 
casket : builds Alexandria : goes to consult the oracle qf Jupiter 
Amman. The reply. His own idea upon the subject. He cele^ 
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brates sacrifices and solemn processions: refuses Darius* overtures* 
Tireus relates to Darius Alexander's treatment of his female con* 
nexions^ Battle of ttvo camp-foUovoers under the names of these 
tuoo princes. Last great battle Jbught not at Arbela^. but Gauga- 
mela. Alexander refuses to attack the enemy in the night. Hit 
sound sleep before the action* Answer to Parmenio about the bafr^ 
gage. He draws up his army; and gains a complete victory: re* 
builds Platcece* Gulf of naphtha near Ecbatana, Digression on 
the nature and properties of naphtha. Alexander takes posses* 
sion of Susa^ and of Persia. Xerxes* palace burnt, at the indi* 
gation of Thai's.. Alexander's munificence: His mother's advice 
on that head. He reproves his officers for their extravagant luxury^ 
His affection, respect, and tendernessfor his friends. He pursues 
Darius with great rapidity. That monarch's death. Alexander 
loses Bucephalus, and Jinds him again: defeats the Scythians. 
Story of the Amazons. He persuades his troops to complete the 
conquest of Asia; reconciles Hephcestion and Craterns: conceioei 
a wellfbunded suspicion qfPhilotas, who with his father Parmem 
is executed. Presages of Clitus* death : That general^s insolent 
language to Alexander at a banquet. Alexander kills him : His 
deep remorse; soothed by Anaxarchus. Dispute between Anaxar* 
' ghus and Callisthenes. The latter, by his indiscretion, incurs the 
king's hatred; who is fart her alienated by the representation of his 
courtiers. His death, and that of Demaratus of Corinth. AleX" 
ander, prior to his engaging in his Indian expedition, setsfre to 
mil his superfluous baggage. Different omens preceding his depar* 
ture. He takes the fortress of Sisimethres, His reception of some 
embassadors of the country : interview xmth Taxiles: cruelty tataard 
a band of Indian mercenaries^ He passes the Hydaspes to attack 
Porus; gains the victory, and treats Porus with great liberality. 
His soldiers refuse to advance eastward. Monuments, which he 
leaves behind him. He takes the city of the Malli: makes presents 
to the Gymnosophists : despatches Onesicritus to the Brachmans. 
Visits the ocean. Bacchanalian procession. Disturbances in his 
empire. He orders to execution the man, who had broken open 
Cyrus' tomb. Death of Calanus. Alexander marries Statira; 
sends away the Macedonian invalids with magnificent presents. 
Death and funeral of Hephcestion* Presages, dissuading Alex- 
onder from returning to Babylon. He becomes dejected, and 
distrustful. His superstition: sickness, and death* Whether or 
not it be true, that he was poisoned. Roxana procures the mwf 
ther of Statira. 
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llfea", because hi many things tliey iinitatctl the Edo- 
nlan and Tliraci'an women about Mount Hjcnuis, 
from whom perhaps we may derive the Greek word 
tkrescuein, signifying * the exercise of extravagant 
and superstitious observances.' Olynipias being re- 
markably ambitious of these hispirations, and desi- 
rous of giving the enthusiastic solemnities a more 
strange and horrid appearance, introduced a num- 
ber of large tame serpents ; which often creeping 
out of the ivy and the mystic fans, nnd cnt\nning 
about the thyrsi and garlands of the women infused 
terror into the spectators. 

PhiHp however, upon this appearance, sent Chi." 
ton of Megalopolis to consult the oracle at Delphi j 
and Apollo, we arc told, commanded him to sacri- 
fice to Jupiter Ammon, and to pay his homage prin- 
cipally to that god. It is added, that he lost ond 
of his eyes', as he applied it to the chink of the 
door, when he saw the god in the form of a serpent 
in bis wife's embraces. According to Eratosthenes', 
Olympias, when she conducted Alexander on his 
way in his first expedition, privately discovered to 
him tlie secret of bis birth, and exhorted him to be- 
have with a dignity suitable to his divine extraction. 
Others affirm, that she absolutely rdected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say, " Will Alexander 
™« never cease embroiling me with Juno ?" 

^K< The etymologies of these names, ivhlch (if we may_ trust Heiy 

^Hblui, SuitluB, nnd AtlienicUB, v. ?-) the Bacchantes chieflj bore in 

^^tfacetloD, are ottrcmcly doubtful. Sec Rican), ix. 375. not. (II.) 

On the ' mystic fans,' consult Serv- in X'trg. Georg. i, 166.-, 

Meurt. Eleus. xxvii.* 

7 This however, as we learn ftom sevcj-al writers, waa shot out at 
the siege of Methone in Thrace, The arrow did not indeed exactij' 
fultil i Li .commission, for it was inscTihed by the mtin wha shot it 

AfHf ^iMsntu 9'niBD-i^w ZIU.T1- 3'*«;,' 

It's subsequent inscription was more prophetical; 

Afific *iAsrn(, m Mill, x(iu.r,iri i-u 

See Schol. in Dem, Olynth, ii. v Luciafi, in his book De Con- 

-scni. But. refers this to Olynihus. For Olympias' rejection of her 

son's profane filiatiom of himself, see A. Gell. xiii. 4.* 
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pias in the Mysteries at Samothrace ' : and havitx 
conceived an affection for her, he obtained her 5 
marriage from her brother Arymbas, to whom I1 
applied, because she had been left an orphan. Tl^ 
night before the consummation of the marriage, sic 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her v/onab, 
which kindled a great fire, and that the flame ex- 
tended itself far and wide before it disappeared 
And some time after the marriage, Philip dreamed 
that he sealed up her womb with a seal, the impres- 
sion of which he thought was a lion *. This dream, 
most of the interpreters suspected, intimated some 
doubt of the queen's honour, and thought that 
Philip ought to look more closely to her conduct 
But Aristander of Telmessus ^ said, it only denoted 
that the queen was pregnant, as a seal is never put 
upon any thing empty ; and that the child would 
prove a boy, of a bold and lion-like courage. A 
serpent was also seen lying near Olympias' side, a» 
she slept: which is said, more than any thing else, 
to have cooled Philip's affection for her ; so that he 
seldom afterward repaired to her bed, whether it was 
that he feared some enchantment fjom her, or ab- 
stained from her embraces, because he thought them 
consecrated to some superior being. 

Some authors, indeed, relate this affair in a dif- 
ferent manner. The women of the country, they 
inform us, were of old extremely attached to the 
cei^emonies of Orpheus, and the orgies of Bacchus; 
and that they were called Clodones and Mimallo* 

3 For an account of tTiesc Mysteries, see Vol. TIL S4S, not. (21.) 
< Cicero De Div. ii. 70. mentions this dream, but without naming 
the personages concerned in it.* 

5 This man (as we shall find) v/ns subsequently Alexander's con" 
stant attendant, in the capacity of soothsayer and priest. With re- 
gard to the serpent mentioned below, Lucian in his * Alexander 
seems to refer it to a peculiar kind of tame creatures of that de* 
scription in the neighbourhood of Pella, and Cic. do Div. ii. 66. *'«* 
vours this idea: While others interpret the passage of a young Ar- , 
c^dian named Draco, with whom Oiympias was said to havenad» ^ 
•riminal commerce. Sec Justin ix. 5.* J 
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nes", because in many tilings they imitated tiie Edo- 
nian and Tliracian women about Moimt Ha-mus, 
from whom perhaps we may derive the Greek word 
threscxtein, signifying * the ex-ercise of extravagant 
and superstitious observances.' Olympias being re- 
markably ambitious of these inspirations, and desi- 
rous of giving the enthusiastic solemnities a more 
strange and horrid appearance, introduced a num- 
ber of large tame sci-pents ; which often creeping 
out of the ivy and the mystic fiins, and entwining 
about the thyrsi and garlands of the women infused 
terror into the spectators. 

Philip however, upon this appearance, sent Chi-' 
ron of Megalopolis to consult the oracle at Delphi ; 
and Apollo, we are told, commanded him to sacri- 
fice to Jupiter Ammon. and to pay his homage prin- 
cipally to that god. It is added, that he lost one 
of his eyes', as he applied it to the chink of the 
door, when lie saw the god in the form of a serpent 
in his wife's embraces. According to Eratosthenes, 
Olympias, when she conducted Alexander on his 
way in his first expedition, privately discovered to 
him the secret of his birth, and exhorted him to be- 
have with a dignity suitable to his divine extraction. 
Others atlirm, that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say, " Will Alexander 
" never cease embroiling me with Juno f" 

* The etymologies of these names, nhich (if we majj trust Hesy* 
chiua, Suidas, and Athenicug, t. 7.) ^e Baccliantes chiefly bore in 
Mac«ilon, arc extremely doubtful. Sec Ricaril, ix. 375. not. (11.) 

On the ' mystic fans,' consult Serv^ in Virg. Georg. i. I66,', 
Meurg. Elcus. xxxW* 

^ This however, ae we learn ftom sevrj-al writers, was shot o«l at 
the siege of Methone in Thrace. Hie arroif did not indeed cxactlj 
fulfil itd.Gonunlssion, for it was inscribeJ by the man who shot it, 

A cqi 'tun*'* S'macri^o riu.x'i. j3'*«;j 

It's subsequent inscription was more prophetical ; 

See Schol. in Dem. Olynth, ii. v. Luciati, in bia hoot Df Con' 
scdb. Hist, refers thiqto Olyothus. For Olympias' rejection of hef 
son's profane liliatioi of himsell', see A. Gell. siii. *.• 
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Alexander * waa born on tlie sixth of Hecatom- 
b^eon'^, whicli the Macedonians cat! Lous, the dny 
on ■which the temple of Diana, at Ephesus was burnt, 
upon which occasion Hegesias '°, the M^nesiaii, 
has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extin- 
guished the flames! " It is iio wonder," said 






" Ol.tvi. l.,B.C. 956- 

9 MVisa (Var. Hiat. U. 25.) expressry afffrms, tliat Alexander' 
born and died ou the sixtb duy of,the month Thorgelion. But, sup- 
posing Plutoi'uh right in placing his birth in tlie month HecKoin- 
fcroon, yet not that tiionni, bat Boedromion tlicn answered to the 
Macedonian month Liins ; as appuarG clearly from a letter of ni^ 
lip's, still preserved in Demo8tliene«. (Orat. de Corond.) In nfler- 
tiines, indeed, the month Liius answevcd to Hecatombsort, whicb 
was doubtless the cause of Plutarch'^ mistake. (L.) Or this double 
paraHeliam may, as Taylor has observed II. 701., be accountetl -fin- 
either by the difference of die Macedonian Lunar and Sola* yeaf, 
involving the ncceesity of ffequent and vague intercalationi; orby 
tlip circumstance, not pecuh'ar to the Calendars of Greece and-Ma- 
cedon, of tlie months m those two countries not being coDterroi- 
nouB. Tlie argument however in favour of Hecatombaoii, formded 
upon it's being the Olympic month, is not conchiaive, aa some time 
iQust have eh^aed in conveying to Philip the intelligeUGo of his 
success. About the year likewise of Alexander's hirtli, there h^ve 
Keen many ditferent statements. The orte best eslablMicd by the 
testimonies of Eusebius, Arrian, Cocsinj, and M, de St. Croat (lit 
bis Ex^men Critique des Histonens d" AlexqndreJ is Ol. cti, 1„ 
B. C.3a6. As to the table of correspondent Attic, Macedoom. 
anii Roman mooths, in which Corsini, Dodwell, and Petaviua A'lSet, 
k is here, on account of it^S having at different times varied, Mod 
from it's general intricacy and uncerlaitrty, omitted.* 

'" Hegesias flourielied under Ptolemy, tljc son of Lagus. He is 
niendooed as a frigid writer by Dion. Ualic. t>^ TimS. The cold 
conceit, here imputed to him, is by Cicero ascrilied to Tinueus (De 
Nat Deor. li, 27.) and he, with surely great want of taste, pro- 
oounces it conciime, ut.mtdta, dictum A Tivieeo ; seeming rather to 
accord with Longinus' cliaracter of this writer sect. 4., to which We 
have referred, Vol. IIL^fl7.not. (1.) Plutarchliowcver, in higreRtnrk 
Upon the occasion, is not tree from the Censure which he inflids. 
See Peafce in Long. sect. 3. Of the temple of Cpliesusicu findtke 
dimensions io Plin. H. N. xKxyi. It. viz, 425 feel long, 220 broad, 
and supported by 127 columns, each 60 feet high, and given by as 
many princes. Tlie English reader may not bs displeased to have ati 
opportunity of comparing with the measures of Utis wonder of the 
wijrld, tluf^ of one or two Christian structures. St, l^et^.V at 
Rome is ()69 feet ionp. by 442 brqad (at the ceom), ^d ife ' ' " 
■n Si. Paul's 500 by 'I'-i and ! la 
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*^ diat the temple of Diana was burnt, when 
" igoddeM was at a distance, employed in brini 



re 



were then at £{)be9us5 looked upon the fire as a si^ 
iarenmDing some much heavier misfortune : they 
Tan about the town, striking their faces and cryingj 
" That day had brought forth the great scourge and 
" destroyer of Asia/' 

PhiUp had just taken the city of Potidaea", and 
three taessengers arrived on the same day with e!x- 
traoidhiary tidings. The first informed him, that 
Fannenio had gained a signal battle against the II- 
Jyriaiis ; the second, chat his race-horse had won thef 
prize 2(t the Olympic games ; and the tliird, that- 
(^ympias was delivered of Alexander. His joy upoti 
tfadt occtasion, as might naturally be expected, was 
aot inconsiderable ; and the soothsayers increased 
it, by assuring him that his son, who was born in 
the midst of three victories, must of course prove itt« 
vincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled 
hiin were those of Lysippus^ who alone had his per-^ 
niisMOQ to represent him in marble ^^ The turn of 
inb head, which leaned a little to one side, and th6 
^oduieds'' of his eye, in which mfany of- his friends 

" Hiis i^stiother mistake. Potidflea was taken two' years before^ 
tie. Q\4 or. S. For this we have again the authority of Demosthe- 
nda, who was PUilip*8 Contemporary (Orat. U^% AstI.) as well as of 
piocL Sic. xvl.' 8. 

** Plitu'H.'N.vH. S7. informs us that Apelles idonte was permit'- 
ied to represent him on canvas, Pyrgoteles in marhk, and Lysippus^ 
ia bronze. Pausan. BcBOt. xxvii. Corinth, i-x. xx. Attic, xliii. See 
also £tor. £p. II. i. SSQ.'c^ 

'3 "rrPOTHTA Tiw» 0jUEfb«>y. This word is perhaps untranslate- 
able* M. Sicard owns, that he has very inadequately rendered it by 
dMaeMTm The same term is used by Plutarch in describing the eyes 
of Fonpey, and thus identifies tliem with those of Alexander. See 
p. I27. It was accounted a peculiar beauty among the Greeks, and 
as asoribed' to Praxiteles* chef-d^anivre (the Venus of Cnidus) by 
liucia&aihis Eom^k. £lian*(Var. Hist. xii. 14.) says, Alexander's 
c^ilteQiiiiGe had ia it something very aweful ; and Tzetzes, in \\\» 
Chiliads, aflbrms that ono of his eyes was black and tlie other blue'f 
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and successors chiefly affected to imitate him, were 
best hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him in 
the chaiiictcr of ' Jupiter armed with Thunder," but 
he did not succeed as to his complexion, having 
overcharged the colouring and made his skin too m 
brown ; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in ^ 
his face and upon his breast. We read in the Me- — 
moirs of Aristoxenus, that a most agreeable scent ^^ 
proceeded from his skin, and Uiat his breath and his -^i 
whole body were so fragrant as to perfume his un- — 
der-garments. The cause of this might, possibly, _^ 
be his hot and fiery temperament. For, as Theo- - 
phrastus conjectures, it is the concoction of moisture -^ 
by heat, winch produces sweet odours ; and hence — ^ 
those countries, which are the driest and most-^ 
burnt up, produce spices of the best kind and in the 
greatest quantity ; the sun exhahngfrom the surfac e?^~ 
of bodies that moisture, which is the instrument ofc^' 
corruption. It seems to have been the same heat=^- 
of constitution, which made Alexander so much iu — 
clined to drink, and so subject to passion. 

His continence displayed itself at an early period- 
For, though he was vigorous, or rather violent ip — 
his other pursuits, he was not easily moved by thi^ 
pleasures of the body'^ ; and, if he tasted them, it- 
was with extreme moderation : but there was some- 
thing superlatively great and sublime in his ambition^, 
far above his years. It was not every species of^ 
honour that he courted, neither did lie seek it in. 
every track, like his fatlicr Philip j who was a$ proud 



Willi regaTd to Apelles' portrait, for which he received twenty tn- 
lents, Plin. H. N. xxsv, tells ns, it wns placed in the tample of 
Diana at Ephemifi, and that the fingers and the thumtcrbolt seemvd 



standing out of the canvas. Those, who have seen Sir .loshua Iley- 
n'llde' Cnrdinal Beaafort (now hi the possession of .the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont) will have Gome idea ofthla fine exempli^- 
cation of the graphic art," 

N His mother, we are told by Athcnau* x. 10, with his fathert 
consent, in order to try his temperament, sent into h'n room oM 
day n beautiful courtesan of the name of Caili.icna; but he vil^ 
(lood Hlt aHureracnls.* 
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tf Iris eloquence as a sophist, and who had the vanity 
to record his victories in the Olympic chariot-race 
in the impression of his coins. Alexander, on the 
other liand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him, " Whether he would not run in 
** the Otympic race*' (for he was swift of foot) ? re- 
plied, *• Ves, if I were to have kings for my antago- 
" nists.** It appears, indeed, that he bore a perfect 
dislike to the whole exercise of wrestling ^\ For 
though he exhibited many other sorts of games asd 
public diversions, in which he proposed prizes &yr 
tragic poets, for musicians who practised upon the 
lute and the lyre, and even for rhap^odists ^^ ; though 
he entertained the people with the hunting of all 
kinds, of wild beasts, and with fencing or %hting 
with the staff; yet he gave no jcncouragement to 
boxing, or to the Pancratium ^^. 

Embassadors from Persia happened to arxive in the 
absence of his father Philip, and Alexander receive 
ing them in his stead, won their regard by his polite- 
ness and his solid sense. He asked them no childish 
or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the Upper Provinces 
of Asia ; and desired to be informed, with regard to 
their king, how he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. 
Tire embassadors were struck with admiration, and 
Ibok-ed upon the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as 
Bothing, compared with tlie lofty and enterprising 
genius of his son. And as a proof of this, whenever 

^* ^^ Pfaflopflemen also disliked wrestling, because all the exercises^ 
which qualify a man to eiccel in it, render him unfit for war. See 
htt Life, III. 5. 

'^ These were people, who sewed together the detached parts or 
books of Homer's works, and recited them in public. See 'the Life 
of Lycnirgus, Vol.i.not. (IS.) iElian, Var. Hist. xiii. 14., ascribes 
fhe final incorporation of these immortal poems to Pisistratus; 
others to Ariitarchus, Herodotus, &c. grammarians acting under 
his direcdon ; and Plato to his son and successor Hipparchus.* 
' '7 If it be aiked, how this shows that Alexander did not love 
wrestling, the answer is, that the Pancratium (as it has been stated 
)n a fimner note) wa;i a mixture of boxing ai)d wrestling. 
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intclKgence was brought that Philip had taken some 
sti'ong town or won some celebrated battle, the 
young man, instead of appearing delighted with it, 
used to say to his companions ; " My father will go -^^ 
" on conquering, boys, till there will be nothing; -^ 
*' great and brilliant left for you and me to do." As .3 
neither pleasure nor riches, but valour and gloiy-r: — : 
■were his prime objects, he thought that in pxooor- — 

tion as the dominions which he was to receive ftom m 

his father increased, there would be less room re 

maining for his own exertions. Every new acquisi 

tion of territory he considered as contracting hi*! ■"■ 
sphere of action : for he did not wish to inherit a-^ 
kingdom, which would bring him opulence, luxurj',^_ 
and pleasure ; but one, wliich would afford him """•°. 
and conflicts, and all the exercise of lofty ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leo — 
pittas one of the queen's relations, and a man of great^i^ 
severity of manners, was at their head. Not likinf^^ 

the name of preceptor however, though the employ ■ 

fi>ent W.1S important and honourable, from his dig — -^ 
nity and alliance to the royal family he was honouretlBI 
with the title of the prince's governor.* The vame^^m 
and the business, of preceptor were conferred uptwii^* 
Lysimachus the Aciirnanian ; a man who had neithec=^ 
merit nor politeness nor indeed any thing vvhateve c=^ . 
to recommend him, except his calling himsel ^B^ 
i= Phoenix,' Alexander ' Achilles,' and Philip ' Peleus. ^ ~ 
This procured him some attention, and the secontB^B 
place about the prince's person. 

■ When Philonicus the Thessalian offered the horse=^_ 
named Bucephalus jn sale to Philip, at the pi-ice o^^ 
thirteen taleqts '% the king with the prince and manj-^ 

'* That is, 951'!i l.is.sterling. Tliis will appear a moderate price^ 
compared with what we find in Vairo (R. II. iii, %) vtz. that Q*.- 
AxiuSi a j^eniitor, gave tour hundred thoiu nod sesterces tbraaaws 
and Mill more inoderatc, wlien compared with the accwi^ of T»^ 
yerniur, that spme liorses in Arabia wer« valued at a hundred iboUr^ 
sand ctrivtaa. Pliny however informs us. that, the price pf Bttce- 
phalua wassixteen talenta ; sededm talentUfenmt ex FhU^'lUi Pkar" 
lain grcge enpttou. (H. N. vili, ¥2.) (L.) But A. Celliui 
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(rfhetfe #ent into the field, to sec some trial made of 
trim. Tlie animal appeared extremely vicious and 
iin manageable, and was so far from suflefiiig himself 
to be mounted, fliat he would not bear to be spolceft 
W, but turned fiercely upon all tlie grooms. Philip 
was displeased nt their bringing him so wild and uii- 
;i50vernable a horse, and bade them take him awiiy. 
But Alexander, who iiad observed him well, ex- 
claimed ; " What a horse they are losing, for want 
•' of skill and spirit to manage him !" Philip, at first, 
took no notice of this ; but upon the prince's ofteA 
rqpeating the. same expression, and snowing much 
uneasiness, he said ; •' Young man, you find fault 
** with your elders, as if you knew more than ihcy, or 
*' could manage the horse better yourself." " That 
" I certainly conld," replied the prince. " If yoii 
*' should not be able to ride Iiim, what ibrfeiture will 
*' von agree to pay for your rashness?" " 1 will pay 
*' "the price of the horse." 

Upon tliis, all the company Idughcd j but the 
Jting and the prince having settled the forfeiture, 
Alexander ran to the horse, and laying hold on the 
liridle turned liim to tlie sun ; for he had observedi 
St seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, 
and continually moved as he moved, extremely disr 
turbed him. While his fierceness and fmy lasted, 
8ie continued speaking to him softly and stroking 
bun ; after which he gently let fall his mantle, vault* 
«d lightly upon his back, and seated himself with the 
4itraost firmness. Then, without pulling the reins 
loo hard, or using cither whip or spur, he set him 
3-goin^ As soon us he perceived his uneasiness 
abated, and that he was only anxious to be put to 
his speed, he pushed him into a full gallop, an4 
pressed lum£jrwardboth withthe voice aud the spur. 

agrecB Vrtli Plutarch, Many etymologies oFtlie name ' Bucepltaliis ' 
arte assigned by different aiiiliors, derived from the Shane of bia 
hsKt, art ok's head marked oji one of his hminchcs, his wnJness of 
i6iAi, Sec. Sc. Tzetzea, in liis Chiliads, strjs lie ivai 'fed upon iii> 
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Fliilip and all his court were at first in tlie ntmoet 
distress for him, and a profound silence took place. 
But when the prince had turned him and brought 
him straight back, they all received hiin with loud _ 
acclamations except bis father, who wept for joy, 
and kissing hipii said, " Seek another kingdom, my - 
** son, worthy of thy abihties ; ibr Macedon is too ^■ 
" small for thee." Perceiving that he did not easily 
submit to authority, because he would not be forced . 
to any thing, but that he might be led to his duty ^ 
by the gentler hand of reason, he adopted the me- 
thod of persuasion, rather than that of command. 
He saw that his education was a matter of too high 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in 
music, and the common circle of sciences; and t hat 
his genius, to use Sophocles* expression, require) 



Tlie rudder's guidance, and the curb's restraint. 



.^ 



He therefore sent for Aristotle '°, the most celebrated 
and learned of all the philosophers ; and the reward, 
.which lie gave him for forming his sqn, was not only 
in itself honourable, but remarkable for it's pro- 
priety. He had formerly dismantled the city of 
jStagira, where that philosopher was born ; and he 
now rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants, 
who had either fled, or had been reduced to slavery*". 
He also prepared a lawn, called Micza, for their 
fitudies and their literary conversations ; where they 
show us Aristotle's stone-seats and shady walks to 
this day. 



19 His letter upon tlie occasiun Is preserved by A. Gellius 
^d commqneadoi parent um oTiimos, qiiomam cKr<e dUigenti^f>ie- 
liberoniiif dhciplir.as Itortantentum est. Alexander was, at this time^ 
thirtcefi year* of age, " Aristotle, ^fter a residence of eighteeo 
year« in Inacedon, retired to Athens, and died the year after liis Ut 

LlusCrious pupil." 
«• !»ee also Diog. Laiirt. Life of Aristotie, v. 4. But Pliny the 
J^lder and Vnl. Max. v. 6. inform us, that Stagira was rebuilt by 
Alexander, and that ivher Aristotle was very old, (L.) This cily 
was situated upon the coast of tlie iEgenn sea between Acanthuf 
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By him Alexander was instructed, not only in- 1 

xiioral and political knowledge, but also in thoso 1 

more secret and profound branches of science, which m 

±. hey call ' acroamatic' and ' epoptic,' and which were-i 

not coramunicated to every common scliolar"'. Fo^ J 

-;v^hen Alexander was in A^ia, and received inibrnia- \ 

j.-^ ion that Aristotle had publishid some books explain; \ 

■ alory of those points ''c wrote him a letter in behalf 1 

r of philosophy, in which he blamed the proceeding, J 

TThe following is a copy of it : fl 

" Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. Yoti did \ 

*' wrong in publishing the acroamatic parts of set— J 

*' ence ^''■. Jn what shall we differ from others, if the \ 

" siiblimer knowledge, which we gained from you, J 

*' be disclosed to ail the world ? Vm n;y part, I had m 

*' rather excel the bulk of mankind in tlie superior J 

"paits of learning, than in extent of dominion and 1 

*' power. Farewell*^." - I 

Aristotle in compliment to this ambition of his, J 

and by way of excuse for himseiti replied, " that 1 

"those pomts were published and not published.'' 1 

in fiict, his book of metaphysics is so composei^ J 

that no one can learn that branch of science itom it, J 

niuch less teach it to others : It serves only to rei 1 

fresh the memories of those, who have been previ- J 

ously taught by a master. J 

It appears to me, likewise, that Alexander wai J 

assisted chiefly by Aristotle in the study of physic, 1 

of which he loved not only the theory, but the prac-,J 

" The scliolnrs in general, were inBtmcted only in the ' exoteric^ 
Ooctrines, on rhetorical and civil subjects. Aul. Gell. xx, 4 

" DoL'trines taught by private communi cation, and delivered 
uwvoce. (L.) ' Epoptic,' of tiie same purport, is a metaphorical 
term borrowed from the Eleusinian Mysteries ; in which lliose, whi 
Tvcre admitted to see their must hallowed rites, were denominated 
' EpoptK.* Under this head A. Gellius (ib.) claesos physics, meta- .< 
phyeics, and dialectics.* 

'i This letter is also preservcil by A. Gellius, (ib.) with Aristo- 
fle's reply; but they arc both, as unworthy of their respective wrt 
ten, pronotmced spuriom by M. De St. Craix in ha aaore-^uol 
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ilce tGG ; as niay be inferred from hia Epistles, ifrftfer^^ 
we find, that lie prescribed to his fnends medicines, 
and a proper regimen. 

He was a lover also of polite learning, ami h 5} 
natural thirst of knowledge made him a man of C3*c, 
tensive reading. The Iliad he thought, as well ^ma 
called, a portable treasure of military knowledgfc- j 
and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is 
denominated ' tlie casket-copy''^.* Tliis, OnesicriKw 
informs us, he used to lay under his pillow with his 
sword. As he could not find many other books in 
the Upper Provinces of Asia, he wrote for a suppjy 
to Harpalus; who sent him the works of PhilistnS, 
the greatest part of the tragedies of Euripides, So- 
phocles, and .i^'^sehylus, and the Dithyrambics of 
Telestus" and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man, whom he admired in his 
younger years; and, as he himself averred, he tiad 
no less affection for him, than for his own iather; 
•• From the one he derived the blessing of life, ftom 
" the other the blessing of a good life." But, SBb- 
tequently, he looked upon him with an eye of as*- 
picion'". He never, indeed, did him any iiijuiyi 
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'■< He kept it in a rich casliet, which ha& been found 1 
Darius' spoils. See Pliu. H. N, vii. 20. A correct copy t 
c^jon, rewsed by AristoUe, CallJsthenos, and AnaxarcliHs, w»-* 
publUheil aft«r Alexaniler's dentli, * Darius,' said Alcxaade-i^' 
* well thia casket fur big ointments; but I, who have no time t- ^ 
anoint mTseif, will use it for a mucb nobler purpcse.' _^ 

. 'i Onesicrjtus was a native of Astypalicn, one of the Sporades ^^" 
He followed Alexander mto Asia, and drew up an account of th "^ 
espeditjoD, which i« not however entitled to much credit.* 

Telestus was a Sclinuntian poet of some rtputntion, and a mi^^' 
nwnent was erected to his memory by Aristretus the Sicyontan t^^ ' 
sunt. Protogencs had been sent for to paint this motionicnt, an^^ 
not arriving within the limited time, was to danger qf the lynml*^^ 
^spleasure ; but he saved himself by the celerity and excellence o» * 
his eN,ecution. Philoxeims of Cythera was Telcatus' achaiar. (!■) 

pithjrambics were a sneciee of poetry consecrated to'Bncchu9-- 
Fbr a detailed exhibition of it's character and origin, see M. Rkari^ 
he. SRS.not. (35.)" 

'* This was by some ascribed to his having apparently prfifiwrf 
the interests of Olympiae to those of Iter son, and hjt Atheri to hi^ 
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the t^tiit)o»ies of bis regard, being lieithet so 
iriTa0irdii;iary nor so endearing as befoi e, evinced 
sa^ime degree of alienatiou. Hiisi love of }^ilosoph;f 
^ lowever, Viibich he was either bom with, pr at least 
onceived at an early period, never quitted his soidi^ 
appears from the harbours which he paid to Ani),x« 
^irchus^ the fifty talents which he sent to Xeno« 
^^:^ates^, and his attentions to Dandamis and Calo* 
3aua^. 

When Philip, went upon his expedition against 
^Byzantium, Alexander was only sixteen years o£ age; 
jet was he left regent of Macedon, and keeper of 
the royal signet. The Medari ^^ rebelling during hh 
iegency, he attacked and overthrew them, took 
their city, expdled the barbarians, planted! ih^re a 
colony of people collected from various parts, and 
gave it the name of Alexandropolis. tie fought in 
%e battle of Chasronea against the 6reek«, and iis 
said to have been the first man, wha broke the Saered 
Bamd of the Thebans. In our times an old oak used 
te^ be shown near the Cephisus ^, called ' Alexandep^a 
Oak' (because his t^nt had been pitched under ilX 
and a piece of ground at no great distance^ in whi(^ 
the Macedonians buried their dead. 

This early display of talents mad^ J^ilip very fb|id 
of hia son, so that it was with pleasure he heard his 
^ub^ects call Alexander ^ king,' and himself only 



Slaving recomineRded to the would-be son of Jupiter the blunt 
Ibopest (?i^>«theqe« t^a travdUng cooiiianioua. See Drog. La^'rt. 
]i.ife of Aristotle, t. 10.* 

^7 The philosopher tpok but a small part of this money, ^nd f^ 

the rest back : telKng the giver^ that he had* more occasion for it 

llittiaelfy heoause he had more people to maintain. (Diog. Laevt« 

IJLe^oen iw 8.) Plutarqh'^lsewh^ce, ii^ two of his MorcS Worhig 

says he declined the whole. 

^ l*wo of the Indian sages, to whom Onesicritus was sent, as we 
dksjl find in the seq^eU* 

H Wektiow of wk si|ch nattoei; there was a people, howevei^ 
i^ed * Af^eodi.' in Thrace, who, asLiyyv informs us (xkyi. S5.) um4 
toni^ke.iproadft into Mfiifie^on^ 

39 THuB river n^ecf in Phoejis, washes the walls of ChaavoBeai aa^ 
falls info the Lake Copais in Bseotia. (Btrab. vii)^ - * 
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• general.* But the troubles introduced by bis ne^;^ 
marriage and his amours into his family, and th -^ 
bickerings among the women which divided th -^ 
whole kingdom into parties, involved him in man -^ 

Quarrels with his son ; and these were heightened b --y 
Hympias, who being a woman of a jealous and vii^^. 
dictive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavouEr-. 
able sentiments of his father. The misunderstandin^^g 
broke out into a flame, on the following occasion 
Philip, at an unseasonable period trf'life, fell in lov«? 
with a young lady named Cleopatra, and marrie^^J 
her. At the celebration of the nuptials her uncle"' 
Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Mace- 
donians to entreat the gods, that this marriage of 
Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to 
the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, exciaimedj 
" What then, scoundrel, dost thou take me for a 
"bastard?" and, at the same time, threw his cup 
at bia head. Upon this, Pliilip rose up and drew his 
sword : but, fortunately for them both, his passion 
and tlie wine which he had drank made him stumble, 
and he fell. Alexander, taking an insolent advan- 
tage of this circumstance, cried out ; " Men of Ms* 
*' cedon, sec there the hero, who was preparing to 
•• pass from Europe into Asia ; when he is not able to 
" pass even from one table to another, without fiill. 
" iog !" After this insult, he carried off Olympias, 
and placed her in Epirus. lllyricum was the coun- 
ti'y, which he chose for his own retreat. 

In the mean time Demaratus, who had connexions ■ 
of hospitality with the royal fanjily of Macedon, and 
who could therefore freely speak his mind, came to 
pay Philip a visit. After the first compliments and 
civilities, Philip a^ed him, " What sort of agree- 

" Her brother, say Justin ix. 5. anclT^iod, Sic. srii. 2. Pmiia- 
pias however viii, 7. and Al.hena:us siii. 1. agree whh Plulnrck 
The latter gives the numes of Philip's seven -itivcs ; A udatd, Philn, 
Nicesipoiis, Philimia, Olympias, Meda,' and Cleopatra, to-whom 
Anian adds Eurydice ; but she was the Same "itli cillier ClcDpaCni, 
or Audato.* 
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* ment subsisted among the Greeks?'' Demaratus 
replied, ** There is, doubtless, great propriety in 
" your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, who 
" nave filled your own house with so much discord 
" md disorder/* This reproof brought Philip to 
biiDself, and thtough the mediation of Demaratus he 
prevailed upon Alexander to return. 

[Another event, however, quickly disturbed anerw 
their repose.]] 

Pexodorus the Persian governor in Caria, being 
desirous to draw Philip into a league otFensivc and 
flefensive by means of an alliance between their fami* 
lies, offered his eldest daughter in marriage to Arrhi- 
dsus the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus into 
Macedon to treat about it. Upon which Alexander's 
fiiendsy and his mother, now again infused notions 
into him (though perfectly groundless) that by so 
noble a match, and the support consequent upon it, 
Philip designed the crown ibr Arrhidicus. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness occasioned by these 
suspicions, sent one Thessalus a player into Caria, 
to desire the grandee would decline Arrhidaeus, who 
Was of spurious birth, and deficient in point of un* 
dcrstandmg, and take the lawful heir to the crown 
into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more de- 
lighted with this proposal. But Philip no sooner 
received intelligence of it, than he went to Alexan- 
der's apartment, taking along with him Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, one of his most intimate friends 
and companions; and in his presence reproached 
him with his degeneracy and meanness of spirit, in 
thinking 6f becoming spn-in-law to a fellow of Caria, 
one of uie slaves of a barbarian king. At the same 
time he wrote to the Corinthians "% insisting that 

3* ThenaluSf upon hii return from Asia, must have retired to Co- 
^^inth, for the Corinthiftna had nothing to do in Caria. (L.) Or is 
it ndt pottible, fironi ibm roiemblance of the ftrst syllables in these 
tw<» werdt, that * Corfethtins * may have been written instead of 
fX^arkuiSy' by the mistake dr the ' oscitancy of the transcribers?' 
Tbm dtght variatiims fai the names Pexodorys and Phrygius, which 
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they sboirld send Thess^us to Mm in chains. HsF^a 
palus, Neaiehits, Phrygius, and Ptolemy, some o- n 
the other compwiions of tlie prince, he banishetftl 
But Alexander aiibscqiieBtly recalled them, aiK^! 
treated thorn with groat distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Pau9anii_j| 
having been abused by order of Attains and Clec^ 
patra, and not having had justice done him for th ^ 
outrage % assassinated Philip. 01ym'pi*> was be- 
lieved to have been principally concraned, in iocit- 
ing the young man to that act of rfcvenge j btfs 
Alexaiider himself did not escape uncensufed. It 6 
said that when Pausania.^ applied to him, after hav< 
ing been so dishonoured, and lamented his mis^- 
tmie, Alexander by way of answer repeated a J" 
from the tragedy of Medea ^* j 



The bridai futhi;r, bridegroom, and the bride. 



a^y 



It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused 
diligent search to be made after the persons con- 
cerned in the assassination, and took care to have 
them puniihed ; and he also expressed his indigna* 
tion at Olympias' cruel treatment of Cleopatra dw ' 
hie absence^\ 



rad umg I 
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eome authors read Pixodarus and Erygius, are hardly 
liouing* 

" For the deta!! df this shocking deed, see Justin ix.6, T., DioJ. 
jffic. xvi. 93, iMi., and Val. Max. i. 8., who adds tliitt Philip was t»u- 
tjoued by aaoracle, which he wifortuDBtely (as is aiwap the 



d. 2f{S. T<a give the ccmt«xt; Creon says, 






The.persoiis meant in the tm^dy were Jason, Creiisa, andCi 
and ill Alexander's applicntion of it, Philip is the bridegroom, Clelt- 
pacra the bride, and:AtCalu3 the father. -i 

J! She liad driven her to hang herself, afber having aeon lier 
'boy muct'iered in her arms. Pauwmias viii. 7 says, ' ' * 
both thrown intD a cauldron of boiling water.' 
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lie was only twenty years old, whefl he sueceeded 
Tto tbe crown ^% and lie tbiind the kingdoHl torn in 
yieces by dfliigerous parties and implacable animo- 
-sities. The barbarous ijations, even those which 
liorderetl upon Macedpn, could not brook 8ubj*etioii, 
and were longing ti/v their natural kings. I'hilip 
had siibdued CJrcece by bis vietorioufl arms ; t«*t B»t 
Jiaviog had rime to accustom her to the yoke, he had 
thrown matters iato disorder antl confusiim rather 
than produced uny 'inn or tranquil settlemeirt, and 
the whole was left in a state ot" imitation aUd <iiB- 
turbance. The young king's Macedonian counsel- 
lors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at lea^t 
to make no attempts upon it with the swoixi ; and 
to recall tlie wavering barbarians in a mild manner 
to their duty, by applying healing measures to the 
beginning oi' the revolt. Alexander, on the coa- 
trary, was of opinion that the only way to security, 
and to a thorough establialutient of bis aftliirs, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was 
persuadeti, tJiat if he appeai'ed to abate one jrft of 
his dignity, he should be universally insulted. He 
therefore quieted the commotions, and checked the 
rising wais among the barbarians, by marching with 
the utmost expedition as far as the Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syriitus king of the 
Tri!jalli% and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having received inteU^nce 
that the Thebans had revolted, and that the Ailrte- 
nians had adopted tlie same aentiracnts, lie resolved 
to convince them that he was no longer a boy, and 
immediately advanced through the pass of Thcrmo- 
pylffi. " Demosthenes," said he, " called mc a boy, 
" while I was in lllyricum and among the TribalK, 

36 B. C. 336. 

3' For the details of ihk, nnd his oilier victories over the barba- 
riai», as w«ll as his destruction of Ththes, fitc. swj Adrian; some 
of whose accounts, however, M. Je St. Croix considers as liibulou* 
eaibellifbnients of liis heio's staty.* 
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*' and a stripling when in Thessaly ; but I will slio t, 
" him, before the walls of Athens, that I am a man. * * 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, lip 
'was willing to give the inhabitants time to change 
their sentiments. He only demanded Phcenix anrf 
Prothytes, tlie first promoters of tlie revolt, and pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the The- 
bans in their turn demanded, that he should deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipater, and by sound of 
trumpet invited to their standard all who chose to 
assist in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alexan- 
der then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
war began with great fury. The Thebans, who had 
the combat to maintain against forces much superiw 
in number, behaved with a degree of courage and 
ardour iar abo\'e their strength. But when the Ma- 
cedonian gaiTison marched down from the Cadmea, 
and charged them in the rear, they were surrounded 
on all sides, and most of them cut in pieces. Tbe 
city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, asto- 
nished and intimidated by this dreadfid punishment 
of the Tiiebans, would submit in silence. Yet he 
found a more plausible pretence for his severity; 
giving out, that his late proceedings were intended 
to gratify his allies, and had been adopted in conse- 
quence of complaints made against Thebes by the 
people of Phocis and Plataeie. Exempting therefore 
the priests, all those with whom the Macedonians 
were connected by the ties of hospitality, the pos- 
terity of Pindar*", and such as had opposed the rc- 

^* To this our Milton atliules, where deprecating the destructiw 
of his own havise (and, ' as a poet, lie had as good right to expect 
lliis favour as Piiidnr ') he says, 

The great Emathiati conqueror did spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground (Sonn. viii.) 

10 — IS, reports many prodigic.i, which M- 
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volt, he sold the rest (to the number of thirty thou- 
sand) for slaves. About six thousand fell in the 
battle. 

The calamities, which that wretched city suffered, 
were various and horrible. A party of Thraciansl 
demolished the house of Timoclea ^, a woman of 
quality and honour. The soldiers carried off the 
booty; and the captain, after having violated the 
lady, asked her '* Whether she had not some gold 
" and silver concealed.'* She replied, " She had j*' 
and taking him alone into the garden showed him a 
well, into which (she told him) she had thrown evej^ 
thing of value, when the city was taken. The offi- 
cer stooped down to examine the well ; upon which 
she pushed him in, and then despatched him with 
stones. The Thracians coming up seized her, bound 
her hands, and carried her before Alexander ; who 
immediately perceived by her look and gait, and the 
firm and fearless manner in which she followed that 
savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. He demanded, " Who she 
" was ?" She answered, " I am the sister of Thea- 
" genes, who in the capacity of general fought Phi- 
^ fip for the liberty of Greece, and fell at Chaero- 
" nea." Alexander, admiring her answer, and the 
bold action which she had performed, gave orders 
that both she and her cliildren should be set at 
liberty. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, notwith- 
standing the deep sympathy which they expressed 
in the misfortunes of Thebes. For, though they 
were upon the point of celebrating the feast of the 

nounced thia disastrous event. Arrian and JElmn a^ee with Plu- 
tarch in the exemptions here stated ; and Dio Chrvbostoni informs 
us, that Pindar's posterity was included in tliem, in consequence of 
their great ancestor's having celebrated one of his progenitors 
named Alexander in his immortal poetry. 

Thebes was destroyed 01. cxi., B. C. S35 ; and was rebuilt ac- 
cording to Diod. Sic. xix. 5S, 54 , B. C. 316. by Cas6ander, to shove 
ik hatred of Alexander's memor3\ ( Pausan ix. 7.)* 

39 See this storj' more detailed in Polysen. \i\u 40.* . 
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Great Mysteries, they omitted it on account of th« 
mourning that took place, and received Into their 
city such of the Thebaiis, as escaped tlic general 
Ttreck, with every mark of regard. But whether hist. 
fury like that of a lion was satiated with blood, oc- 
he was anxious to efface a most cruel and barbarous, 
exploit by an act of clemency, he not only over — 
looked the complaints which he had against tbem^ 
but he likewise desired them to attend carefully tc» 
their affairs, as, if any tiling should happen to him— 
aelf, Athens would give law to Greece. 

The calamities, it is said, which he brought upon 
the Thebans, firequently gave him uneasiness in a. 
subsequent part of his hfe, and upon that account 
he treated many others with less rigour. He cer- 
tainly imputed the murther of Clitus, which he com- 
mitted in his wine, and the Macedonians' dastardly 
refusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, by which 
his wars and his glory were curtailed, to the anger 
of Bacchus the avenger of Thebes '". And there was 
not,a,Theban, who survived the fatal overthrow, 
that was denied any favour he chose to request. 
Thus much concerning the Theban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, they came to a resolution to 
send their quotas with Alexander against the Per- 
sians, and lie was imanimously elected captain-gene- 
ral. Upon tliis occasion, many statesmen and phi- 
losophers came to congratulate him ; and he hoped 
that Diogenes of .Sinope ^', who tiien lived at Corinth, 
would have been one of the number. Finding how- 
ever that he made but little account of him, and 
preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a part of 
the suburbs called Cranium, he himself went to pay 
hjm a visit. Diogenes happened to be lying iil the 
sun ; and, on the approach of so many people, Jhe 
raised himself up a little, and fixed his eyes upon 

*o Of which city lie was a native. 

*' Arrian, in hie Commentary on Epict. iii. 2S., hat drawn > 
■Strong picture oflliii stem piiilosopher.» 
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iMexander. The king addre^^ed him in an obliging 
manner, and asked him ; ^^ If there was ^xiy things 
^^ in which he could serve him ?" ^^ Only stand 
^^ 4 little out pf my sun-shine/' said Diogenes* 
Alexander, we are told, was struck with such sur- 
prise at finding himself so little regarded, and saw 
something so great in that carelessness, that while 
bis courtiers were ridiculiqg and abusing him as a 
Vion3ter, he said ; ^^ If I were not Alexander, I 
" should wish to be Diogenes." 
. Choosing to consult the oracle about the event of 
the war, and for that purpose paying a visit to Del-* 
phi, he happened to arrive on one of the days called 
* inauspicious,' upon which it was illegal to "propose 
any query. At nrst he sent to the prophetess, to 
entreat her to do her office ; but finding she refused 
to comply, and alleged the law in her excuse, he 
himself went, and dragged her by force . into the 
•temple : upon which, as u conquered by his violence, 
?he exclaimed, " My son, thou art invincible.*' 
Alexander, hearing this, said ; " He wanted no other 
** answer, for he had obtained the very oracle which 
•* he desired.*' 

When he was on the point of setting out upon his 
expedition, he had many signs from tlie divine 
powers. Among the rest, the statue of Orpheus in 
Libethra*% which was made of cypress-wood, was 
in a profuse sweat for several days. This the gene- 
rality apprehended to be an ill presage ; but Aris- 
tander bade them dismiss their fears : " It signified," 
he said, ^^ that Alexander would perform actions so 
" worthy to be celebrated, that they would cost the 
" poets aud musicians much labour and sweat." ' 

As to the number of his troops, the lowest com- 
putation makes them amount to thirty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse, and the highest to thirty- 

^ This Libethra was in tlie country of the Odrys^ in Thrace. 
fii^t beside thjs, there was * the Cave of the Nyni(iJi& of Libethra' 
on mount Heli^n, probobfy §o denominated by Orpheus, a native 
of tlvi^ ptocfu 

S9 
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Four thousand foot and four thousand horse. The 
money provided for their subsistence, according to 
Aristobulus, was only seventy talents ; Duris says, 
he had no more than sufficed to mainfain them a 
single month ; but Onesicritus affirms, that he bor- 
rowed two hundred talents for that purpose. 

Though his provision however was so small, he 
chose at his embarkation to inquire into the circum- 
stances of his friends ; and to one he gave a farm, to 
another a village, to this the revenue of a borough, 
and to that, of a po^t. AVhen he had thus disposed 
of almost all the estates of the crown, Perdiccas 
asked him, "What he had reserved for himself?** 
He replied, " Hope." " Well," replied Perdiccas, 
*' we, who share in your labours, will also take part 
" in your hopes/* In consequence of which, here- 
fused the estate allotted to him, and some others of 
the king's friends did the same. As for those who 
accepted his offers, or applied. to him for favours, he- 
served them with equal pleasure ; and by these dis- 
tributions the greatest part of his Macedonian reve- 
nues was exhausted. Such was the spirit and dispo* 
sition, with which he crossed the Hellespont. ^\ 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where 
he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the 
Heroes. He also anointed the pillar upon Achilles' 
tomb with oil *^ and according to the established 



*3 This, xccordinp; to St. Clement (Strom, i.) was in 01. xi. 3., 
B, C. 984-. See .'ilso Corsiai Fast. Att., Diod. Sic, >;vii. 17,, places 
il somewhat later. This author and Arrian add that, in his subse- 
quent visit to the temple of Minerva, he exchanged his own arms 
for some, which he found there hung up, and which he afterward 
wore in all his battles ; and the latter writer stages that among the 
heroes he particularly distinguislied Priam, with a view of conci- 
liating his benevolence toward a descendcnt of his uiurtherer Neop- 
tolemus.* 

^ -^lian (Var. Hibt. xii. 7.) informs us that, while Alexander 
was anointing Achilles* pillar, Ilepha?»tion was paying thq same ho- 
nour to that of Patroclus, to intimate that he stood in the same de- 
gree of favour as that hero with his master. This and other modes 
of testifying reverence for the dead are recorded by Ilerodian, iv. 
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custom ran round it naked with his friends ; afler 
vhich he placed a crown upon it, declaring, ^' He 
** thought that hero extremely happy in having found 
** a ^tbful friend while he lived, and after his death 
** an excellent herald to proclaim his praise." A^ 
he went about the city to view the curiosities, hq 
yras asked^ whether he chose to see Paris* Lyre? 
** I set little value," said he, " upon the Lyre of 
** Paris ; but it would give me great pleasure to see 
*^ that of Achilles, to which he sung the immortal 
** deeds of heroes ^\" 

In the mean time, Darius' generals had assembled 
an immense army, and had taken post upon the 
banks of the Granicus ^^ ; so that Alexander was 
under the necessity of fighting there, to open the 
gates of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehen- 
sive of the depth of the river, and the rough and 
voeven banks on the other side ; and some thought 
that a proper regard should be paid to a traditionary 
usage with respect to the time, for the kings of Ma- 
cedon never marched out to war in the month Daesius. 
Alexander cured them of this piece of superstition, 
by ordering that month to be called * the second 
Artemisius/ And when Parmenio objected to his 



14., speaking of Commodus' yisit to Achilles' tomb ; by Suetonius,/ 
in his Life of Augustus (xviii.), who says that Emperor had Alex- 
ander's tomb at Alexandria opened, and placed upon it a crown 
of cold with flowers ; and by Quint. Curt. x. i., who mentions simi- 
lar nonours as paid bj Alexander to Cyrus' remains.* > 
^ This alluaes to that passage, in the ninth book of the Iliad ; 

** Amused at ease the godlike man they found, 

*' Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound; 

** With these he sooths his angry soul, and sings 

•* Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." Pope.* 

^lian Var. Hist ix. 30. mentions this reply, as does likewise 
Stobsus (Serm. vii.), who states tliat, when the priest offered to : 
show him the Lyre of Paris, he answered ; ^ Show me the Lyre of 
Achilles, or rather his lance/ The month^ of Dsesius and Arte- 
mJsius, mentioned below, corresponded nearly to May and April 
r^pectively.* 

45 This river traverses Phrygia and Mysia the Less, and falls into 
(be FropontilB 
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attempting a passage bo late in th6 day, he replied; 
** The Hellespont would blush, if after having passed 
'* it, he should be afraid of the Graniciis." At the 
same time, he threw himself into the stream with 
thirteen troops of horse; and as he advanced in the 
face of the enemy's arrows, in spite of the steep 
banks which were lined with cavalry well-armed, and 
the rapidity of the river which often bore him down 
or covered him with it's waves, his motions seemed 
the' effects rather of madness than of sound sense. 
He held on however, till by astonishing efforts he 
gained the opposite banks, which the mud rendered ( 
extremely slippery and dangerous. When he was A 
there, he was obliged to stand an engagement with ^ 
the enemy hand to hand, and with much confusion ^ 
on his part, because they attacked his men as fast as <ai 
they came over, before he had time to form them. ^—* 
For the Persian troops charging with loud shouts,.^ 
dnd with horse against horse, made good use of their"* ' 
Spears, and when those were broken, of their swords. ~ 
Numbers pressed hard iipon Alexander, becauaeS 
he was easy to be distinguished both by his buckler 
and by his crest, on each side of which was a large 
and beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirass 
was pierced by a javelin at the joint; but he escaped 
unhurt. After this Rhcesaces and Spithridates, two 
officers of high distinction, attacked him *^ jointly. 
The latter he avoided with great address, and re- 
ceived the former with such a stroke of his speqr 
upon his breast-plate, that it broke in pieces. He 
then drew his sword to despatch him, but his adver- 
sary still maintained the combat. In the mean time 
Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself on his horse gave him a blow with his battle- 
ax, which cut off his crest with one side of the phime. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmet could 
hardly resist it; it even penetrated to his hair. 

- ** In this, Arrian agrees with Plutarch ; but Diod. Sic. xvii, 20. 
and Quint. Curt. viii. ]., though not In aay essential degree, differ 
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Spithridates was about to repeat his stroke, when 
the celebrated Clitus*' prevented him, by running 
him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time, Alexander with his sword brought Rhoesaces 
to the ground. 

While the cavalry were thus furiously and criti- 
cally engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed the 
river, and then the infantry likewise engaged. The 
enemy made no considerable or long resistance, but 
soon turned their backs and fled ; all but the Grecian 
mercenaries, who forming upon an eminence, de- 
sired Alexander to give his word of honour, that 
they should be spared. But that prince, infiuenced 
rather by his passion than by his reason, instead of 
giving them quarter advanced to attack them, and 
was so warmly received that he had his horse killed 
under him. It was not, however, the famous Bu- 
cephalus. In this dispute, more of his men were 
killed and wounded, than in all the rest of the bat- 
tle; for here they had to do with experienced sol- 
diers, who fought with a courage heightened by de- 
spair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse'"; whereas Alexander had only thirty-four 
men killed ^', nine of which were infantry. To do 



*'' In the original it !e K.j,iitii( • t^'ftK, ' Clituf llie Great,' But 
ID Dio(t. Sic. ib. 57., we find KXiirtf i 'i»Ab(, < Clitua the BJitck ;' and 
Atheuscus xiii. 9. and Justin xiL 12. mention Kjiiii.9< i Mvnof, ' ClituS 
the Fair,' who survived Alexander, and according to Diod. Sii'. 
xviii. 39. and Arrian ix. bccume Satrap of Lydia. Piutaruh thera- 
fore, probably, wrote i ftiinn. 

■** Some MSS. mention only ten thousand foot killed, which is 
the number in Diod. Sic. ib. '21. Arrian makes the number of horse 
killed only one ihausand. (L. ) The whole array of the hurbarians, 
nijrording to Justin's increilible account xi. 6., consisted offjOO.OOO 
men. Arrian, who computes them at only 40,000, is perli^s al- 
most as far from the truth on the other side. Diod. Sic. gives thm 
most probable number, U10,000 foot and 10,000 horse.* 

'9 Arrian e!ws, there were about twenty-five of the king's fnenda 
killed : and, of persons of less note, sixty horse and thirty foot. 
Q. Curtius informs as, it was only the twenty-five, whs had cts- 
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honour to their memory, he erected to each of then 
8 statue in brass, the workmanship of Lyslppus. And 
that the Greeks might have their share in the glory 
of the day, he distributed among tliem presents out 
of the spoil ; to the Athenians, in particular, he aent 
three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoiln 
he put this pompous inscription ; ' Won by Alexan- 
(ler the son of Phihp, and the Greeks (excepting the 
LacediEmonians) from the barbarians in Asia.* The 
greatest part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other thmgs of that kind which he took from the 
Persians, he transmitted to his mother. 

This battle made an immediate change in the face 
of Alexander's affairs ; insomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Persian empire on the ma- 
ritime side, opened it's gates to him ; and all the 
other cities, except Halicarnassus and Miletus, tbl- 
lowed it's example. These he took by storm, and 
subdued the whole of the adjacent country. After 
this, he remained some time in suspense, as to the 
measures which he should next take. One while, 
he was determined instantly to risk all upon the fate 
of a single battle with Darius: another while, he 
resolved first to reduce the maritime provinces ; that, 
■when he had exercised and strengthened himself by 
those intermediate actions and acquisitions, he might 
then march against that prince. 

There is a spring in I^ycia near the city of the 
Xanthians ^'*, which (they tell us) at that time spon- 
taneously changed it's course ; and overflowing it's 
banks threw up a plate of brass, upon which were 
engraved certain ancient characters, signifying, 
*' That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
** period, and be destroyed by the Greeks." Encou* 



tuesby Lyslppus. These were erected at Dia, a cityof Macedon, 
whence Q. MetelhiB long afterward transferred Uicni to Home. (L.) 
"Hiis loss howescr, we must assuredly conclude with M. Jo St. 
Crorx, is very much under-rated,* 

■ " One oi' the great cilies of Lycia, situated on the Xantliui 
the distance of two IcaL-iies fmii) llic sea.* 
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raged by this, prophecy, he hastened fx> reduce all 
the coasty as far as Phoenice ^^ and Cilicia. His inarch 
through Patnphylia has afforded matter to many his* 
torians for pompous description, as if it was by the 
interposition of heaven that the sea retired ^^ before 
him, though at other times it ran there with so strong 
a current, that the breaker-rocks at the foot of the 
mountain were very seldom left bare. Menander^ 
in his pleasant way, refers to this pretended miracle 
in one of his comedies : 

How like great Alexander ! Do I seek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he presents himself. 
Have I to march, where seas mdignant roll ? 
The sea retires, and there! pass. 

But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes no 
miracle of the matter; he only says, " He marched 
from Phaselis, by the way called Climax.** 

He had spent some time at Phaselis ; and having 
found in the market-place a statue of Tlieodectcs ^, 
^ho had been of that place but was then dead, he 
wrent out one evening in masquerade, after he had 
Irank freely at supper, and covered tlie statue with 
glands. Thus, in an hour of festivity, he paid an 
igreeable compliment to the memory of a man, with 



s^ This Phccnice^ as Palmerius has observed^ was a district of 
«ycia or Pamphylia. 

s* And yet Strabo (xiv.) assures us, that * Alexander and hit 
rmy, though they might have passed perfectly dry and safe at the- 
bb of the tide, were so impatient as to march up to the middle in 
ater.' To this passage Josephus refers, in order to accredit among 
le Greeks and Romans that of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
ut I^eslie, in his * Short and Easy Method with the Deists,' hat 
lac^d the latter event in a much more proper point of view, as 
eU as made excellent use of the irresistible inferences which il 
fcrds .♦ 

i3 This Theodectes, a pupil of Aristotle, wrote fifty Tragedies^ a 
^realise on Rhetoric^ and several Orations. Phaselis, according 
> Steph. Byzant, was first colled Pit^oisa, and next Phasdus: In 
'0 territory stood the celebrated mount Chim«ra^ which cast o^t 
night and day, (Plin. H. N. ii. 106.)* 
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whom he had formerly been connected througb Ust 
medium of Aristotle and philosophy. 

After this, he subdued such af the Fisidiana as h&d 
revolted, and conquered i^hrygia. Upon taking 
Gordium *% which is said to have been the seat of 
the ancient Midas, he found the famed chariot fast- 
ened with cords made of the bark of the cornel-tree; 
and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians, " That the fates had decreed 
*' the empire of the world tO' him, who should untie 
" the knot." This, as most historians state, was 
twisted so many private ways and the ends of it were 
so artfully concealed *% that Alexander, finding he 
could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, 
and so made many ends instead of two. But Aristo- 
bulus affirms, that he easily undid it, by taking out 
the pin which fastened the yoke to the beam, and 
then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padocia : and there he received intelligence of the 
death of Memnon ^, who was Darius' most re^ct- 

-« So called from Gordius, Tutlier of Midas, the first king of 
Phrygia. See Justin xi. T. Instead of ' the bark of the conwl- 
tree," mentioned below, (in which Arrian agrees with Plutarch) the 
Scholiiut on Eurip. Hippol. says, the Gordian knot was tied witli a 
vine-braach.* 

ss This seems to have been an art in vogue among the ancicnlt, 
as Ulysses is said by Homer (Od. viii. 447-) to have secured bit 
PhKacian presents by an intricate knot, which Circe had taugbt 
him.* 

J* Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great suc- 
cess to reduce the Greek Islands, and was on tlie point of invading 
£ubc£a,' Dariu^<!was at a loss whom to employ. While he was in 
this slisp^nse, Gharidemue an Athenian, who had served with coati- 
derab'le reputation under Philip of Macedon, but was now very zea- 
lous fbr the-Persian interest, attempted to set the king and hifi mi- 
nisters right :■'* While you. Sir,' said he to Darius, ' are safe, the 
empire can never be in imminent danger. Let me therefore ex- 
hort yOu never to expose your person, but to make choice of some 
able general to march against your enemy. One hundred thou- 
sand men'urill be more than sufficient, provided a third of them be 
mercenaries, to compel him to abandon tliis enterprise ; ■ '- — ^ 
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aHe <>ffi<!6r lii the maritifne parts of hia kitrgdam, 
and likely to have given the invader the greatest 
trouble. This con6rmed him in his resolution of 
marching into the Upper Provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had set ibrward from Susa, 
full of confidence in his numbers, for his army con- 
sisted of not less than six hundred thousand comba- 
tants ; and highly animated besides by a dream, 
which the Magi had interpreted, rather with a view 
to please their prince, than with a regard to proba- 
bility. He dreamed, ' That he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, in the dresi 
which he himself had formerly worn when one of the 
king's couriers ", acted as his servant; after which, 
Alexander went into the temple of Deltis, and therft 
suddenly disappeared.' By tliis, heaven seems t6 
have signified, that prosperity and honour would 
attend the Macedonians ; and that Alexander would 
become master of Asia, like Daiius before him, who 
ftohi a simple courier became a kingj but that he 
would nevertheless soon die, and leave his glory be- 
hind him. 

Darius was still farther encouraged by Alexan- 
der's long stay in Cillcia, which he regarded as thft 
e&ct of bis fears. The real cause of his stay how- 
ever was sickness, which some attribute to his great 
faUguea, and others to his having bathed in the river 
Cydntis, the water of which is extremely cold. His 
physicians durst not give him any medicines, be- 
cause they thought themselves not so certain of the 
cure, as of the danger which they should incur by 

will honour me with the command, I vill be accountable for tlie silc- 
cess of my piopo^.' Diiriua woe willing to aucede to it ; but the 
PeTMbn grandees, through envy, accused Charidemus of a treason- 
able design, and effected his ruin. Darius repented in a few dayi, 
but it was then too late. I'hat able counsellor and general was con- 
demned, and esecutcd. (DIod. Sk. xvii., Q. Curt. iii. 2.) 

I? In the text Arym^K. l^ut it appears, from Ilesychius and 
Suidai, that it ahould be read Af H*[f<;. It is the Persian vorfi is- 
tanda, Slatbr (fVom staile, stare) with a Greek lermi 
we learn from Cicero, that slalor signifies ' a courier,* 
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tlie application ; for they weie afraid that the-Mace- 
donians, if they were unsuccessful, would suspect 
them of some treachery. Philip the Acamaniao 
saw, as well as the rest, the desperate state of the 
king's health ; but, beside the confidence which he 
had in his friendship, he thought it the iiigbest in- 
gratitude, when his master was in so much danger, 
not to risk something with him in exhausting all his 
art for his relief. He therefore undertook the cure, 
and found no difficulty in persuading the king to 
wait with patience till his medicine was prepared, ot 
to drink it when ready; so desirous was he of a 
speedy recovery, in order to prosecute the war. 

In the mean time, Parmenio sent him a letter 
from the camp, advising him * to beware of Philip, 
■whom (he said) Darius had persuaded by presents of 
infinite value, and the promise of his daughter in 
marriage, to take him off by poison**.' As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under hij 
pillow, without showing it to any of his friends. 
The time appointed being come, Philip with the 
king's friends entered the chamber, holding the cup 
■with the medicine in his hand. The king received 
it freely, without betraying the least symptom (rf 
suspicion, and at the same time gave him the letter. 
It was a strikiug situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy : the one reading, while tbe 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, 
but with a very different air. The king, with an 
open and unembarrassed countenance, expressed his 
regard for Philip, and the confidence which he had 
in his honour ; Philip's look exhibited his indigna- 
tion at the calumny. One while, he lifted up bis 
eyes and hands to heaven, protesting his fidelity; 
another while, he threw himself down by the bed- 
side, entreating his sovereign to be of good con. 
and to' rely upon his care. 

'* See Quint. Curt. iii. 6. Seneca, De Iru 
ascribeB tliis k'lltr {r, OUmmaa.* 
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The medicine indeed was so strong, and over- 
powered his spirits in such a manner, that at first he 
was speechless, and discovered scarcely any sign of 
sense or life. But he was quickly relieved by this 
&ithful physician '\ and recovered so well that he 
was able to show himself to the Macedonians, whose 
distress did not abate till he made his personal ap« 
pearance before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian 
fugitive, named Amyntas, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Alexander's position. This man, per- 
ceiving that Darius was preparing to march through 
the straits in guest of his adversary, besought him to 
remain where he was, and take the advantage of re- 
ceiving an enemy, so much inferior to him in num- 
ber, upon large and spacious plains. Darius an- 
swered, " He was afraid in that case the enemy 
" would fly without having come to an action, and 
" Alexander would escape him.** " If that is all your 
" fear,** replied the Macedonian, " let it give you 
" no fiirther uneasiness ; for be assured, he will come 
" to seek you, and is already on his march.** His 
representations, however, had no effect : Darius set 
out for Cilicia, and Alexander was on the way to 
Syria in quest of him. But, happening to miss each 
other in the night, they both turned back : Alexan- 
der rejoicitig in his good fortune, and hastening to 
meet Darius in the straits, while Darius was endea- 
vouring to disengage himself and recover his former 
camp. For by this time he was sensible of his error 
in having thrown himself into ground, hemmed in 
by the sea on one side and the mountains on the 
other, and intersected by the river Pinarus ; so that 
it was impracticable for cavalry, and his infantry 
could only act in small and broken parties, w^hile at 
the same time the situation was extremely convenient 
for the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander, as to the 

- ♦ '. ■ 

59 In three days' time;. • ' 
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scene of action ; but the skilfuJ arrangement of Iiis 
forces contributed stiJl more to his gaining the vic- 
tory. As hi*! aimy was very small in comparijon 
■with that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as 
to prevent it's being surrounded, by stretching out 
his right wing beyond the enemy's left. In that 
wing he acted in person, and fighting in the fore- 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight. He was 
vounded however in the thigh, and (according to 
Chares"*) by Darius, who engaged him hand to 
hand. But Alexander, in the account which he gave 
Antipater of the battle, does not mention who itwa* 
that wounded him. He only says, that he received 
a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no dan- 
gerous consequences ensued. 

The victory was a very signal one ; for he killed 
above a hundred and ten thousand of the enemy". 
Nothing was wanting to complete it, but the tatiiog 
of Darius ; and that prince narrowly escaped, having 
gottefl the start of his pursuer by only four or five 
furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, 
and returned with them to his Macedonians. These 
he found loading themselves with the rich plunder 
of the enemy's camp, which was immense; though 
paiius, in order to make his troops fitter tor action, 
had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The 
Macedonians had reserved tor their master the tent 
of Darius, in which he found officers of the house- 
hold magnificently clotlied, rich furniture, and great 
quantities oi'gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put oft' his armour, he went to 
tlie bath, saying to those about Iiim ; " Let us now 
** go and refresh oursehes, after the fatigues of the 
" field, in the bath of Darius." " Nay, rather," 
said one of his friends, " iji the bath of Alexander; 
*' for the goods of the conquered are, and should be 
*' called, the conqueror's." When he had taken i 

*^ A liiBlorian of Mitjlene, who appears to hftve lived about this 
time." 

^' Dioilorua saya, a UtiniUed and thirty thousand. 
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view, of the basons, vials, boxes, and .Qther vase$ 
curiously wrought in gold, smelt the fragrant 
odours of essences and perfumes, and seen the 
splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turned 
to his friends, and said ; ^^ This then, it seems, it was 
*^ to be a king «^/' 

As he was sitting down to table, an account was 
brought him, that among the prisoners were the 
mother and wife of Darius, and two unmarried 
daughters : and that, upon seeing his chariot and 
bow, they had broken out into loud lamentations^ 
coDcIuding that he was dead. Alexander after some 
pause, during which he was rather commiserating 
their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own success, 
8ent Leonatus to assure them, '^ That Darius was 
^' not dead : that they had nothing to fear from 
*^ Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only 
^ for empire ; and that they should find themselves 
^ attended in the same manner, as when Darius was 
^in his highest prosperity.'* If this message to the 
captive princesses was gracious and humane, his 
actions were still more so. He allowed .them to per- 
/orm the funeral honours to what Persians they 
plei^sed, and for that purpose furnished them, put of 
the spoils, with robes and every oiher custopiary de- 
coration. They had as many domestics, and>were 
universally treated with as much respect, as^fbrm^rly ; 
their appointments, indeed, were even greatei:,than 
ever. But tliere was another part of his behaviour 
to them, which was still more noble and princely* 
Though they were now captives, he considered that 
^ey were ladies, not only of illustrious rank, but of 
tjhe utmost modesty and virtue; and he therefore 
took care, that they should not hear a single inde- 
cent word, nor have the least cause to suspect or 
fear any design wpon their honour. Nay, as if they 
had been in a holy temple or an asylum of virgins, 

^^ Ab if he had said, * Could a king place his happiness in sujch 
enjoyments as these V For Alexander was not, till long after thi^, 
corrupted by Pers'ian luxury. 
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rather than in an enemy's camp, they lived unsnn 
and unapproached, in the most sacred privacy. 

The witi; of Dariits, it is said, was one of the most 
beautiful of princesses, as Darius himself was one of 
the tallest and the handsomest of men, and tlieir 
daughters much resembled them. But Alexander 
imdoubtedly thought it more glorious and worthy of 
a king to conquer himself, than to subdue his ene- 
mies, and he therefore never approached one of tliem. 
His continence indeed was such, that he never knew 
any woman before his marriage except Barsine, who 
became a widow by the death of her husband Mem- 
non, and was taken prisoner near Damascus. She 
was well versed in Greek literature, a woman of the 
most agreeable temper, and of royal extraction ; for 
her father, Artabazus, was grandson to a king of 
Persia "\ It was Parmenio, according to Aristobu* 
lus, that led Alexander into this connexion with so 
accomplished a woman, whose beauty was her least 
perfection. As for the other female captives, though 
they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took no&* 
ther notice of them than to say, by way of jest, 
*' What eye-sores iliese Persian women are"*!" He 
found a counter-charm in the beauty of self-govern- 
ment and sobriety ; and, in the strength of that, he 
passed them by as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the 
coast, acquainted !iim by letter, that there wasoae 
Theoderus a Tareiifinc with him, who had two beau- 
tiful boys to sell, ant! desired to know whether or 
jiot he chose to buy them. Alexander was so much 
incensed at this application, that he asked his friends 
several times; " \Vliat base inclinations Philoxi; 



. '3 Son to a Icirijj of Praia's da up I iter. By lior Alcxondei 
ion called HerciiUs, wlio attiiiiied the age of seventeen, ail 
Willi Ilia brotliL'r (:u'cunliiig to Diod. .Sk., und Pausani 
dealli by fiissiindur.'^ 

*^ Thin exprp>si'(ii uas likewise used to Aniyiitas by some 
Binns, as wd (earn fi'uui Hurodntiip, iind is sfVLTcly crilli ' 
LoiHiinus.* 
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'* htid ever discovered in hiiti, tliat he durst make 
^ him so iufamoiis a proposal ?" In his answer to 
the letter, which was extremely severe upon Philox- 
cnus, he ordered him to dismiss Thcodoriis and his 
vile merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded 
Young Agnon, for having offered to purchase for 
him Crobylus, whose heauty vas celehrated in C'o- 
xinth. iJeing informed that two Macedonians, named 
Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives of 
some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio, 
lie ordered that oiBcer to inquire into the affiiir, and 
if they were tbund guilty, to put them to death, as 
savages bent on the destruction of human kind. In 
the 3ame letter, speaking of his own conduct, he 
expresses himself in these terms : ' For my part, I 
have neither seen, nor desire to see, the wife of 
Darius ; so far from that, I have not suffered any 
man to s)>eak of her beauty in my hearing.* He 
used to say, " That sleep, and the commerce with 
" the sex, were the tilings which made him most 
" sensible of his mortality." For he considered both 
weariness and pleasure, as the natural effects of our 
infirmity. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this, 
there are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable 
one in what he said to Ada, whom he called his 
mother, and had made queen of Caria". Ada, to 
express her affectionate regard, sent him every day 
a number of excellent dishes and a handsome desert ; 
and, at last, some of her best cooks and bakers. 
But he said, " He had no need of them, for he had 
" bee*i supplied with better cooks by his tutor Leo- 
" nidas ; a march before day to prepare his dinner. 



■ 
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. ^i Ttrie firincMs, after the ilcath of her eldest brother MwisotM 

and his BiKtcr and contort Artemisia, who leli no children, suc- 
ceeded tfi tl;e throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom she had 
been married. Hidreus dyioij before her, Pesodorus her third bro- 
r dctlironed her, nnd after his deitth his son-in-law OioDtobateS 
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seized the crown, and held it tor five 
Eloredherio the po^i-Esioti of her dominions. 
74., xvii. 2-i., Sc. ) 
VOL. IV. 



But Alexander re- 
(See Diod. Sic. xvi. 
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" and a light dinner to prepare liis supper"." ** Tt-ti 
" same Leonidas," he added, " used to examine t%r%i 
" chests, and wardroijes, in which his bedding ant 
*' clothes were put, lest something of hixnry acac 
" superfluity should have been introduced there \dj 
" his mother." 

Neither was he so much addicted to wine, as lie 
was supposed to be. The supposition prevailed, be- 
cause he passed much time at table ; bnt that time 
was spent in talking, rather than drinking, eveiy 
cup introducing some long discourse. Besides, he 
never made these long meals, but when he had 
abmidance of leisure upon his hands. When busi- 
ness called, he was not like other generals to be de- 
tained by wine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable 
love, or the most entertaining exhibition. His life 
sufficiently confirms this assertion ; for, though verr 
short, he achieved in it innumerable exploits. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he rose, hff 
sacrificed to the gods ; after which, he took his din- 
ner sitting ^'. The rest of the day he spent in hunt- 
ing, or deciding differences among his troops, or 
reading and writing. If he was upon a march 
■which did not require haste, he would exercise him- 
self in shooting and darting the javelin, or inmounl- 
ing and alighting from a chariot at full speed. Some- 
times also he diverted himself with fowling and fox- 
hunting, as we find by his journals'^. 

Upon his return to his quarters, when he went to 
be refreshed with the bath and with oil, he inquired 
of tlie stewards of his kitchen and his cooks, if they 
had prejjjired every thing in a handsome manner tor 
supper. It was not till late in the evening, and when 
iilglit was come on, that he took this meal, and then 
he ate in a recumbent posture. He was very kind 

*" Til pulmenlaria quaTe 

, . Sudandu. ( Hor. Sal. 11. ii. 20.)* 

^1 Not resting on a. coucli, as at the more <]iseiiguged bour of 

Klippcn.* 

''" Or Epbemcrides, ilrawn up by Eumeiies and Diodotus, J 

Atluiiif :[■ 9., and Airian vii.* 
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5md attentive* to his guests at table, in seeing that 
they were all equally served, and none neglected. 
His entertainments, as we have aheady observed, 
lasted many hours ; but they were lei^gthcncd out 
leather by conversation than by drinking. His con- 
versation, in many respects, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, for he was not (leficient 
in the graces of society. His only fault was his re- 
taining so much of the soldier^, as to indulge a 
troublesome vanity. He would not only boast of his 
own actions, but he suffered himself to be cajoled 
hy flatterers to an amazing degree. These wretches 
yreve an ihtolerable burthen to the rest of the com- 
pany, who did not choose to contend with them in 
adulation, nor yet to appear behind-hand with them 
in their estimate of the king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, 
that when the choicest fruit and fish were brougiit to 
Km from distant countries and seas, he would send 
a portion of them to each of his friends, and very 
frequently reserved none for himself. Yet there was 
ailways a magnificence at his table, and the expense 
increased with his fortune, till it amounted to ten 
thousand drachmas for one entertainment'^. At that 
point, it stood: and he never suffered those, who 
invited him, to exceed it. 

After the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, and 
seized the money and the equipages of the Persians, 
together with their wives and children. Upon that 
occasion, the Thessalian cavalrv enriched themseh es 
the most. They had indeed greatly distinguished 
themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
with this commission, that they might have propor- 
tionally the best share of the spoil. Not but that the 
rest of the army, likewise, found sufficient booty j 

*9 The ancients, in their comic pieces, used always to put the 
Rodomontades, as we now call them I'rom Ariosto's braggart llo- 
domonte, in the mouth of a soldier. 

• 70 About 322^. 18*. W. For this sum he usually entertained 
sixty or seventy of Kis friends See Athen. iv. 10.* 
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and the Macedonians, having once tasted the trea- 
sures and voluptuousness and luxuries of the barba- 
rians, hunted for the wealth of Persia with all the 
ardour of hounds in full scent of their game". 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of considerable 
importance, before he advanced an)' farther, to gain 
the maritime powers. The kings of Cyprus and 
Phcenicia submitted, on his first application ; Tyre 
alone held out. The siege of that city cost him 
seven months, during which time he erected vast 
mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and in- 
vested it on the side next the sea with two hundred 
galleys. Within that period he had a dream, in 
which he saw Hercules offering him his hand from 
the wall, and inviting him to enter. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed'' that Apollo declared, *' He 
" would go over to Alexander, because he was dis- 
*• pleased with their behaviour in the town." Upon 
this the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter 
taken in the fact, loaded his statue with chains, and 
nailed it's feet to the pedestal ; not scrupling to call 
him ' an Alexandriser.' In another dream, Alexan- 
der thought he saw a satyr playing betbre him at 
some distance ; and, when he advanced to seize him, 
the savage eluded his grasp. At last, however, after 
much coaxing and taking many circuits round him, 
he persuaded him to surrender himself. The i 
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iennaquam abslerrebitur undo, 

(Hor. 3at.II.i 
X«Aw" ff" ™" !-«"■«. (Theocr. Id. X. 11.) 
'' One of the Tyrians dreamet!, lliat he saw Apollo flying from 
llie city. Upon his reporting thi* to the people, they would have 
atoned him, supposing that he did it to intimidate them. He w»* 
obliged, therefore, to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But 
the magistrates, upon mature deliberation, resolved to fix one 
end of a golden chain to the statue of Apollo, and the other to the 
altur of Hercules. (Diod. Sic, xvii., Q. Curt. iv. 3.) (L.) This 
statue had been transferred by the Carthaginians frooi Gela, on 
their capture of that city. (Diod. Sic. xiii^ 8.) Tyre, in Alexander's 
time, according to both these writers) stood in an island, but wm 
by his works united to the continent. Moat of these dream^ 
lU. Ricard obser^eSt are obviously des conletJaUs apree coup.* \ 
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prefers, plausibly enough, divided the Greek term 
ibr ' satyr' into two, Sa Ti/ros, which signifies * Tyre 
* is thine.* And they show us a ibuntaio, near 
which Alexander is said to have seen the vision, to 
Uiis day. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excur- 
sion against the Arabians, who dwelt about Anti- 
libanus. He there incurred an imminent risk of his 
Jife on account of lus preceptor Lysimachus, who 
insisted upon attending him, being ^s be alleged) 
neither older nor Jess valiant than Phoenix. But 
vhen they came to the hills, and quitted their horses 
in order to climb up on foot, the rest of the party 
got considerably before Alexander and Lysimachus. 
Night came on, and as the enemy was not far off, the 
king would not leave his preceptor borne down as he 
was with fatigue and with the weight of years. While 
he was encouraging him therefore and helping him 
forward, he was insensibly separated from his troops, 
and had a dark and very cold night to pass in a most 
dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed at 
a distance a number of scattered fires, which the 
enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his fleet- 
iiess and activity, as well as his having been accus- 
tomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difiiculty by taking a share in all their labours and 
hazards, he ran to the nearest blaze, killed two of the 
barbarians who sat watching it, and seizing a brand 
hastened back with it to his own party, who soon 
kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intimidated 
the enemy, that many of them fled, and those who 
ventured to attack him were repulsed with heavy loss. 
By these means, according to Chares' account, he 
passed the night in safety. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination 
in the following manner : Alexander had permitted 
iiis main body, after the long and severe fatigues 
which they had undergone, to repose themselves, 
and ordered only some small parties to keep the 
Tyrians in play- In the mean time, Aristander his 
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principal soothsayer offered sacrifices ; and one dav, 
upon inspecting the entrails of the victim, he boldly 
asserted among those about him, that the city would 
certainly be taken in that month. As it happener 
then to be the last day of the month, his assertioi^^^:;^! 
was received with scorn and ridicule. The ki^^^^ 
perceiving that he was disconcerted, and making ^ ^ 
point of verifying his minister's prophecies, gav^^ -^*rg 
orders that the day should fee named not the thirtiethrr:^ 
but the twenty-eighth of the month*. At the "irr^^^^^ 
time, he called out his forces by sound of trumpe-r-^^ 
and made a much more vigorous assault than he h^^^ 
tt first designed. The attack was violent, and tha ^g 
who were left behind in the camp rushed forward to 
have a share in it, and to support their fellow-so/. 
diers ; so that the Tyrians were obliged to yield, a.Tjrf 
the city was taken that very day '^ 

Thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege to 
Gaza ^^, the capital of that country. While he was 
thus employed, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clocL 
of earth upon his shoulder, and then perching on the^ 
cross cords with which they turned the engines, was 
entangled and taken. Aristander's interpretation 
of this sign was justified by the event : the king was 
wounded in the shoulder, but he took the city. The 
greatest part of it's spoils he despatched to Olym- 
pias, and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. 
Among these, his tutor Leonidas was not forgotten; 
and the present, which he made him, had something 
particular in it. It consisted of five hundred talents' 
weight of frankincense "% and a hundred of myrrh, 
and was sent upon recollection of the hopes which 
he had conceived when a boy. Leonidas, it seems,^^ > 

* By an artifice similar to that, which lie had previously adopt — - -' 
ed, when he called the month Daesius * the second Artemisius,' -^' 
p. 261.* 

73 01. cxii. 1. according to Diod. Sic. xvii. 40.* 

74 A city of Palestine, situated on the coast of the Mediterranea ^' 
Sea. On the subject of the ensuing presage, and it's fulfilment, se^^ ^ 
Q. Curt. iv. G. and Arrian. ii. 

7i See the Table of Weights, Vol. I. • 
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had one day observed Alexander at a sacrifice 
throwing incense into the fire by handfuls ; upon 
which he said, •' Alexander, when you have con- 
*^ quered the country where spices grow, you may 
*'" be thus liberal of your incense ; but, in the njean 
" time, use what you have more sparingly/* He 
therefore wrote thus to him, " I have sent you 
** frankincense and myrrli in abundance, that you 
" may no longer be churlish in your attentions to 
** the gods." 

A casket being one day brought to him, which 
appeared one of the most valuable things among the 
treasures and the whole equipage of Darius, he 
asked his friends, what they thought most worthy 
to be put in it ? Different things being proposed by 
each, he himself observed, *' That he should depo- 
** sit and preserve the Iliad in it.'* This particular 
is mentioned by several writers of credit. And, if 
what the Alexandrians say (upon the faith of Hera* 
elides) be true, Homer was no inactive or useless 
counsellor to him, in the course of the war. They 
inform us, that after he had conquered Egypt, and 
determined to build there a large city, which was to 
be peopled with Greeks and called after his own 
name, by the advice of his architects he had marked 
out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation ; when a wonderful dream made him fix 
upon another situation. He thought a person with 
very grey hair, and a most venerable aspect, ap- 
proached him, and repeated the following lines'^; 

High o'er a guliy sea, the Pharian isle 
Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile*. 

Upon which he immediately left his bed, and went 
to Pharos, at that time an island lying a little above 
the Canopic^^ mouth of the Nile, but now joined 
to the continent by a causeway. He no sooner 

76 Odyss. iv. 354.» 
* Pope. 

77 The most Western, hod, Maadie, ne«^ wbiob stands Rosetta * 
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cast his eyes upon the place, than he perceived the 
eommodiousncBK of the situation. It is a tongue of 
land, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is pro- 
portionable to it's length. On one side it has a great 
lake, and on the other the sea, which there forms a 
capacious harbour '". This led iiini to declare, that 
** Homer, among his other admirable quatitications, 
" was an excellent architect ;" and he ordered a 
city to be laid out in conformity to the ground, and 
it's appendent conveniences. Tor want of chalk, 
they made use of flour, which answered tolerably 
well upon a black soil, and they drew a line with 
it about the semicircular bay. The arms of this 
semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloke '*. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a 
sudden an infinite number of large birds of various 
kinds aro.se, like a hlack cloud, out of the river and 
the lake } and lighting upon the place ate up all 
the flour which had beon used in tracing Ihc lines. 
Alexander was disturbed at the omen ; but ilie 
soothsayers encouraged him to proceed, by repre- 
senting it as a sign that the city, whicli he was 
about to build, would be blest with such plenty, as 
to be able to supply all that should repair to it from 
other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his archi- 
tects, flnd proceeded himself to visit the temple of 

'* This dty, Diod. Sic. informs us, was seBted very commotliously 
by the haven of Pharos ; nnd the streets were so contrived as to flii- 
init the cooling breezee, which refreshed the air. Alexander or- 
dered a broitd and liigli wall to he drawn round it, so m to have the 
sea close on one sidt, anil a great lake on the other. It's form re- 
sembled that of a soldier's cloke. One large beautiful street p(l«te(^ 
from gate to gate, in breadth a hundred feet, and in length forty 
furlongH or five niitee. It became in af^er-agcs so rich and popu- 
lous, tlMit there were three hundred thousand freemen upon it's 
rolls, (xvii.) 

'9 See Plin, H. N. v. 10., Straho xvii., Stcph. Byzant. vac. Alex- 
andria. With regard to the time of the building, the name of the 
architect, &c. there are eonie differences among authors ; but they 
gre not very iiDportant, and are easily reconciled with each other.* 
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Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious jqur- 
ney^i and, bealide the fiitigue, there were two 
great dangers attending it ; one, that in a desert of 
fnany days* journey which afforded no supply, their 
water might fail ; and the other, that they might be 
surprised by a violent south-wind amidst the wastes 
of sand, as had long before happened to the army 
of Cambyses. This wind raised tne sand, ^nd rolled 
it in such waves, that it swallowed up and entombed 
fifty thousand men "'. These difficulties were consi- 
dered, and represented to Alexander ; but it was 
not easy to divert him from any of his purposes. 
Fortune had supported him in such a manner, 
that his resolutions were become invincibly strong; 
and his courage inspired him with such a spirit of 
ac3venture, that he thought it not enough to be vic- 
torious in the field, but he mu3t conquer both time 
aind place. 

The assistances from above, which Alexander ex- 

1>crienced in this march, met with more credit than 

tilie oracles delivered at the end of it ; though those 

^>mcles were, in some measure, confirmed by them. 

^IFor first, Jupiter sent such a copious and constant 

^ain, as not only relieved them from all appre- 

*^ension of suffering by thirst, but by moistening the 

^and, and making it firm to the foot, rendered the 

^ir clear and fit for respiration. In the next place, 

^^ As to his motives in this journey, historians disagree. Arrian 
\iii. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus and Hercules, the 
^^mer of whom consulted that oracle, when he was despatched 
gainst the Gorgons ; and the letter twice, viz. when he. went int« 
^ybia against Antaeus, and into Egypt against Busiris. Now, a^ 
'^tt'seas and Hercules gave themselves out to be the sons of tha 
V^^cian Jupiter, so Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Ammofi 
^<>r hi« &ther. MaiLinius Tyrius (Serm. i^^lv. ) informs us, that he 
^entto discover the fountains of the Nile: and Justin (xi. 11.) 
^^ys the intention of this visit was to clear up his mother's character, 
'tod to gain himself the reputation of a divine extraction. 

®* This tradition (says M. de S. Croix) must appear incredible to 
3ny one acquainted with the route followed by the Greeks, who vi- 
sited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and was undoubtedly fabricated 
^0 prevent any future invasion of the country.* 
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■when they found the marks which were to sert^.ft 
guides to travellers removed or defaced, and in con- — , 
sequence wandered up and down without any cer — - 
tain route, a flock of crows made their appearauce^^ 
and directed them in tiie way*^. When tiii-i^ 
marched briskly forward, the crows flew with equ^_ 
swiftness ; when they lagged behind, or halted, tli'^. 
crows also checked their speed. What was still mor-e 
extraordinary, Cailisthenes avers, that whenever 
they happened to have strayed out of the road htf 
iiight, these birds recalled them by their croaking, 
and set them right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived 
at the ])lace, the minister of Amraon received tim 
with salutations fiom the god, as from a father. And 
when he inquired, " Whether any of his father's ps- 
*' sassins had escaped him r" the pnest desired be 
■would not express himself in that manner, " forltil 
" father was not a mortal." He then asioi, 
"Whether all the murtherers of I'hilip were pit- 
*' nished; and whether he himself were oi'dained 
" to be the conqueror of the world I" Jupiter tfr 
ewered, " That he granted him that high di^tiw- 
" tion ; and that Philip's death had been sufficiently 
*' avenged." Upon this, Alexander made his »e- 
tnowledgemcnts to the god by rich offerings, sod 
loaded tlie priests with presents of great value. Thil 
is the account, which most historians give us of the 
affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himself, in the 
letter wliich he wrote to his mother upon that OC* 
casion, only states that, " He received certain pri- 
" rate answers from the oracle, which he would 
" commuuicate to her, and to her alone on his re- 
" turn." 

Some writers inform us that Ammon's prophet, 
wishing to address him courteously in Greek, in- 
tended to say, O Paidiun, which signifies, ' My Son ;' 



I) that pIiilogopliL' 



., tells tlie same story; but Strabo represents li't' 
iou of CallistlieneB, tJiougli not very cosi ""■" 
's character, to gratify iiis prince's vanityJ 
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but in his barbarous pronunciation* made the worcj 
end with an s^ instead of an w, and so said, O Pai 
dioSy which signifies, ' O Son of Jupiter.* Alexander 
(they add) was deh'ghted with the mistake in tha 
pronunciation, and from that mistake arose a report, 
that Jupiter himself had called him his son. 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosom 
pher ; and the saying of his vvith which he was most 
pleased, was, " That all men are governed by 
^* God, for in every thing that which rules and go^ 
"verns is divine.'* But Alexander's own maxim 
was more agreeable to sound philosophy ; He said, 
" God is the common father of men, but more par- 
** ticularly of the virtuous." . 

When he was among the barbarians indeed, he af- 
fected a lofty port, such as might suit a man per- 
fectly convinced of his divine original ; but it \vas in 
a small degree, and with the utmost caution, that 
he assumed any thing of divinity among the Greeks. 
W^e must except, however, what he wrote to the 
Athenians concerning Samos : " It was not I, who 
g^ve you that free and noble city, but your then 
lord, who was called my father," meaning PhiHp"^ 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an 
^rrow, and experienced great torture fiom it, he 
^d J " My friends, this is blood, and not 

♦♦ The ichor, which the blest immortals shed K'* 

One day, it happened to thunder in such a dread- 
ful manner, as to astonish all that heard it : upon 
Which Anaxarchus the sophist ®*, being in company 

* Parr, in his notes on the * Character of C. J. Fox,' conceives the 
fcOunder to liave been intentional. (II. 527.) 

*i He knew the Athenians were sunk into such meanness, that 
^)iey would readily admit his pretensions to divinity. In tl)e same 
t):ianner they subsequently deified Demetrius. 
• ^* Horn. II. V. 340. Seneca (Ep. lix.) says, he made this re- 
mark, upon receiving a wound in India.* 

®5 So he is called also by ^h'an, Var. Hist. ix. 37.; and appa* 
Gently with more propriety than Athensus Vi. 13. and Diog. Lacrt. 
4x. 58. discover, in calling hina * Philosopher.'* 
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witli liim, said ; " Son of Jupiter, could you riti to ?" 
Alexander answered, with a smile, " I do not choase 
" to be so terrible to my fiiends as you woidd have 
" me, who deapise my entertainments because you 
*' see fish served up, and not the heads of Persian 
" gr^tndees." The king, it seems, had made He- 
phiestion a present of some small fish ; and Anax- 
archus observing it, inquired, " Why did lie not ra- 
" ther send you the heads of princes'* ?" intimating 
the worthlessness and vanity of those glittering 
things, which conquerors pursue with so much dan- 
ger and fatigue ; since, after alt, their enjoyment! 
are little or nothing superior to those of other men. 
It appejus then, from what has been stated, that 
Alexander neither believed nor was elated with the 
notion of his divinity, but that he only made use ot~ 
it in order to bring others into subjection. 

On his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, lie ho- 
noured the gods with sacrifices and solemn proces- 
sions ; upon which occasion the people were enter- 
tained with muKic and dancing, and tragedies 'wera 
represented in the greatest perfection, not only with 
respect to the magnificence of the scenery, but 
also from the spirit of emulation in those by wham 
tbey were exhibited. In Athens, persons are ehoem 
out of the tribes by lot, to conduct those c\hilHt 
tions ; but in this case the princes of Cyprus rivalled 
each other with incredible ardour, particularly Ni- 
cocreon king of Salamis, and Pasicrates king rf 
Soil*. They chose the most celebrated actors, that 

*' Dinp. Laert, ib. imputes tliie saying of Aiiaxarchus tobist»- 
tred of Niunurpon, lyraiit of Salamis. Accoidinj; Ld lilm, Alcun- 
dcF having crno Jaj inviunl AnuxarclKisto dinucr, askfJ him bow 
he likeil his ijntertaiiiini?nt f 'it is fxcell<!tit,* replied ilio gueali 
* it trimta only one di^h, ond tlitit a iiitwt ddii-ioiM Nnt, iIk' Iwad of 
a tyrant :' — nut the heads of the Satnipffi, or governors of provirtcRi, 
as here Elated by Plutarch. If the |iliilu60)>(icr really incnut thi 
head of Nicucreor, he i^ubsequcni ly paid dear for liis ruciwrk; 
for adev A tL>x lender's death he \vv,e liirced hy L-oiilrary windK uiwa 
the coast iff Cyprua, r.liere the lyrant sei^ctd hiai, and had bim 
pounded to death in ii inDrtar. 
* Seethe Life of Solon, Vol. I." 



wWlft bff ft«>nd ; Pasicrates risked the vlcMry gpon 
Athcnodonis, and Nicocreon upon Tlicssalus. Alex- 
ander particularly interested liimseif in bclialf of 
file latter; but he did not discover his attachment, J 
tH\ Athenodorus was declared victor by all the su^ I 
frames. He then, as he left the theatre, said, " I J 
" commend the judges for wliat they have done j 1 
" but I would have given halt' my kingdom, rathe^ I 
'^ than have seen Tlieasahis conquered." [ 

When Athenodorus however was fined by the 
-A.thenians for not appearing upon their stage at thft 
leasts of Bacchus "', and entreated Alexander to 
">i^Tite to them in his favour, he paid his fine for him, 
tTiough he refused to comply with his request, Ano^ 
tJier actor, named Lycon, a native of Scarplna *", 
Jierforming with great applause before Alexander, 
<lexteroiisly inserted in one of the speeches of the 
Oomedy a verse, by which he asked him ibr ten ta- 
lients. Alexander laughed, and gave him tliem. 

About this time he received a letter from Darius, 
in wliicli tiiat prince proposed, on condition of ob- 
- taining his friendship and alliance, to pay him ten 
thousand talents in ransom of theprisonei-s, to cedfe- 
to him all the countries on the western side of the 
Ewphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
On his communicating these proposals to his council, 
Parmenio said ; " If 1 were Alexander, I would ac- 
*' cept them." " So would I," replied Alexander % 
" if I were Parmonio." His answec to Darius was^ 
" That if he would come to him, he should find the 
" best of treatment ; if not, he must advance and ' 
*' seek him." 

«' 'HiiB anecdote sliowa lltft inherent paisien of tlie Atlieaians ftr 
theatrical enlortainnients, us the preceding oiie davt that of Atcxao- 
«ler for whatever trifle he chose to intetd himself about,* 
" A cily of Locria Epicncmcdia, on tin? Maliac gflK* 
"9 LongtnUE notices this, as an instants that it is iifttitrat for men 
of genius, even in their common diBcourse, tolf^t fait nomnhing greA 
and guhlime. ' No one,' snys lie, ' but AFexaitder, conld have rb' 

L tamed such an ansirer.' (L.) Upon the period, and precise rvatiir^ 
af these overtures almost all the hUtoriLins are more or ls» at vAf J 
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^ much lustre as before. Far from being curtailed 
^ of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen 
" was honoured with the tears of her very enemies. 
" For Alexander is as mild in the use of his victories, 
" as he is terrible in battle." 

Upon hearing this, Darius was extremely moved, 
and strange suspicions took possession of his soul. 
He took the eunuch into the most private apartment 
of his pavilion, and said, " If thou dost not revolt 
" to the Macedonians, as the fortune of Persia has 
" done, but still acknowledgest in me thy lord ; tell 
" me, as thou honourest the light of Mithra and the 
" right-hand of the king, is not the death of Statira 
** the least of her misfortunes, which I have to la- 
** ment ? Were we not greater objects of compas- 
'* sion while she lived ? And amidst all our calami- 
^ ties, would not our disgrace have been less, had 
•* we met with a more rigorous and savage enemy ? 
•^ For what engagement, within the compass of vir- 
^* tue, could induce a young man to pay such ho- 
•* nours to the wife of his enemy ?'* 
• While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled 
his face to the earth, and entreated him not to make 
Use of expressions so unworthy of himself, so inju- 
rious to Alexander, and so dishonourable to the luc- 
Ttaory of his deceased wife and sister ; nor to deprive 
Himself of his own best consolation in his misfortune, 
the reflecting that he had only been defeated by a 
l^erson superior to human nature. Alexander, he 
assured him, was more to be admired for the pro- 
priety of his behaviour to the women, than for the* 
"valour which he had exerted against the men of Per-- 
5»ia. At the same time, he confirmed ail that he had- 
said with the most aweful oaths, and expatiated still 
^ove largely upon the regularity of that prince's 
conduct and his dignity of mind. 

Darius, on this, returned to his friends ; and lift-- 
^ngup his hands to heaven, exclaimed, ''Ye gods, 
*' who are the guardians of our birth and the pro- 
tectors of kingdoms, grant that I may re-establish 
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" the fortunes of Persia, and leave them m tht gl«i 
*' ill which I found them ; that victory may enab~4^ 
*' me to return to Alexander those favours, whicii/i 
" my dearest pledges have experienced from him j„ 
" ray fall! But if the time determined by fate artnd 
" the divine wrath, or brought a!)out by the vicissi. 
" tude of things, is now come, and the glory of 
*' Persia must fall, may none but Alexander sit on 
*' the throne of Cyrus '■*'!" In this manner, as his. 
tory informs us, were things conducted, and sucA 
were the speeches uttered u|K)n the occasion. 

Alexander having subdued every thing west of 
the Euphrates, began bis march against Darius, who 
had taken the field with a million of men. During 
this march, one of his friends by iivay of amusemeret 
told him, that the servants of the army had divideii 
themselves into two bands, and that each had chose*^ 
a chieti of whom they called one Alexander and th *g 
other Darius. These parties began to skirmish wit^^ 
clods, and afterwaid fought wiih their fists; and 
last, heated by a desire of victory, had many 
them come to stones and sticks, so that they coulc^ 
hardly be separated. The king upon this repor 
ordered tlie two chiefs to %ht in single combat, anc:^ 
witii his own hands armed Alexander, while Philotaff ' 
did the same for Darius. The whole army stood anc^ 
looked on, considering the event of this combat a^- 
a presage of the issue of the war'-". The two cham- 
pions fought with great fury ; but he, who bore th^ 
name of Alexander, proved victorious ; upon whicL:^ 
he was rewarded with a present of twelve villages 
and allowed to wear a Persian robe, as Eratostheoe 
Cells the story. 

The decisive battle with Darius was not fought a 

9' This was the Persian plirase, adopted in compliment to ll 
groai founder of tlieit- empire. Su Horace, 

RcdOiivm Ci/ri soHo Phraatem. (Od. II. ii. 17-) 

n usage with tlie old Gerrttana. T«c. 
fi liHjia Tel illius pro prcfjac 
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sAjFbfliki^ (as most htstoriuis will liave it) but at 
Cbiugamela, which in the Persian tongue is said to 
siffpify, * The house of the dromedary;' so denomi> 
i^ted, because one of their ancient £i^» having? 
hy the swiftness of his dromedary escaped his ene- 
snies, placed her there, and appointed the revenue 
of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of Boedromion there happened an 

icclipse of the moon ^, about the beginning of the fes« 

tival of the Great Mysteries at Athens. The eleventh 

night after that eclipse, the two arm'ies being in view 

<>f each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and 

^ent through his lines by torch-light. In the mean 

* time Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 

themiselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander per* 

formed some private ceremonies before his tent, and 

c^ed sacrifices to Fear ^. The oldest of his friends, 

and Parmenio in particular, when they beheld the 

'whde plain between Niphates and theGordaean* 

<Qountains illumined with the torches of the barba- 

nansy and heard the tumultuary and appalling noise 

&om their camp like the bello wings of an immense 

^a, were astonished at their numbers, and observed 

^ But as.Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela a consider- 
ate town stood near it (Strabo xvi. and Arrian saj, ' at a consi- 
derable distance '}» the Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle 
■^ ifie name of the latter. 

9s Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in his passage across the deserts 
of ScyUiia. 

96 This eclipse of the moon, according to astronomers, took place 
^n the 20ih of September, by the Julian calendar ; and therefore 
^e battle of Arbela was foudit on the 1st or 2nd of October, 01. 
cxii.2. 

^ In the printed text it is <^(?iv, * to Apollo,* but Amyot informs 
^^9 he found in several MSS. <l>0&», * to Fear.' The same error, 
^od the same correction by H. Etienne, occur in the Life of The- 
^eiiSy YoL 1. p. 34. Fear was not without her altars : Theseus, it 
^!|>pear8, sacrificed to her ; and Plutarch in the Lives of Agis and 
deomenes, sa3rs that * the Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fear, 
^bom they honoured not as a pernicious daemon, but as the bond of 
^1 eood government.' 

^ These mountains were east and west between Armenia and 
^Mesopotamia, in the nort^iern part of which latter country stood 
^ougamela.* 

VOL. JV. U 
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among themselves how arduous an enterprise it wo'lH^ 
be, to meet siicli a torrent of war in open day. The/ I 
waited upon the king therefore after he had finished | 
the saeritice, and advised him to attack the eneirj J 
in tlie night, when darkness would hide what W£i-S 
most dreadful in the combat : upon which, he re- 
turned them the celebrated answer, " I will not ste^l 
** a victory," 

This answer, it is true, has been supposed by soim * 
to indicate the vanity of a young man, who deride -^ 
the most imminent danger: others, however, 1 w ■« 
. thought it not only well calculated to encourage h^s 
troops at that time, but politic also with respect t ■^ 
the future ; because, if Darius happened to 1>- e 
beaten, it left him no ground for proceeding to ar:^- 
other trial, under the pretence that night and darl^^- 
ness had been his adversaries, as he had before lai^ '^ 
the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passei=^^» 
and the sea. For in such a vast empire, it coul^ ^ 
never be the want of arms, or of men, that wotil^ ' 
induce Darius to relinquish the dispute ; but the ruiw^ * 
of his hopes and spirits, in consequence of the los ■^^ 
of a battle, where he had the advantage of number: ^ 
iand of day-light. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retiree-^ 
to rest in his tent, and lie is said to have slept tliat^ 
flight much sounder than usual; insomuch that^ , 
when his officers came to attend him the nqxt day, 
they could not but express their surprise at it, while 
they were themselves obliged to issue orders totlie 
troops to take their morning- refreshment. After this, 
as the occasion was urgent, I'arnienio entered his 
apartment, and standing by the bed-side called him 
two or three times by name. \Mien he awaked, that 
oiEcer asked hiiu, " Why he slept Hke a man who 
*' had already conquered, and not rather like one, 
*' who iiad the greatest battle the world ever witnesft- 
" cd impending?'' Alexander smiled at the qu<^ 
lion, and said j " In what otlicr light can you look 
*' upon us, t!i;in iri that of conquerors, when wc 
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^ have not now to traverse desolate countries in pur- 
"•* suit of Darius, and he no longer declines the dom- 
** bat ?" It was not only however before the battle, 
but in the face of danger, that Alexander displayed 
his excellent judgement and his intrepidity. *Fot 
the battle was, for some time, doubtful. The left 
wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almost broken 
by the impetuosity, with which the Bactrian cavalry 
cnarged; and Maza^us had moreover detached a 
party of horse, with orders to wheel round, and 
attack the corps which was left to guard the Mace- 
donian baggage. Parmenio, much disturbed at these 
<:ircumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexan- 
der that his camp and baggage would be taken, if he 
did not immediately despatch a strong reinforcement 
from the front to the rear. At the very moment of 
receiving this account, he was giving his right wing, 
"which he commanded in person, the signal to charge, 
stopped however to tell the messenger, " Par- 
menio must have lost his senses, and forgotten in 
*^ his disorder, that the conquerors are always mas- 
ters of all that belonged to the enemy ; and that 
the conquered need not give themselves any con- 
** cem about their treasures or their prisoners, nor 
any thing else indeed except how to sell their lives 
dearly, and die in the bed of honour.'* 
As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he had 
come ready-armed out of his tent. He had a short 
coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, and 
over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilted, 
which had been found among the spoils at the battle 
of Issus. His helmet, the workmanship of Theo- 
philus, was of iron, but so well polished that it shone 
like the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same metal, set with precious stones. His 
sword, the weapon which he generally used in battle, 
was a present from the king of the Citicans, and 
could not be excelled for lightness or for temper. 
But the belt, which he wore in all his engagements, 
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was atill more superb than the rest of his annour. 
It was given him by the Hhixlians, as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon'^'-' had exerted all his art 
tipon it. In drawing up his army and giving orders, 
as well as in exercising and reviewing it, he spared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode another 
horse ; but he constantly charged upon him : and he 
had no sooner mounted him, than the signal was 
always given. 

The speech, which lie made to the Theasalians 
and the other Greeks upon this occasion, was of 
some length. When he found that they in their luni 
strove to add to his confidence, and called out to 
him to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted 
his javelin to his left-hand ; and stretching his riglit 
toward heaven, according to Callisthenes, entreated 
the gods " to defend and invigorate the Greeks, il" 
*' he was really the son of Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode by his side 
in a white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his 
head, then pointed out an eagle flying over hjm, 
and directing his course against the enemy. The 
sight of this so animated the troops, that after niirtnri 
exhortations to bravery the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent '*'. 

99 In tiiiB (ieecription of Aloxaiider's arntour, anil t!ie mention 
of the workmen by whom it had been made, as well as in the prin- 
ciple of his preccjing reply to Parmeniti, and the eagle introduced 
below, Dacier traces the imitator of Homer. Helicon and his ft- 
tfiLT Acesus were eminent in the arl of embroidery, as we learn 
from Alhcnxus, xi. 9,, who preserves an inscriptioD to that purport, 
copied from the temple of Apollo at Delphi.* 

"» Pliitarch, as a writer of Lives, not of Histories, docs not 
pretend ti) give an exact description of battles. But tn cntniy ot* 
our readers may be glad to see some of the mure reraarkable in de- 
tail, we shall give an account of this fmin Arrian, and others. 

Alexander's riglit-wing charged first upon the Scytliian boise : 
who, as they were well armed and extremely robust, behaved at (h« 
beginning with great bravery. That thif might answer more ef- 
fectunlly, the uliariots pkeed in the lefl-wing bore down at tlic uime 
time upon the Mncclonians. Their appearance was terrible, and 
threatened entire destruction; but Alexander's light-armed troops 
\ty their dart*, arrowe, and stones killed many of the dri'er^ iimJ 
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JFiefore the first ranks were completely engaged, the 

barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard 

upon the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the 

■niidst of tile host where Darius fought in person. 

X*'©!' he beheld Iiiirt at a distance, over the foremost 

I'anka, amidst his royal sqnadion. Beside that he 

■was inounLed upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily 

distinguished by iii'^ size and beauty. A numerous 

liody of select cavalry stood in close order about hia 

cbariot, and seemed well prepared to receive the 

enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so ter- 

rible, as he drove the fugitives upon those who still 

maintained their ground, that they were seized with 

consternation, and the chief part of them disjiersed. 

A few of the best and bravest of them indeed met 

their death before their prince's chariot, and ftUing 

more of the horses, so that few of them reaclietl iho Mace^oniaa 
line; wliicli opeuing as Alexander had directed, they «niy passed 
through, and were thcci either tiiken or disubled by liis bodito of re- 
serve. The hoi-ge continued still engaged ; and, before any thing 
deciaive happened there, the Pcriian ioot near iheir left-wing be- 
gan to move, with the hope of tailing upon the flank of tlie Mace- 
donisii right'wing, or of penetrating so far as to divide it from it'i 
centre. Alexander, perceiving this, sent Aratas witli a corpR to 
charge thciu, and prevent their inteuded inanaeuvre. In the uiean 
tinie, proeiecuting his tir^t design, he broke tlieir cavalry in the luft- 
wing, and entirely routed it. He tlien charged the Persian foot in 
Jlaiik, Biid they made but a feeble resistance. Darius upon this 
gave up all for lost, and fled. (Arr. iii, 13., Ac.) 

UitHl, Sic. ascribes the euccsas, which for a time attended tUe 
Persian troops, entirety to Darius' couduct and \alour. It hap- 
pened however that Alexander, attitcking his guiirUa, threw a dart 
at Darius, which though it missed bim, struck the charioteer ;Lt his 
feet dead ; and as he hell fitrwud, some of the guiirds raised a loud 
cr^-, whence those behind them conjectured that the king was Asdn, 
and fled. 'Jliis obliged Darius to folloir their exaiDpte ; and ao 
cordingly, knowing his route could not be discovered on account 
of the dual and confusion, he wheeled about till he got behind the 
Pereiaa army, atid continued hi^ dight that way, wjjjle Alexander 
pursued right forward, (xvii.) 

Justin informs ub, that whun those about Darius advised him tp 
break down the bridge of the Cydnus in order to retard the enemjls 
pursuit, he answered ; ' I will never purebase safety for myself at 
the expense of 1.0 many tliousands of my subjects, as Must by .such 
a measure be destroyed.' (si. 14.) "■ ' -v 
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in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the pui*' 
suit; for in the very pangs of death they clung to 
the Macedonians, and caught hold of their horses' 
legs as they lay upon the groinid. 

Darius had nmvthe most dreadful dangers before 
his eyes. His own forces, which had been placed 
ill the front for his defence, were driven back upon 
him : the wheels of his chariot were likewise entan- 
gled among the dead bodies, so that it was almost 
impossible to turn it round ; and the horses plunging 
among heaps of the slain bounded up and down, and 
no longer obeyed the hands of tlie driver. In this 
extremity he quitted his carriage and arms, and fled, 
as we are told, upon a mare which had newly foaled. 
But in all probability he would not so have escaped, 
if Parmenio had not again despatched some horse- 
men to desire tiiat Alexander would come to his 
assistance, as great part of the enemy's farces still 
maintained theii' ground, and appeared unwilling to 
give way. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accused of 
want of spirit and activity in that battle : whether it 
was, that age had damped his courage; or ^as Cal- 
listhencs states) that be regarded Alexander's power 
and arrogance with an invidious eye, and considered 
them as insupportable '"'. Alexander, though ex- 
asperated at being thus stopped in his career, did 
not acquaint the troops about him with the puqiort 
of the message ; but under the pretence of being 
Apeary of so much carnage, and of it's growing dark, 
sounded a retreat. As lie was riding up, however, 
to that part of his army, which had been represented 
as in danger, he was informed that tlie enemy 
totally defeated and put to flight. 






'=" The truth seenm to be, tliai Parmonin liad too much c 
for Alexander. Philip of .Mucedon c-ini'cEaed, that Piirmenio w^u 
the only general he bneiv : and upon this occasion lie probably roi\- 
sidered, that if the wing under his cotnmand had been beaten, that 
corpa of Persians ivoujd haVe been able to keeji the field; and the 
fugitives, rallying and joining it, would have formed a rcipectabtc 
force, which might have regained the day. 
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. The battle having thus terminated, the Persian 
empire appeared to be totally destroyed, and Alex- 
ander was acknowledged king of all Asia. His first 
step was, to make his acknowledgements to the 
g'ods by magnificent sacrifices ; and then to his friends 
^y rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. 
A.S he was particularly ambitious of recommendiuj 
himself to tne Greeks, he signified by letter that a] 
Tannics should be abolished, and that they should 
governed under the auspices of freedom by their 
o^^^n laws. To the Plataeans in particular he wrote, 
tl^at their city should be rebuilt, because their an- 
^^tors had made a present of their territory to the 
Gr reeks, in order that they might, fight the cause of 
liberty upon their own lands *. He sent also a part 
^^f the spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of 
tlie spirit and courage of their countryman Phay- 
lus ^^% a champion of the wrestling-ring ; who in the 
>var with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy furnished no assistance to their brethren in 
Greece, fitted out a ship at his own expense and re- 
paired to Salamis, in order to participate in the com- 
mon danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take 
in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian 
was he of the honour of all great actions ! 

He traversed the whole province of Babylon ^^, 
which immediately made it's submission \ and in the 
district of Ecbatana he was particularly struck with 
9 gulf of fire, which streamed continually, as from 



* See the Life of Ari&tidcSy Vol. II. 

"* In Herodotus, Pho}*llu8. (viii.) This wrestler thrice won the 
prize at the Pythian games. From Suidas, and the Scholiast on 
' Aristoph. Acham. i. 5., we learn that he could leap SS^ and throw 
the discus 95 feet ! * 

'®3 In the original it is, ' As he traversed the territory of Baby- 
lon, he found in the district of Ecbatana,' &c. Now every body 
knows, that Ecbatana was in Media, not in the province of Babylon. 
The gulf here mentioned was near A rbela, in the district of Artacene. 
^Strsi).) Scaliger however proposes, that wc should read Arectane 
^irom Arec, mentioned Gen. x. 10.) both here and in the passage of 
iHralVo above-cited, instead of Ecbatana. 
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an inexhaustible aouice. He was surprised also hy 
a flood of naphtha, not far from this gulf, which 
flowed in such abundance as t.u form a lake. The 
naphtha in many respects resembles the bitumen, 
but it is much more inflammable'". Before any 
fire comes in contact with it, it catches light from a 
flame at some distance, and often kindles all the in- 
termediate air. The barbarians, in order to show 
the king it's force and subtilty, scattered a few drops 
of it in the street which led to his lodgings ; aOd 
standing at one end, applied their torches to scmie 
of the first drops, as it was growing dark : upon 
which, the flame communicated itself swifter thw i 
thought, and the street was instan,taneously ia <_1 
blaze. 

There was one Athenophancs an Athenian, who- 
among others waited upon Alexander when he 
bathed, and anointed him with oil. This man met 
with the greatest success, in his attempts to divert 
him ; and one day a boy named Stephen happening 
to attend at the bath, who was homely in his person 
but an excellent singer, Athenophancs said to the 
king, " Shall we make an experiment of the naphtha 
*' upon Stephen? If it take fire upon him, and do 
" not presently die out, we must aliow it's force to 
" be extraordinary indeed." The boy readily con- 
sented to undergo the trial ; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it '"% his whole body broke out into a 
flame, and Alexander was extremely concerned at 



»"* Sunt qui et niiphtham bTtumims gmeri ascrilmvi, Veriim 
ardens ejtu vis, tgntum natnrtr cogtiala, jiroeul otnni ab usti est. 
(Plin.ri.N.; see also Hor.Ep.v.8i;.> (L.) It is of various colours, 
and han sometimes the levity, colour, and lirapitKty of mirits of 
wine. It is a rare EubEtance-, says M. Ricard, but is foiina at Mo- 
deiia, anil Btill more on the surface of the sea near VcEUvius, St the 
time of the ernptionB «f t)iat mountain.*' 

'-' As no mentimi ia here made of the application of fire, unlest 
it be couched undet' the words hei iiytn (which seems probable, in- 
deed, from Strabo's idution of the story) we inusl suji^mse •» 
electrical virtue in tlie naphtha. This however Plutarch i 
subsequcDtty to disclaim, in the case of Creon'H daughter. 
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bi* <Iatlgen Nothing could have prevented his beings 
entirely consumed by it, if there had not been people 
at hatid with many vessels of water for the service of 
the bath. As it was, they found it difficult to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the iU effects 
dip it B9 long as he lived. 

'iTtofeie therefore, who desire to reconcile the fabte 
with truth, are not unsupported by probability, when 
they Contend that it was this drug, with which Me- 
d^6a Anointed the crown and veil so well known upott 
the gftkge ^**. For the flame did not proceed from 
thfe 6rown or veil, neither did they take fire of thett-' 
selves ; but upon the approach of fire they quickly 
Attracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. The ema- 
ciations of fire at some distance have no other eflfecft 
^>|^n fnost bodies, than merely to give theiti Kgtii 
**iid heat ; but in those which are dry and porous, 
saturated with oily particles, they collect theite- 
[ves into a point, and immediately prey upon thtt 
*^*tter so well adapted to receive them. Still there 
-"^^mains a difficulty, as to the generation of this 
^^phtha ; whether it derives it's inflammable quality 
*Vom *^**»****** 1^7^ or rather from the 
Unctuous and sulphureous nature of the soil. For itt 
^lie province of Babylon the ground is of so fiery a 
Quality, that the grains of barley often leap up and 
^re thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pulsia- 
tion to the earth: and, in the hot months, th^ 
people are obliged to sleep upon skins filled with 
\vaten Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 
t:hfe country, was ambitious to adorn the royal pa- 
laces and walks with Grecian trees and plants, and 
iie succeeded in every thing except ivy ^^ ; which 

"^ Hoc delibuiis vita donis pellicem 

Serpentejvgii alite, (Hor. Epod. iii. ISi) 

*^ Something is here wanting in the original. 

<^ Tbeophrastus gives us a similar account of this attempt, and 
4>f the reason of it's failure ^Hist. Plant. iv.*4., ii. 4.), and yet Plteyg^ 
H. N. xivi. S4.» states that in his time ivy grew in Asia; most pro- ' 
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loveg a cold soil, and therefore could not bear Uig _j 
temper of that fiery moW. Such digressions as thesc^™^ 
the nicest readers may endure, provided they be not:::^ 
too long. 

Alexander, havhig made himself master of Susa-^ , 
found in the king's palace forty thousand talents imr^::] 
coined money"", and the royal furniture and othct^crt 
riches were of incalculable value. Among othe^Krj 
things, there was purple of Hermione to the amoun«— t 
of five thousand talents "", wliich though it had beei=n 
laid up a himdred and ninety years, retained Jt'sr ,^s 
original freshness and beauty. The reason assignecr:^ 
for this is, that the purple wool was combed withzm 
honey, and the white with white oil. And wc ar«M« 
assured, that specimens of the same kind and ag^^ 
are still to be seen in all their primitive lustre. Da^- 
non '" informs us, that the kirtgs of Persia used t^^ 
have water fetched from the Nile and the Danube^, 
and placed among their treasures, as a proof of th-— < 
extent of their dominions, and of their being ma izj^ - 
tersof the world. 

The entrance into Persia was difiicult, on accouni^*! 
of the roughness of the country in that part, an^^** 
because the passes were guarded by the bravest o^^^* 
the Peisians, for Darius had taken refuge there *~ ■ 



bably, however, in Boiiie parts of it remote from Babylon. Plutarcl^^ 
elsewlierc represents it as tliriving best, like the pine, in cold c!i -^' 

"^ Q. Curtius, who magnifies every thing, says ' iifly thousanl 
"° Or ' five thousand tiilents' weight.' Dicjer calls it, ' so roanj^^ 
hundred weijjht;' and to this the eastern talent was nearly equiva- 
lent. ' Pliny mforms us, that a pound of the double-dipped lyr'uu* 
parple; in the time of Augusttis, was sold for a hundred crown«- 
j(L,) The I^coaian purple, likewise, stood in very high eEtimatioit 
■with the ancients. See Her. Od. 11. xviii. 7.* 

'" The fkther of CliTarchus, who accompanied Alexander in hi* 

•N.B. Dariua (lid not go South, hut East, {Arrian iii. 16.) And 
the reason why the Persians kept the passes was because. Dariua 
was not there himself. Aa^iitf ftit yai mpn^u. The Latin Transla- 
,tion (namqtte coi[fngtral CO Darius) appears, in Ihie instance, to liave 
misled the Enplisli translators. The necessity for this note was 
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But a man who spoke both Greek and Persian, being 
sprung from a Lycian father and a Persian mother, 
offered himself as a guide to Alexander, and pointed 
out to him how he might enter it by taking a circuit. 
This was the person referred to by the priestess of 
Apoilo, when upon Alexander's consulting her at a 
very early period of life, she foretold, " That a 
*' Lycian would conduct him into Persia." Those, 
'who first fell into his hands in that country, were 
•slaughtered in vast numbers. He himself informs 
us, that he ordered no quarter to be given, because 
he tliought such an example would be of service to 
his afiairs. It is said, he found as much gold and 
silver coin there, as he had done at Susa ; and that 
there was such a quantity of other treasures and rich 
moveables, that it loaded ten thousand pair of mules 
and five thousand camels ^^^ 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a large statue 
of Xerxes, which had been thrown from it's pedes- 
tal by the crowd that suddenly rushed in, and lay 
Neglected on the ground. Upon this he stopped, 
^Tid addressed it as if it had been alive ; *' Shall we 
** leave you,** said he, " in this condition, on ac- 
** <!ount of the war which you made against Gi^ece, 
** or rear you again for the sake of your magnani- 
** mity and your other virtues ?** After he had stood 
^ long time, considering in silence what he should 
do, he passed on and left it as it was. To give his 
troops time to refresh themselves, he stayed there 
four months, for it was now winter. 

The first time lie sat down on the throne of the 
kings of Persia under a golden canopy, Demaratus 
the Corinthian, who had the same friendship and 
affection for Alexander as he had before entertained 



kindly suggested lo the Editor, from Pegge's Anonymiana, by Ar- 
thur Cayley, Jun. Esq., to whom the world is indebted for accurate 
Xives of Sir Walter Ralegh, and Sir Thomas More.* 

'" Diodorus (xviii, 66) says, * three thousand.* (L.) See also 
Q, Curt. V. 6., who represents the immense suras found by Alexan- 
der as the accumulation of many princes for a long series of years.* 
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for his fiitlier Hiillp, is said to have wept Kfce an oW 
man, while he uttered this exclamation ; " Whatj 
" delight have those Greeks missed, who died witli- 
*' out having seen Alexander seated upon the throne 
*' of Darius 1" 

When he was upon the point of marching against 
Darius, he made a splendid entertainment for his 
friends, at which tliey drank to a degree of intoxica- 
tion ; and the women had their share in it, for they 
came in masquerade to seek their lovers. Of these 
the most celebrated was Thais, a native of Attica, 
and mistress of Ptolemy subsequently king of Egj-pt. 
When she had gained Alexander's attention by Iiet 
flatteiy and sprighthness, she addressed him over his 
wine in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her 
country, but (ar above a person of her descriptiun: 
" I have undergone extreme fatigues," said Bbe, 
** in wandering about Asia ; but this day has brought 
*' me full compensation, by enabling me to insult 
" the proud courts of the Persian kings. Ah! how 
" much greater pleasure would it be, to iinish tlie 
" carousial with burning the palace of Xerxes, wlw 
" laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire to it myself i^ 
" the sight of Alexander "^ ! Then shall it be said 
" in times to come "% that the very women of hi* 
"train more signally avenged the cause of Greece 
" upon the Persians, than all that the generals be- 
*' fore hira could do either by sea or land." 

This speech was received with the loudest plai*- 
dits, and the most tumultuary acclamations. A*^ 



"> These domes were not reared solely for regal Tnegnificence Si»* 
ScflUritTi but to aid tile appetites of power and lusury, and to '■^ 
Crete the royal pleasures trom those who toiled for .lUeir gratified' 
tion, Tims, as tliis nolile structure was possibly raiKcd, n*^ 
only for vanity hut also for riot, so probably through vauity, inflame* 
by riot, it fell. A striking instance of the insignificuace of how^" 
hbourg, and the depravity of humao aatuie! 

"* A prophecy, in a certain degree, how admirably fulfilled t»J' 
Dryden's iinmorwl Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ! 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant ei ' " 
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the company strove to persuade the king to comply 
Vrith her proposal. At last, yielding to their in- 
stances, he leaped from his seat ; and with his gar- 
land on his head, and a flambeau in his hand» led 
the way. The rest followed with shouts of joy, and 
dancing as they went, spread themselves round the 
palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of 
this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and joined 
them with much satisfaction. For they concluded^ 
from his destroying the royal palace, that the king's 
thoughts were turning homeward, and that he did 
not design to fix his seat among the barbarians. Such 
is the account, which most writers have given of the 
motives of this transaction. There are not wanting, 
however, some who assert, that it was in consc^- 
qaence of cool reflexion. But all agree, that the 
ting quickly repented, and ordered the fire to be 
extinguished'^*. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 
increased with his extraordinary acquisitions; and 
he had also a gracious manner, which is the only 
thing that gives bounty an irresistible charm. To 
adduce a few instances : Ariston, who commanded 
the Pseonians, having killed one of the enemy and 
cut oflT his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and 
said ; ** Among us. Sir, such a present is rewarded 
** with a golden cup.^' The king with a smile re-» 
plied, ** An empty one, I suppose ; but I will give 
** you one full of good wine, apd drink outof it your 
** nealth into the bargain.'* One day, as a Mace^ 
donian of mean circumstances was driving a mule 
laden with the king's money, the mule tired ; upon 
Which the man took the burthen on his own shoulders, 
and carried it till he tottered under it's weight, 
-A^lexander happening to see him, and being informed 
>vhat it was, said ; " Hold on, friend, the rest of 

'^^ The ruins of this celebrated palace are still to be seen, as M. 
^e St. Croix proves in opposition to M. le Comte de Caylus, who 
thinks differently of the present remains of Persepolis.* 
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'* the way, and carry it to your own tenf : for if i,i j 
" yoiir3." He was generally indeed more offended 
at those who refused, than at those who solicited, 
his favours. Hence he wrote to Phocion, " That 
" he should no lon<,'er number him among his friends, 
** if he rejected the marks of his regard." He 
had given nothing to Serapion, one of the yonths 
who played with Inm at ball, because he asked no- 
thing. One day, when they were at their diversion, 
Serapion took care always to throw the ballloothcrj 
of the party ; upon which, Alexander said, '* Whr 
" don't you give it to me ?" *' Because you did twt 
*' ask for it," said the youth. This repartee pleased 
the king exceedingly : he laughed, and irn mediately 
made him very valuable presents. One Proteas, a 
man of humour and a jester by profession, had bip- 
pened to offend him. His friends interceded fer 
him, and he himself with tears implored forgiveness, 
which at last the king granted. *' If you really par- 
*' don me," resumed the wag, " I hope you ffiH 
*' give me at least some substantial proof of it" 
And he condescended to do it, in a present of five 
talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon 
his friends, and his body-guards "% appears from one 
of Olympias' letters. " You do well," said she, " in 
-serving your friends, and it is right to act nobly; 
but by rendering them ail equal to kings, in propor- 
tion as yon enable them to make friends, you deprive 
yourself of that privilege." Olympias often wrote 
to him in that manner ; hut he kept alt her letters 
secret except one, upon which Hephaastion happen- 
ed to cast his eye, when he went according to cus- 
tom to read over the king's shoulder. The king did 

"* Plutarch Jiere probably meane, in particular, tlie fif>y toung 1 
tnen broiigiit Iiim by Amyiitns, " !ili weru of tlie [iriiiclpa! faiiiiliw in , 
. Alscedo.-}. Tiioir iif.icc vias tn wait npiiii liiiit at lahle, to attend 
■ with horecK vrlieii he went to iiglit urloiimit, nnil to IfCfji guard dny 
aai night at his cbambtr.door. {Q. Ciiit.v, 1.) 
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not prevent his reading on ; but as soon as he had 
finished, he took his signet from his finger, and put 
it to his mouth ^ ^^ 

The son of Mazaeus, who was Darius' principal 
&vourite, was already governor of a province, and 
the conqueror added to it another government still 
more considerable. But the young man modestly 
declined it, and said, ** Sir, wc had only one Darius, 
** and you now make many Alexanders.** He be- 
stowed on Parmenio the house of Bagoas, in which 
were found such goods as were taken at Susa, to the 
value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater 
to acquaint him, that there was a design formed 
against his life, and ordered him to keep guards 
about him. To his mother, likewise, he made many 
magnificent presents : but he would not suffer her 
busy genius to exert itself in state-affairs, or in the 
feast to interfere with the proceedings of govern- 
ment. Of this she complained as a hardship, and 
lie bore her ill-humour with great mildness. An- 
tipater once sent him a long letter, full of heavy 
Complaints against her ; and when he had read it, 
he said, " Antipater knows not, that a single tear 
" from a mother can blot out a thousand such com- 
-''pbiints.'' 

He found that his great dfficers set no bounds to 
their luxury, that they were extravagantly delicate 
in their diet, and in every other respect most pro- 
fuse: insomuch, that Agnon of Teos wore silver"* 
nails in his shoes ; Leonatus had many camel-loads 
of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself with, 
when he went to the wrestling-ring ; Fhiiotas had 
hunting-nets, which would enclose the , space of a 
^hundred furlongs ; and others more frequently used 
rich essences than oil after bathing, and had their 

* 

*'7 To enjoin him silence- 

"® Gold, say Athenaeus, xii. 9., and iElian, ix. 3. (who gives 
-nearly the same account of the rest, as Alexander), and Plin. H. N. 
xxxiii. 3. Teos was a city of Ionia, opposite to ChioF, and the coun- 
try of Anacreoo.* 
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grooms of the bath, ;vs weli as chamberlains who ei^ 
ceUcd in bed-making. This degeneracy he repro%^ 
ed'^, with all the temper of a philosopher : He tol «i 
them, " It was strange to him that, after having utt . 
" dergone so many glorious conflicts, they did not 
" remember that those who come from labour and 
" exercise always sleep more sweetly than the inac:;— 
" tive and the effeminate ; and that, in comparing- 
" the Persian with the Macedonian manners, they 
" did not perceive that nothing was more servile 
" than the love of pleasure, or more princely than a 
" life of toil ! How will that man," continued he, 
** take care of his horse, or furbish his lance and 
" helmet, whose hands are too delicate to wait on 
*' his own dear person ? Don't ynu know that the 
** end of conquest is, not to do what the conquered 
" have done, but something greatly transcendent?" 
After this, he constantly took the exercise of war or 
of hunting, and exposed himself to danger and &- 
ligue with less precaution than ever : so that a Lace- 
ciffimonian embassador, who attended him one day 
when he killed a fierce lion, said ; " Alexander, you 
*' have disputed tiie prize of royalty gloriou-siy with 
" the lion." Craterus got this hunting-piece repre- 
sented in bronze, and consecrated it in the temple 
at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king , 
%htjng with the lion, and Craterus advancing to the 
king's assistance. Some of these statues were the 
workmanship of Lysippus, and others of Leochares*. 
Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of 
exercise for himself, and of example to others. Hut 
hia friends in the pride of wealth were so devoted to 
luxury and ease, that they considered long marches 
and campaigns as a burthen, and by degrees began 
lo murmur and speak ill of the king. At fii-st, he 
bore their censures with great moderation, and used 

"' Tliis docs not nppcnr from tlie historians above cited. He 
ntttter niaisted to coriupt them, asM. de St. Croix has fully proved i 
tat riutarcli if, occasionaliy, loo mudi of a paiifgjTisi.* 

* See p. 343. imt. (.12.) 
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^ say; " There was something noble iu hearing, 
" himself ceusured, while he was doing well '^." In^ 
the least of the good offices indeed, which he did to 
his friends, there were strong marlcs of affection and 
respect. Of this we will record an instance or two. 
He wrote to Peucestas, who had been bitten by a> 
bear in hunting, to complain that he had given aix, 
accoujit of the accident by letters to others of hi^ , 
ii-icnds, and none to himselU " But now," said hej 
" Jet me know however how you do, and whether^ 
any of your company deserted you, that in that case, 
1 may piniish them, as they deserve." Wiien He-r- 
pUfestion happened to be absent upon liusincss, he^ 
informed him in one of his letters, that as they were, 
diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon '^'» 
Crataus had bad the misfortune to be run through,, 
'he thighs with Pcrdiccas' lance. ^Vhen Peucestas 
recovered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to Alexippus the physician, to 
thank Iiini lor his care. During Craterus' sickness 
the king had a dream, in consequence of which he 
offered sacriticcs for his recovery, and ordered hinj, 
to do the same. When lie liearU tiiat Pausanias the 
physician intended to give Craterus a dose of helle-v 
he wrote, to liiin, expressing ;hi3 great anxiety 



* Voltaire somcwlierc obsbncs, Uiac ' it is a noble thing to make 
FOr tbiu leutimcHt, he eqcois to- have been indebted to 

■' 'The Egyptian rat, cnlleJ Tclineiimori, is of thv size of a cat, 
''irtrti very roug-fi hair, spatted with white, yellow, and ash-colour; 
it has a nose likD that of a hog, with trhtch it digs up the earthy 
sJiort bhicli: legs, and a UiJl like a iox. It lives upon lizards, ser> 
pents, Enails, clmnieleans, &c. and is of considerable service in Egypt, 
by it's natural instinct of hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 
Crocodile, mid thereby preventing loo great an increase of that de- 
structive creature. I'he naturalists also say, that it is so greedy 
after the crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in mud it slips dotva 
his ihroaf, while he sleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws it's way 
out a^ain. (Diod. Sic, Plin. H. N. viii. 24, '25.) The Egyptians 
worshipped the ichneuoion, for destroying crocodiles ; and tliey wot- 
^ipped likewise the croctfdlle itself. 
I-" VOL. IV. X 



see 
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on the subject, and desiring liim to be parttoiilarij^^ 
cautious in the use of that medicine. He impnsonedEJ 
Ephialtes and Cisaus, who brought him the first newi^ 
of the flight and treasonable practices of HarpaliiS;., 
supposing their information false. Upon his sendingsj 
home the invalid and superannuated part of hi«=a 
forces, Eurylochus the ^gaean got himself eurollec^ 
among the former. Soon afterward, it was disco— , 
vered that he had no infirmity of body ; and he con, -^ 
fessed it was the love of Telesippa, who was abuib, ^ 
to return home, that suggested to hira this expediei* j 
in order to follow her. Alexander inquired who tik e , 
woman was, and being informed that though a cour. 
tesan she was not a slave, he said ; " Eurylochus, / 
'* am willing to assist you in this affair: but, as the 
*' woman is frec-boni, you must see if we can pre- 
" vail upon her by presents, and by courtship." 

It is surprising, that he had time or inclination fo 
write letters about such unimportant atfeirs relative 
to his friends, as to give orders for diligent search 
to be made in Cilicia for Seleucus' run-away slave; 
to commend Peucestas for having seized Nicoii, a 
slave belonging to Craterus ; and to direct Megs- 
byzus '-'^, if possible, to draw another slave from hts 
asylum and take him, but not to touch him so long 
as he remained in the temple. 

It is said that in the first years of his rcign, when 
capital causes were brought before him, he used to 
stop one of his ears with his hand, while the plain- 
tiff was opening the iudictment, that he might re- 
serve it perfectly unprejudiced for hearing the de- 
fendant. But the many false informations which 
were subsequently lodged, and which by means of 
some true circumstances were so represented as t" 
give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temiier. 
4lore particulaily in the case of asiiersioDS upoOu' ' 



'" This, as \re leam from Appinn, Strabo, and Pliny, 
XXXV. U., was anaitie common tu tlie prleeU of Dmna at Kpiti 



«wn character, his reason 'forsook him,- and he be- 
came extremely and inflexibly severe, as preferriQg 
his reputation to lite and empire. 

When he agaiii set out ypon his march against 
Darius, he expected another battle. But on re- 
ceiving intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son otthat prince, he dismissed the Thesaalians, and 
sent tlteni npme, aiter giving them in-addition to 
their pay a gratuity of two thousand talents. *, The 
pursuit was long and laboriou;*,. for he rotle three 
thousand three hundred furlongsi in ■eleven days'". 
As tiiey often suffered more from want of water, 
than from fatigue, many of the cavahy were unable 
to hold out. While they ^yere upon the march, 
some Macedonians had filled their bottles at a river, 
and were bringing the water upon mules. These 
people, seeing Alexander greatly distressed with 
thirst, for it was in the heat of the day, immediately 
filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. 
He asked them, " To whom they were carrying it ?" 
ihey replied, " To their sons : but if our prince only 
" lives, we sliall get other children, should we lose 
" those which we have at present." Upon this, he 
took tlie helmet in his hands ; but looking round, 
and seeing the Iiorsemen bending tlieir Iieads and 
fixing their eyes upon the water, he returned it with- 
out drinking. He commended the people however 
who offered it, and sajd, " If I alone drin)c, these 
" good men will be dispirited "*." The cav-»lry, 

i'^ Ab tills was kss tlinn forty nriles a-day, our Newnmrket I;e- 
roes would have beat Alexander bollow. It is nothing when com- 
pared with Charles XII.'s march from Bender tlirougli Germany, 
noticing to Annibal's expedition nloog the Arrican coast : (L.) y%t 
even this, as too much for a numeroBs cnvalry (eapecially, in a hot 
country), M^ De St. troix lias thought proper to reduce to on* 
half*, by diminishing in that degree tliti lenglb of the stadium of tha 
original text.* 

I'-i Lucan has embellished tliis «tory for CMOi and has possibly 
Introduced it merely upon imitation, (ix. 505i &a-) (L.) Airiaa 
informs us, that some authorities representeil t^i* fact as having 
liappencd in Gredosia on Alexander's ceturn troQ) India, and aa.yB 
iic emptied fhs iisliDVt oa the ground. Ir'rQnuiius, 1. 7., Ii^*- tha 
X2 
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■who were witnesses to this act of temperance sTrit^H 
magnanimity^ cried out, " Let us march ! We ar^^— 
*' neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we ever^^ 
" think ourselves mortal, while under the conducC^t 
•" of such a king." At the same time, they fipurre^^3 
forward their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, bn»— ^ 
only si\:ty were able to keep up witli him till h^^ 
"reached the enemy's camp. There they rode ove^ r 
"the gold and silver scattered about, and pasning b— y 
a number of carriaf^es full of women and chJIdrer^^, 
which were in motion but without charioteers, the — y 
hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubtin^^ 
that they should find Darius among them. At las^c, 
after much search, fhoy found him extended on h^K^; 
chariot, and pierced uith many darts "". Tlioug TSi 
he was liear his hist moment, however, he ha-^d 
strength to ask for something to quench bis thirs^t- 

Iscene in Africn. Jt would be niobt unjust to the itmniory nf onc.c::^f 
jhe most illusfrious of Eiij^islimeii, iu>t to record a liiiuiicr instant—' * 
of forbearance, as practised under circumstances still more tryin ^ 
Ity our own Sir Pliiljp Sidney, after he Iiad received IiJs tnorl^^ 
rwoundat Zutplicn in Giielderland, Sopt.22, 15S6. 'Ashewaar^s^ 
turning from llie fieid ofbiUtle paJp, languid, and thirsty iviUi tL3^-~ • 
cess of bleeding, he iisked for water to r^iiench liia tliirst. The n«»- ' 
ter was brought ; and bad no sooner appronched his lips, thirn li^^ 
instantly resigned it to a dying soldier, whoEe ghnstly^^ountcnaiic^^B 
attracted his notice, spoaking these evei-inemOruble vXQrds — ' I' lti ^^8 
;nan's necessity is Etill (jreater (ban mine.' (Zouch's Life of Sir i^' ■ 
S. p. 256.) As parallel instances of patient and sclf-douyttj^' virtue?- -^ 
the venerable biographer qufittB tjie conduct of David, 9 Sata- xxiiff^- 
U— 17., 1 Chron. X. Ifi— ly., the anecdote of Aliixander, and th(B_ « 
«f Catb from tiicau. Ituiay )ie added, thft the Md of Zatphc^ "* 
haA 'supplied Ibe ^rfit iiisiorical painter of tlti; present age (li. We«P'-> 
^sq. P. B. A.) with a luosl interesting sidijcct,' App."298. of ihi^^ 
same Liib la Bubjoincd n strong and jot^t contrast of the taod^h i^ ' 
which the ISJacedonian and the English iieru, who had al[aiii^iilii''M* 
ttaafi age at tiicir respective deaths, dosed their earthly carect.* 
1 "j" Fallen tVoni his-high estate, - — ' 

And uflterin^ in his blood ; 

Deserted at Ins utmost need 

By those his f<»rnier bounty fod, 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

■ With not atHend to close IiiH eyos! 

V^ .■" .i .■" (Oryden'< St. Cccllitt's \tWf 




A Macedonian, named Poly stratus, brpuglitr hifft 
some cold water ; and whcQ. he had dj^nk,' h^. sajl^^r 
^^ Friend, this fills up the measure of my misfor*. 
^' tunes, to think that I am not able to.rewar4 thee 
'^ £>r thy kindness. But Alexander will not su&r 
^' thee to go without a recompence ; and- the gods 
'' will reward Alexander for his hi^manity: t^ my 
"mother, my wife, and my children*. Tell him I 
" gave him my hand, for I give it the? in his stead." 
So saying, he took the hand qf Folystratus, and \m» 
mediately expired ^"^ When Alexander came up, 
he evinced his concern for the event by the strong* « 
est expressions, and covered the bpdy with his owa 
robe, 

Bessus [his murtherer] afterward fell into liis 
hands, and he punished his parricide in the following 
manner : He caused two straight trees to be ben(, 
and one of his legs to be made fast to each ; then 
suffering the trees to return to their former posture^, 
his body was torn asunder, by the violence of the 
recoil '*^ As for Darius' body, he ordered that it 
should have all the honours of a royal funeral, and. 
sent it embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that 
prince's brother, he admitted into the number pf 
his friends. 

His next movement was into IJyrcania, which he 
entered with the flower of his army. He there took 
a view of the Caspian sea, which appeared to him 
not smaller than the Euxine, but it's water was of a, 
sweeter taste. He could get no certain information 
in what manner it was formed, but he conjectured, 
that it issued from an outlet of the Palus Mteotis. 

* . * 

Yet the ancient naturalists were not ignorant of it's 
origin j for many years before Alexander's expedi* 

"6 01. cxii. 5.» ^ed fifty years^ of which he had reigned six.* 
'-7 Q. Curtius, vj. 5., informs us, that Alexander delivered up the 
^sassin to Oxathres, Parius' brother ; who caused bis nose and ears 
to be cut off, and had him fastened to a cross, where he was de- 
spatched with darts and arrows. Sep also Diod. Sip., xvii. 83. J\^^ 
rian givjes m account dittering from all the other#. 
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tiort, ihey wrote that there are four seas stretdhin^-' 
fi-om the main ocean into the continent, the most 
northern of which is the Hyrcanian or Caspian "'^ 
The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party,__^ 
who were leading his horse Bucephalus, and tnni c- - ' 
him. This provoked Alexander so much, that he=^— 
sent a herald to threaten them, their wives, and_^H 
their children with utter extermination, if they di(^^ 
not restore him the horse. But upon their hrinpHn fi ^ 
him hack, and surrendering to him their cities, h t- 
treated them with the utmost clemency, and paid hhk 
considerable sum as ransom to those, by whom h t . ^ '. 
had been taken '*^. 

Thence, he advanced into Parthia ; where findin g^ 
no employment for his arms, he first put on the rob^^= 

of the barbarian kings : whether it was that he con 

foiThed a little to their customs because he knev^^ 

how gfeatly accommodation and similarity of man 

neirs contribute to win men's hearts j or that he di<^B 
it by Way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians^ 
might be brought to pay him the greater deferencc^^ 
by accustoming them insensibly to the new barbaric^s 

attire and jibrt which he assumed. The Median ha 

bit however, he thought made too stiff and exotic^^ 
an appearance, and therefore he did not take th(» 
long breeches, or the sweeping train, or tiie tiara "'^ 
but, adopting something between the Median anA 
the Pei-sian mode, contrived vestments less pompous 
than .the former, and more majestic than the latter. 
At first, he used this dress only before the barba- 
riatis, or his particular friends within doors; but itt 

"^ Tliis is an error, which Pliny likewise has followed. Tha 
Caspian sea has no comtniTiiicatinn with the ocean: but see, \jp»b 
the whole of this paragr^h, M. de St. CiroiT, 

"9 The scene of this adventure, iikewise, is laid difTcrentlr by 
Arrian v., Q. Curl. vi. 5., aad Diod. Sic. xvii. 76. The Uxii of 
Arrian is probably the Balaxaiun of Mirco Polo, the VcnetiAn tta- 
veller ; who aays, there were still remaining in his time some Iiortei 
of Bucephalus' breed, designated by a peci^ar natural mark an tkk 
foreheaa.* 

■i" Most probably, Bontething like the modern turfjan. I 
worn upright by Uffi sovereign, and ilouched by hia subjects.* 
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^t>ce^ of time lie began to wear it when he ap- 
peared in public, and sat tor the despatch of busi- 
ness. This was a. mortifying sight to the Macedo- 
nians ; yet, as they admired his other virtues, they 
thought iie might be suffered to gratify himself a 
L'ttle, and enjoy Ids vanity. Some indulgence seem- 
ed due to a prince, who beside Ids other hardships had 
lately been wounded in the leg'with an arrow, which 
so shattered tlic bone, that splinters were taken out ; 
who at another time had received such a violent 
blow il'om a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an 
alarming darkness covered ins eyes, and continued 
ibr some time ; and who still continued to expose 
his person, without the least precaution : so tlmt, 
when he passed the Orexartes (which he, erro- 
neously, supposed to be tlie TanaJ's) he not only at- 
tacked the Scythians and routed them, but pursued 
them a hundred furlongs, though suflbring at that 
time under a severe flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit 
him, as Clitarclius, Polycritus, OnCMicritus, Antige- 
nes, Ister, and many other historians report. But 
Aristobulus, Chares of Theangela '^', Ptolemy, An- 
ticiides, Philo the Thcban, Philip wI)o was also of 
Theangela, as well as Hccat^us of Eretria, Pliilipof 
Chalcis, and Dnris of Samos treat the story as a 
fiction. And, indeed, Alexander himself seems to 
support their opinion. I'or in one of Ids letters to 
Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of all 
that passed, he states that the king of Scytliia offered 
him his daughter in marriage, without making the 
least mention of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesi- 

''' In the Greek text it is urafyixuK;, hot)) htre and immejiatt^ly 
lielow. Enraij>i>.iu(Bigiiifies ' a gentleman-uslier;' but it does not ap- 
pear, that either Chares or Philip ever lield such an office- And 
iVnm AthonOHH (vi.) who mentions .Philip at belonging ta Thean- 
ge\a in .Carii\ it is certain tlint Birf-^tXni is the right reading. (L.) 
I'or the particular^ of thJB royal visit, see Q. Curt. v. 6„ Diod. Sic. 
xviL Y7., Justin, xii. 3., Am'an vii., nnd Strnljo. The two latter 
Beenijilitly to tveiit it iw a fahle. Of the .^niazona some account 1^ 
fjiv£u itt the li& of Theseus, Vol. 1. p. SS.'' 
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critus many years afterward ■ read to "Ljuw 
(then king) the fourth book of his history, in whiclM 
this story was introduced, he smiled and sai^M 
" Where was I at that time ?" But whether we giv- _ 
credit to this particular or not, is a matter that wi^ 
neither enhance, nor diminish, our opinion of Alei^^ 
ander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonian* 
might dislike the remaining iatigues of the expetL S 
tion, he left the greater part of the army in quarter^ 
and entered Hyrcania with a select body of twentj 
thousand foot and three thousand horse. The pi».i*. 
port of his speech, upon this occasion, was as fo7- 
lows: " Hitherto, the barbarians have seen us onlj 
" as in a dream. If you should think of retumingf, 
" after having merely given Asia the alarm, they 
*' will fall upon you with contempt, as upon a pared 
" of women. Nevertheless, such as desire to depart 
•' have my free consent : but at the same time I call 
" the gods to witness, that they desert their kiDg 
" when he is conquering tlie world for the Macfr 
*' donians, and leave him to the more faithful attaciv 
" ment of those friends, who will follow his fortune." 
This is almost literally the same, with what he wrote 
to Antipater ; and he adds, " That he had no sooner 
done speaking, than they cried, * He might lend 
them on to what part of the world he pleased.'" He 
thus tried the disposition of these brave men, and 
there was no difficulty in bringing the whole body 
over to their sentiments: they followed of course. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than 
ever to the manners of the Asiatics, and at the same 
time persuaded them to adopt some of the Mace- 
donian fashions ; for by a mixture of both he thought 
an union might be promoted, much better than by 
force, iind his authority maintained even when he 
was at a distance. For the same reason he elected 
thirty thousand boys, and gave them masters to in- 
struct them in the Grecian literature, as well s 
train them to arms in the Macedonian manner, . 
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As for Tiis marriage with Roxana *^, it was entirely 
the effect of love. He saw her at an entertainment, 
and found her charms irresistible. Neither was the 
match unsuitable to tiie situatinii of his aflfeirs. The 
barbarians placed greater confidence in him on ac- 
count of that alhance, and his chastity gained their 
affection : They were delighted to think, that he 
Would not approach the only woman, wliom he had 
ever passionately loved, without the sanction of mar- 
riage. 

HephEestion and Cratcnis were his two favourites. 
Tlic former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed 
as he did ; the latter adhered to the customs of his 
own country. He theretbrc employed Hephs;stion 
in his transactions with (he barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and the Mace- 
donians. The one had more of his love, the other 
more of his esteem. He was convinced indeed, and 
frequently said, " Hepha-stion loved Alexander, and 
" Craterus tlie king." Hence arose private animo- 
sities, which did not fail occasionally to break out. 
One day in India they drew their swords, and came 
to blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told He- 
phfestion publicly, *' He was a fool and a madman, 
" if he did not know that without his master's favour 
" he would be nothing." He gave Craterus, also, 
a severe reprimand in private : and after having 
brought them together, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon and all the other gods, 
" That he loved them more than all the men in the 
" world ; but, if he perceived them again at vari- 
" ance, he would put them both to death, or at least 
" the aggressor." This is said to have had such an 
effect upon them, that they never afterward express- 
_ed any dislike to each other, even in jest. 
■^ Among the Macedonians Philotas, the son of Par- 

^^ 1 'i' Sbe was the ilaugliter of Osyartps, prince or satrap of Eac- 
friana, according tn mosl writers. Q. Curtius, iiowcvtfr, ni;ikes Jier 
lather £ asuoe Cohortanus.* 
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Taenia, had considerable authority. For he was- not 
Only valiant and indefatigable in' the field, but nest 
to Alexander, no man had more love ibr his frientl, 
or a greater spirit of generosity. We are told, that 
a friend of his one day requested a sum of money, 
and he ordered it to be given him. The steward 
replied, " He had it not to give." " ^V^lat," said 
Philotas, " hast thou not plate, or some other move- 
*' able ?" He affected an ostentation of wealth how. 
ever, and a magnificence in his dress and table, ex- 
ceeding the condition of a, subject. Besides, tlie 
loftiness of his port was altogether extravagant : not 
tempered with any natural graces, but formal and 
uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspi- 
cion ; so that Parmenio one day said to him, " My 
" son, be less." He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. AVhen Damascus 
■H-ith all it*s riches was' taken, upon the defeat of 
Darius in Cllicia, among the number of captives 
brought to the camp, was a beautiful young woman 
called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who fell to Phi- 
lotas' share. Like a young soldier with a favourite 
mistress, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and let 
many indiscreet things escape him, attributing all 
the great actions of the war to himself and to his 
father. As for Alexander, he called him a boy, who 
by their means enjoyed the title of a conqueror. 
'1 he woman imparted this in confidence to one of 
her acquaintance, and he (as is common) mentioned 
it to another. At last, it came to the ear of Cra- 
tcrns, who took the woman privately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had hoard the whole from 
her own mOuth, he ordered her to go as usual t» 
Philotas, but to make Iier report to him of all that 
he said. Philotas, ignorant of the snare laid for liim, 
expressed himself to the woman without resclve, and 
either in his resentment or his pride uttered many 
unbecoming things against Alexander. That prince, 
though he had sufficient proof against Philotas, I 
the matter private, and discovered no tokens of a 
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skwl-'wlietberitwas, that he confuted in I'armenie** 
attaclimeiit to him, or feared the power and interest 
ot'hia family. 

About this time, a Macedonian named Limnus-"', 
a native of Chala?stra, conspired against Alexander's 
life: and communicated his dt-sigii to one Nicoma- 
cliiis, a youth to whom he was strongly attached, 
desiring hini to take a part in tlie enterprise. Nico- 
luaclius, instead of embracing the proposal, informed 
his brother Bahnua '^' of tlie plot, who went imme- 
diately to Philotas, and begged him to introduce 
tlicm to Alexander, assuring liim that it was upon 
buiiaess of the utmost impoilaiice. Whatever might 
1)6 his reason (for it is not known) he refused them 
admittance, under a pretence that Alexander had 
otiier engagements at that time upon his hands* 
They agdin applied, and met with a second denial. 
They now began to entertain some suspicion of Phi- 
lotos, and addressed themselves to Metron '^^, who 
immediately introduced them to the king. They 
informed him Hrstof the conspiracy of Limnus, and 
then hinted to him their suspicions of Philotas, on 
account of his having rejected two successive appli- 
cations. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence ; and 
when he Ibund that the person who was sent to ar- 
rest Limnus had killed him '^'\ because he stood 
upon his defence and refiiscd to be taken, it die- 
ttirbed him still more, to think that he had lost the 

Eis of discovering his accomplices. His resent- 
It Bllould, undoubtiHlly, be read ' DvQinus,' as- Q. Cutt. vi; 
1 Diod. Sic. xvii, 79. have it. Notliing is easier than tnr it 
tnuiBcriber to have changed the a joto a ^. Chalxstra was a cily^ 
aear ahke in Maceclan, ceh.>I!i rated fhr its nitre. 

'3* Q. Curt. ib. calls hifti ' CebaJinuVasdoes likewise Diod. Sfc. 
»!«' In the printtd text it is irtfo. ; but one of the MSS. gives ua 
Vtir^'x, which agrees with Curtius. Some name seenis to be want- 
"Bk ^d Metron was, bb niasteE' of the tvardi'obe, a considerable ol- 
ictr oif the king's household. 
^^ According to etitcr authors, he killed lilmEelf. 
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ment against PMIotas gave an opportunity to" rftiBe; 
who had long hated that officer, of avowing theit 
dislike, and declaring how much the king was to 
blame m suffering himself to be ao easily imposed 
Tipon, as to think that Lymnus an insignificant 
ChalfEstrean durst of his own accord have engaged 
in such a bold design. " No doubt," said they, " he 
" was the agent, or rather the instrument, of some 
*' superior hand ; and the king should seek the source 
" of the conspiracy among those, who had the most 
" interest in keeping it concealed." 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to 
give way to his suspicions, it brought innumerable 
and some very groundless accu&ations against Phi- 
lotas. He was apprehended, and put to the tor- 
ture '^\ in presence of the great officers of the 
court. Alexander had placed himself behind the 
tapestry, to hear the examination : and when he 
found that Philotas piteously bemoaned himself, and 
supjilicated Ilephscstion with the most abject humi- 
liation, he is Imported fo have said; '* O Philotas, 
" how dared St tliou, with all this unmanly weakness, 
" embark in so hazardous an enterprise ?" 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately 
despatched orders into Media, that Parmenio should 
be put to death ; a man who had taken a part in most 
of Philip's conquests, and who was the principal, if 
not the only one, of the old counsellors, that had 
suggested to Alexander his Asiatic dxpeditioo. Of 
three sons, whom he took over with him, he had 
seen two slain in battle, and with the third he him- 
self fell a sacrifice. These proceedings made Alex- 
ander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti- 
pater. That regent, therefore, sent privately t;o the 
.^tolians, and entered into league with them. They, 
as well as he, had something to fear from Alexander, 

"' Of this no mention is made liy the eye-witnesses, Ptolemj 
jnd ArJBtobulus, as quoced by Arrian iii. 26. Thcj' only sRy, 1^ 
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was shot with arrows.' See M. dc St. CroLx.* 
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fbr^hfey hhd sacked the city of tlieCEniades"^; and 
when the king was informed of it, he said, ** The 
" children of the (Eniades need not revenge tlieir 
" cause : I will punish the jEtoliana myself." 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus; 
which, however simply related, is much more shock- 
ing even than the execution of Philotas. Yet, if we 
weigh the occasion and circumstances of the things 
we shall conclude it was a misfortune rather than a 
deliberate act, and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished tlie evil geuiua 
of Clitus with the means of accomplishing his de- 
struction. It happened in the following manner: 
the king had some Grecian fruit brought him iVom 
ou board a vessel, and as he greatly admired it's 
freshness and beauty, he desired that Clitus might 
see and partake of it. It happened, that Clitus was 
offering sacrifice that day ; but he left it, in order 
to wait upon the king. Tlu'ec of the sheep, on which 
the libation had been already poured, followed him. 
The king, informed of that accident, consulted hi'i 
soothsayers, Aristander and Cleomantis the Spartan, 
upon it; and they both assured him, it was an ex- 
tremely bad omen. He, thereibre, ordered the vic- 
tims to be immediately offered for the hL^alth of Cli- 
tus ; the rather, because three days before Jie had 
lad a strange and alarming dream, in which Clitus 
ippeared in mourning, sitting by the dead sons of 
Parmenio. Before the sacrifice however was finished, 
[Clitus went to sup witli the king, who tliat day had 
jeen paying his homage to Castor and Pollux '^^. 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody 
jegau to sing the verses of one Pranichus (or, as 

'3' Situated in Acamaiua, at tlie mpiilh of [lie river AcheloUs, 
o called probably from CEnous, the Uithcr of Deianira,* 

"s Hence, as Arrian infonns usHi'is Iioninge wa? osually paid to 
lacclius, the reEentmetit of tbwf deity through the medium of bit 
leculiar beverage ttimujated Alesa^dei'io the murther of hiij fri&nd. 
>ee Q. Curl. viii. 2. Plutarch, wo have seen p. 258,, imputed Bpc- 
hus' hoetiiity to hU patriotic feeling lor Thebes, nhicii ifae Ma- 
udoniau prince had laid in ruins.* 
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Others will have it, of Pierio) written in -Hdieilleflf 
the Macedonian officers, who had lately been heaten 
by the barbarians. The older part of the company 
were greatly oHended at it, and condemned both 
the poet and the singer ; but Alexander and those 
immediately about him listened with pleasure, and 
bade him go on. CHtus, who by this time had drwk 
too much, and was naturally rough and frowwd, 
could not bear their behaviour. He said, " It vu 
*' not well done to make a jest, and that among jjW- 
" barions and enemies, of Macedonians who were 
*' much better men than the laughers, though tliey 
** had met with a misfortune." Alexander replied, 
" That Clitus was pleading his own cause, when be 
** gave cowardice the soft name of ' misfortune.'" 
Upon which Clitus started up, and said, " Yet it 
** was this cowardice which saved you, son of Jupitef 
*' as you are, when you were turning your backW 
" the sword of Hpithridates. It is by the blood cf 
" the Macedonians, and by tliese wounds, that you 
" are grown so lotly, as to disdain acknowledging 
" Philip for your father, and to endeavour to pass 
*' yourself ofFibr the son of Jupiter Amnion," 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, 
" It is thus, old villain, that thou talkest of me in 
*' all cxunpanies, and stirrest up the Macedonians to 
** mutiny ; but dost thou think long to enjoy it i" 
*' And what do we enjpy now ?" said Clitus : " what 
*' reward have we for all our toils ? Do we not envy 
*' those, who did not live to see Macedonians bleed 
" under Median rods, or sue to Persians for access 
*' to their king ?" While he went on in this rash 
manner, and the king retorted upon him with equal 
bitterness, the old men interposed, and endeavoured 
to allay the flame. In the mean time, Alexander 
turned to Xenodocus the Cardiaa and Artemius the 
Colophonian, and said ; " ^Jo not the Greeks appear 
" to you, among the Macedonians, like demi-godj 
" among so many wild beasts ?" Clitus, far from 
giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, " To 
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""fpeakout what he had to say, or not to invite 
" freemen to liis table, who would declare their 
" sentiments without reserve. 'But, perhaps (con- 
" tinued he), it were Ijctter to pass your life with 
'* barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Per- 
" sian {jirdic afid your white rObe without reluc- 
" tance." 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw an apple at his face, and then looked about 
for his sword. But Anstophanes '■", one of his body- 
guttrds, had taken it away in time, and the company 
^thered about him, and entreated him to be quiet- 
Their remonstrancKs, however, were fruitless : He 
broke from them, and called out in the Macedonian 
language tor his guards, which was the signal of a 
great tumult. At the same time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him with his fist, 
upon liis discovering an unwillingness to obey. This 
man was aderward held in high esteem, because he 
prevented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, 
his friends with much difticulty forced him out of the 
room ; but he soon returned by another door, re- 
peating in a bold and disrespectful tone those verses 
irom the Andromache of Euripides i 

^^ Alas! what evil customs liarass Greece! 

^^L [Tlu: trupliies won by ttwusvids shall it please 

^^L Uiie mail to claim ? &c.] '" 

^ntrpon this, Alexander snatched a spear from one 
of the guards, and meeting Clitus as he was drawing 
the door-curtain, ran him through the -body. He 
fell immediately to the groinid, and with a dismal 
groan expired. 

Al^Kander's rage subsided in a moment: he came 

'*° Q. Curtius, ix. 5., aoil Arrisn call liim, ' Aristonua.* 
'4' This is the speech of Peleus to Merielaiis, in that tragedy 
6J)3._698., in which he charges the Atridre with arrogating to 
theniseives the whole honour ol' the eNpediUon against Trgy. See 
ilao Q. Curt. viii. 1.* 
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to liimself, and seeing his friends standing srotind lit 
silent astonishment, Iiastily drew the spear out of 
the dead body, and was applying it to his own 
throat, when liis guards seized his hands, and car- 
ried him by force into his chamber. He passed thai 
night, and the next day, in anguish inexpressible; 
and when he had wasted himself with tears and la* 
mentations, he lay in speechless grief, uttering only 
now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at this 
melancholy silence, forced themselves into the room, 
and attempted to console him. But he would listen 
to none of tUem except Aristander, who put liimin 
mind of his dream and the ill omen of the sheep, 
and assured him that the whole was by the decree of 
fate. As he seemed a little comforted, Callisthenes 
the philosopher, Aristotle's near relation, awl 
Anaxarchus the Abderitc, were called in '". Cal- 
listhenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without probing the wound. 
But Anaxarchus,' who had a particular walk in [)lil- 
losopliy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in 
science with contempt, cried out on entering the 
room; " Is this Alexander, upon whom the whole 
^' world fix their eyes? Can it be he, who lies ex- 
*' tended on the ground crying like a slave, in fear 
*' of the hw and of the tongues of men, to whom 
*'' he should himself be a law and the measure of 
*' right and wrong? Why did he conquer, but to 
*' rule and to command, not servilely to submit I'l 
" the vain opinions of others ? Know you not ( 
** tinued he) that Jupiter is represented with Th 






■'' CallUthenes of Olynthus had generally too mncl) of tl«(lj 
of liberty, to be fit for a court. He did not sbow it, iiowevet, m 
this iiiBtiince ; thinklr.^ perhaps tiiat Alexander, in liie present at' 
fliction, required consolation rnther tlian rcmol^straIlc^. ATialolli: 
had forewarned him from Homer, that if he went on to treat tli« 
king with his usual freedom, it vvoLild one day proye fatal to Iiim; 



' Short date of life, my 50n, ihcfit n 
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""ariJ TiistTce'" by lii's siclfe,' to shoy tTiat whatever 
*' is done hf supreme power is right?" By tliis, aiid 
other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief indeed, but rendered him withal more 
haughty and unjust. At the same time, he so 
(leeplT insinuated himself Into liis favour, that he 
could no loilger bear the conversation of Callistheries, 
who beftiVc Was far from being agreeable on account 
of his austerity. 

Otrt day, a dispute hrfd arisen at Hhl€ shout the 
seasons, and (he ffAiperE^fureof the cTrmfrtfe'. Caltis- 
thenes' agreed with thosfe who jlssfrrt^iJ, tha^ ti^'e 
country tiiey were then in was much colder, and 
had winters more severe than Greece. Anaxarchus, 
with great obstinacy, maintained the contrary. Upon 
which Callisthenes said, " You must indeed admit, 
" my friend, that this is much the colder; for there 
*' you wore btit one cJoke in winter, and Iiere you 
*' cannot sit at table without three housing-coverlets 
" one over aiiolher." Tlris sti'oke went to Anaxar- 
chus' lieai't. 

Callisfhenes was disagreeable to all the other so-' 
phists and flatterers at court ; the mord so,- Irecauae 
he was followed by the young on account of his elo- 
quence, and Was not ICsS afceptable to the old for 
his regular, grave, self-satislied course of life. AH 
whfch' confirms wliat was stated as the cause of hiV 
going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring 
his fellow-citizens back, and to repcople the place 
of his nativity'^'. His great reputation naturally 
exposed him to eiivy : and he himself gave some 
roonl for calumny by often refusing tlie king's Itlvi- 
tatibnS, and wheti he accepted thenV,, by sittiTig ^o*. 
lenin and sileiif ; which showed^ fliat he' coul'J riei* 
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'« ' Tlie thrdne is establisli?d by rigliteouSness,' (Prov. xvi. 12.)* 
'" Olynllius was one of tiie cities which h:id been destroyed by 
Philip; niiethar Alexander peniiitled' ths" philosopher to fe-esl 
blisli it, is unccftain ; but Cicero informs ai, that in liU titae it n 
a fluurifiliing place. (In Veir. iii.) 
VOL. IV. Y 
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ther commend, nor ap^ove, what was passing: in* 
soniuch ihat Alexander said to him one day. 



Who- reaps himself no fruiistroia « 



page '"-^KM 
with al^Pl 



Once wlien he was at the king's table with a Ii _ 
company, and the cup came round to him, he was 
desired to pronounce an eulogiiim upon the Mace- 
donians extempore ; which he did with so much elo- 
quence, that the guests, in addition to tlieir plaudits, 
rose up and covered him with their garlands. Upon 
this Alexander said, in the words o£' Euripides, 

When great the theme, 'tis easy to excel. 

" But show US now," continued he, " the power'S 
" your rhetoric in speaking against the Macedo- 
" nians, that they may see their faults and amend," 
The orator then took the other side, and spoke with 
equal fluency against the encroachments and the 
other faults of the Macedonians, as well as against 
the divisions among the Greeks, which he proved to 
have been the only cause of the increase of PhiUp's 
power I concluding with these words, 

la civil broils the worst emerge to-honoar. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatrecL 
of the Macedonians, and Alexander said ; *' He 
" had given in this case a specimen, not of his elo- 
'* quencc, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures us that Stro'ibus, a person em- 
ployed by Callisthenes to read to Iiim, gave this ac- 
count of the matter to Aristotle. He adds, tiat 
Callisthenes, perceiving the king's aversion, repeated 
this "verse twice or thrice at parting : 

, Patroclus, thy superior, is no move '■'''. 

'^^ A verse of Euripitles, cited also by Cicero to Cicsar, Ep< Vai^ 
xHi. 15. The next tjuotation is from the Bacch. 266." 
■•<* Hoin;H. xxi. 107. 
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II was not tiiercfbrc without reason, that Aristotle 
said of Calliathciies, " His eloquence indeed 13 great, 
" but lie wants common sense." He not only re-' 
fused, with all the liimucss of a philoaopher, to pay 
his respects to Alexander by prosti-ation ; but stood 
forth singly, and uttered in public many grievances, 
which tiie heat and the oldest of the Macedonians 
dui-st only bewail in secret. By preventing the pros- 
tration, he saved the Greeks indeed from a great 
dishonour, and Alexander from a greater, but he 
mined himself: because his manner was such, that 
he seemed rather desirous to compel, than to per- 
suade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander at one 
of his entertainments, after he had drank, reached 
the cup to one of his friends; who on receiving it 
rose up, and turning toward the hearth "' (where 
stood the domestic gods) to drink, first worshipped, 
and tlien kissed Alexander. This done, he took his 
place again at table. All the guests did the same 
in their order, except Callisthenes. When it came 
to his turn, he drank, and then approached to give 
the king a kiss, who being engaged in some dis- 
course with Hephsestion, happened not to notice 
him. But Demetrius, surnamed Phidon, cried out, 
" Don't receive his kiss ; for he alone has not 
*' adored you." Upon which, Alexander refused it, 
'* and Callisthenes said aloud, " Then I return a kiss 
" the poorer." 

A coldness, of course, ensued j but many other 
things contributed to his fall. In the first place, 
Hephicstion's report was believed, that Callisthenes 
had promised him to adore the king, and broke his 



''' By this action, as Dacier supposes, the flatterer wished to' in- 
sinuate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domSstic 
gods. But, aa the king sat in that part of tlie room where the Pe- 
nates were, we rather consider it as a wretched excuse to the man's 
own conscience for this act of religions worship, because their posi- 
tion made it dublo.usi whather it was intended for Alei^aader 01 
theiuselvei. 
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word. Lyaimaehus and Agnon next attacked hiiOf 
ayid said;," The sophist went, about with as much 
" pride as If he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
*' young men followed him, as the only freenoan 
" among so many thousands." These things, upon 
the discovery «f Hermolaiis' plot '^* against Alesan- 
dor, give an air of probahility to what was alleged 
against GaUisthenes. According to his enemies, Her^ 
molaus had inquiied of hira, " By what means he 
'* might become the most eminent man in the 
*' weiid V and he had answered, " By killing the 
"most emioent man in the world." They farther 
asserted, that by way of encouraging him to the at- 
tempt, he bade hira, *' not be afraid of the goMen 
'S bed ; bijt remember that he had to do with a man, 
" wiio had suifered both by sickmess and by wtjunds." 
Keither Hermolaiis however, nor any of his «• 
complices, amidst the extremities of torture, made 
any tneiition of CaUisthcnes. >iay, Alexaader hinft- 
self, in the account which he iiamediately gav« of 
the plot to. Craterua, Attalus, and Alcetas, stat«d; 
" That the young men, when put to the torture, de- 
claiX'd it wao catij'eiy their own entcrprifce, and that 
no, man besides waa privy to it." Yet d'terward, in 
^ letter to Aalipater, he affiritwd that Callisthenffl 
was.a.s guiliy as the reeli : " The Macedonians," kws 
hfli " have stonwd the young men to death. As tor 
ths sophist, I will punish him myself, and those who 
sent him too ; neither slull the towns, which liar- 
bojjiEed- the cunspixators, escape." In which he 
j^aialjf diECOvers his dislike to. Aristotle, by wboui 
Callistbenes.had been brought up ;ia a, rekuion ^ ior 
Iw w,as die son of Hero,. Aristotle's niece. His- death 
is variously related. Some say, Alexander ordered 
him to be hanged : others, that he fell sick, and died 
ii) chains. And Chares, that he w-aa kejit seven 
months in prison, in order to be tried in full council 

MS Hermoiaiifi, oceorJing tnQ. Curt, viii, 1, and Arriun iv., <mw 
A'-you»g man'oi high birth, on i wkti. tiie accomptices sppeaTi M 

have tilitid tlic fULion of pugc about ihe king's person.* - 




in the presencie of Aristotle ; but thtt he died of ek« 
cesisire corjpulence and the lous j disease, lit the iimk 
thbt Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oiiydrac^ 
in India ^^. This happened, however, at a latet pe« 
riod than that^ of which we are liew writihg. 

In the mean time, Demaratus the .Corinthian^ 
though far advancHrd ih yfears, was kmbitious ef going 
to see Alexander. He accordingly took the voyage^ 
And when be beheld hinij exdainled ; '^ What a le^ 
^^ light have those GfSel^ ini^sed^ whd died wiihoul 
** having seen Alexander sfeated upoii the thi-one of 
** Darius !*' Biit he did riot live to enjoy the kiiig's 
friendship. He sickenedj and e^pir^ soon altir^ 
ward. The king, httwevcJr, performed his obsequies 
in the most mi^ificent nianneif ; and th6 army thrfew 
up for him a flioiitiment of earth of iMinien^ ekiMht^ 
Und fourscore cubits in height. His dsfaes were car^ 
lied to the sea^shore in a dhi^riot ^nd fottti witb the 
richest ornaments^ 

When Alexander wa^ on the point of setting oul 
for India, he saw his troops Were so laden with spoils, 
that they were unfit to ma^cb. Early ih thfe moriN 
ing therefore, iifpon which he was to take his depar- 
ture, after the carriages were ajj^mWed, he first 
burned his own baggage and that of his friends; and 
then gave orders, that the rest should be treated in 
the same mamier. The resolution appeared more 
difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
di^leased aft it, and numbers recerved it with ac- 
clamations of joy. They freely gave part of thpir 
equipage to such as were in need, and burned and 
destroyed whatever was superfluous. This strongly 
eilcoufaged, atid fortified, Alexander in his design. 
Besides, by this time he was becoftie inflexibly se^ 

^46 For the various accounts of his death, see Arriari iv., Q. Curt. 
viii. 81., Jtistin xv. 3., Diog. Laert. Life of Arist. v. 5. Athenseus irif 
fbrtkis us, that he was carried about in an iron cage, in which he was 
Almost eateQ up by veririin ; and that he was at lasft thrown to a lion^ 
to be deroured. The subjoined renldrk of Peniaratus occurs before 
ia this Life, p. 300.* 
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vere in pmiishing offences. Menander, though onff 
of his friends, he put to death, for having refused to 
stay in a fortress, of whieh he had given him the 
charge ; and one of the barbarians named Osodates, 
who had rebelled against him, lie shot dead with an 
arrow, 

About this time a siieep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfect form and colour of a tiara upon it's head, on 
each side of which were testicles. Regarding tlie 
prodigy with horror, he employed the Chsildseans '", 
■>vho attended hiin for such purposes, to purify him 
by their expiations. Upon this occasion, he told his 
friends, " That he was more troubled on their ac- 
*' count, than his own ; for he was afraid that, after 
?* his death, fortune wonld throw the empire into the 
*• hands of some obscure and feeble man," A better 
omen, however, quickly dissipated his fears. A 
Macedonian named Proxenus, who had the charge 
of the king's equipage, on opening the ground near 
the river Oxus in order to pitch his master's tent, 
discovered a spring of a gross oily liquor '"* ; which 
after the surface was taken off became perfectly 
clear, and neither in taste nor smell differed from 
real oil, nor was inferior to it in smoothness and 
brightness of colour, though there were no oHves in 
that country. It is said, indeed, that the water of 
the Oxus is of so unctuous a quality, as to make the 
skins of those who bathe in it smooth and shining'*'. 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Anti- 

'■■' Among llie Chaldcii 
originated ; tfnti tJiey wcr 
tlietn.* 

'*^ Strabo, xi,, ascribes the same properties to ihe ground neat 
the river Ochus. Tlie Ochus indeed and the Oxus miite their 
streams, and Sow together into the C asp ion sea. (L.) Eiistathiui 
(on Dion, Pcricg.) and Arrian iv, specify two fountains, as being 
near each other, one of water and the olber of oil.* 

'*? Piinv infurnis us, that the surface of tlicse riven was a con- 
sistence ot'aalt, and that the waters flowed under itasttodcr a crust 
of icti. This salt- consistence he imputes to the defluxions from ttw 
neighbouring mountains, but he says nothing itbuut the urn 
quality mentioned by Plutarch. (H.N. xxxi-) 



IE, chiefly, these kinds of lustrations had 
, of course, very efcilful in performing 
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pater, that he was highly delighted with tins inci- 
dent, and reckoned it as one of the happiest pre- 
sages, which the gods had afforded him. The sooth- 
sayers represented it as a token that the expedition 
woidd prove a glorious, but at the same time a la- 
borious and difficult one, because heaven has given 
men oil to refresh them after their labours. Accord- 
ingly, he met with great dangers in the battles whic'h 
he fought, and received very considerable wounds.. 
But his army suffered most from the want of neces- 
saries, and from the climate. For his part, he was 
ambitious to show that courage can triumph over 
ibrtune, and magnanimity over force: He thought 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to 
the daring "". Pursuant to this opinion, when he 
besieged Sisimethres upon a rock '" extremely steep 
and apparently inaccessible, and observed his men 
greatly discouraged at the enterprise, he asked Ox- 
yartes, " Whether Sisimethres were a man of spirit ?" 
And being answered, " That he was a complete 
" dastard -," he said, " You inform mc that the rock 
" may be taken, since there is no strength in it's 
** defender." In fact, he found means to intimidate 
Sisimethres, and made himself master of the fort. 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place 
equally steep, among the young Macedonians who 
were to give the assault, was one called Alexander ; 
and the king took occasion to say to him, *' You 
** must behave gallantly, my friend, in order to do 
*' justice to your name." He subsequently learned, 
that the young man fell as he was gloriously distin- 

»i° One oftheMSS. instead of iB7A>(.<i(,has ■Isa.u.hk, in which c 
Ae latter member of the semeuce should be Tendered, ' nor secure 
to cowards.' 

'i' This Strong hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo saj's, it 
was filleen furlongs high, as many in compass, and that the top was 
a fertile plain capable of maintaining five hundred men. It was ii) < 
Bactriana, that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of Ox-, 
yartes. (L.) For the varieties in the names of this, and the two 
{After strong fortresses of Arimazes and Aorous, taken by Alexai^ 
■AST, BceQ. Curt, vii. 2,,v,ii.2, 11., &«.* 
J 
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cuishing hi(B5elf, and he was deeply coneeenid ^ 
tbe event. 

Whep \te sat dpwn before Nysa"% the Macedo- 
nians made SDine difficulty of advancing to the at- 
tack, on account of the depth of the river >vbici» 
washed It's walls; till Alexander said, " WJiat a. 
" wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim i" and 
was going to fqrd it with his shield in his hand. 
After the first assault, while the troops were refresh- 
ing themselves, embassadors canie with ^n offer tp 
Capitulate ; and, along with thcrn, deputies frpm. 
SQme other places. They were si+rprised tp see hi® 
iq ^rmour, without any pomp or ceremony ; aad 
their astoni^hipent increased, when he bade th$ 
qldest pf the embassadors, pained Acnphis, take iliB 
pillow which h^d bee(i broiight for himselK Apil- 
piiis, struck with a benignity of reception so far bft 
yond his hopes, asted, " What they must do to be 
'f^^mitted irjtq his friendship [" Alexander answeN 
e^, •' They must appoint you their governor, and 
" sei^d me a hundved of their best men fpr hostageg." 
Acuphis smiled at this, and said ; " I should govern 
*' better, if you would ^ke the wprst, instead of tb« 
" best." 

The dominions of Tai^iles in India'*', it is said, 
■were as large as Egypt : they aferded likewise e^l- 
celle^t pasturage, and were in every respect mpst 
productive. As he \ya.s a man of cousunmiate prxt* 
d^ce, he \ya4ted uppn Alexander, and ai'ter tbe 
first cp;i;ipliraents thus address^ W^J ■ " Wh^t qc- 
*' casion is there for wars between you and me, i| 
" you arc not come to deprive us of our water and 
** the other necessaries of lite ; tljie only things fer 
*' which reasonable men will take up arms ? A& to 



• Nj'^sa,' and 



>s' ArrJv) calls 
historian places it 
by DionysiuE or Bacch: 
hod, Nerg. 

" •'» Between the Indus and the Hydaspes. (Strabo xy.J 
was the common name of the princes of tliateounfry. 



does the Vulcob. MS. Th*l 

, and addii, ihnt it ma^ built 

Hcuce it had tlie name of Oionysiopolifi 



;Co)4 ap4 l^^ti^ avd other po$3«$$ic>iiS9 if I am richer 

than you, I am willing to oblige you with pirt^ 

if ][ l^tp pQor^r, I h|iv§ tip objection to sharing in 

yopr bounty.'* Ch^rmh^ with his frankness, Alex-i 

(%4erti)pk him by the b^nd and answered, ^' Da 

• ypu thioH th«n, by all thi^ civility, to e9cape with- 

* put a ^enflict ? You arc much deceived , if you 
^ do, I will dwpute it with you to the last, but it; 
^* sb^ll bt i^ favours and benents ; for I will not iiave 
^^jirpu putdp me in generoaity.'' After having re- 
ceived great pre^enta from him therefore, and made 
liif(i greater in return ^^^ he said to him one even* 
ing ; '^ I drink to you» Tallies, and as sure as you 
'^ pkdg€ nif 9 you shall have a thousand talents.'^ 
Hia frie.liid9 were oflended at his giving away such 
ilDtQeiiSQ WiaSy hut it made many of the barbarians^ 
lofjik upon Iuhk with a kinder ej^e. 

The^ moist warlike of the Indians were accustomed 
tpr %ht; ibr pay« Upon this invasion, they defended 
IjbL^: ^ties which hired them with much vigour, and. 
Ale:i^an4^ suffered not a little from their exertions. 
T^ one of the cities he granted an honourable capi-^ 
((Ulatlou ; and yet he seised the mercenaries, as th^ 
W^iTO upon their march homeward, and put them all 
tfi the: $WOrd. Thift is the only blot in his military 
QOfPiduiet : all his other proceedinga were agreeable' 
tQ ^hie. laws of war^ and worthy of a king ^\ 

i[lm phik>sophers gave bun no lei^ trouble than 
Ijsiiit iVC^iSQ^ries, by eBd«^vouri»g to fix a mavk of 
ioi^my upon tho^e prinoes whod^lared for him, and 
lay Qi;Q^tii&g the free, nations to take up armaj for 

*s*, See Q. Curt. viii. 1?.* 

us It ii^»; jiifst SLTki lawfijJ^^ it %^mS| t^ go aliout hova^siDg and 
destroyhig those natJQns which had never offended .him, and updn 
which he had no claim, except that avowed by the northern harba-^ 
rmuf mhsB th^ entered Ita^y» vis. * that the weak nnist submit to 
the strOBg !' "Stiose barbavians,, indeed, were much honester men, 
fpr.^e|c Bad maother and a better plea; they went to seek bread. 
{%,) teidi^ thera. were olhev tvaits of barbarity toward- the con« 
clji^ion Qf.hi^Bai^, whiojli ^f^t€i. ba fauod^ detaded i^ M* de St. 
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which reason, he ordered many of them to be 
hanged. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of 
it in his own Epistles. According to them, the river 
Hydaspes was between the two armies ; and Po- 
Tus drew up his elephants on the banks opposite the 
enemy, with their heads towards the stream, to 
guard it. Alexander cansed a great noise and bustle 
to be made every day in his camp, that the barba- 
rians, beiug accustomed to it, might not be so ready 
to take the alarm *^*. This done, he took the ad- 
vantage of a dark and stormy night, with part ofbis 
io^ntry and a select body ot cavalry, to gain a Utile 
island in the river at some distance from the Indians. 
"When he was there, he and his troops were attacked 
by a most violent wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning. But notwithstand- 
ing this hurricane, in which he saw several of his 
men perish by the lightning, he advanced from the 
island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, swelled 
with the rain, had by it's violence and rapidity made 
a breach on that side, which received water enough 
to form a bay ; so that when he came to land, he 
found the bank extremely slippery, and the ground 
broken and undermined by tiie curreut. Upon tliis 
occasion, he is said to have uttered the celebrated 
saying; " O Atlienians, will you believe what dan- 
" gera I encounter, in order to secure your ap- 
" plauses^"?" The last particular we have from 
Onesicritus. Alexander himself only says, that they 
quitted their boats, and armed as they were, waded 



'5" See Frontin. i. 4., and Polyajn. iv. 3 • 

**' The love of fame has been well pronounced by Miltoq^ 
' The lost infirmity of noble minds.' 
but it is a motiTe, as Dacier olwerves, which neither Socrates^ 
Zeao, nor Epictetue, n'ould have approved; stilt less i» it to be 
coiumended by those, who believe in the gospel. Of such, as per- 
Curtn their great actions to be seen of men ; it has been prono aao>t 
by Chnst himselt^ ' Verily I saj' iinte voti, tUev have their n "^^^^ 
fMatt. vi. 2.)' 
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up the bretfch breast-high : and that, when thejr 
'were landed^ he advanced i^rith the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot; concluding that, if the 
^nemy attacked him with their cavalry, he should be 
much an overmatch for them, and that if they made 
a movement with their infantry^ his own would come 
up in time to receive them* Neither did he judge 
amiiss. The enemy detached against him a thousaind 
borse and sixty armed chariots, and he defeated 
them with ease. The chariots he took, and killed 
four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot 
• From this, Porus understood that Alexander him^- 
self had passed the river ; and he therefore brought 
up his whole army, except what appeared necessary 
to keep the rest of the Macedonians from effecting 
their p^sage. Alexander considering the force of 
the elephaats, and the enemy's superior numbers, 
did not choose to engage them in froiit, but attacked 
|he left wing himself*, while Ccenus according to his 
orders fell upon the right. Both wings being broken 
fell back upon the elephants in the centre, and ral« 
lied there. The combat then became of a more 
mixed kind ; but was maintained with such obsti- 
nacy, that it was not decided till the eighth hour 
of the day '**. This description of the battle we 
have from tlie conqueror himself, in one of his 
Epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubits 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant upon 
which he rode was one of the largest, his stature and 
bulk was such, as to make him appear only propor-^ 
tionally mounted. This elephant, during the wnole 
battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity and 
his care of the king's person. As long as that prince 

«8 2 p. M. This victory was gained B. C. 327. (Diod. Sic. xvii. 
^.} About Porus' height there are difierent accounts. That in 
fhe tejLt is the lowest. Diod. Sic. ib. makes this giant of the ea^ 
five cubits high, and adds, that his chest was double the ordi- 
nary breadth, and that he darted his juvelin with the force of an en* 
gme!* 
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was able to fight, he defended him with greSt cou- 
rage, and repulsed all assailants ; and when he pw- 
ceived him ready to sink under the multitude of 
darts, and the wounds with which he was covered, 
to prevent his falling off, he kneeled down in the 
softest manner, and with his proboscis gently drew 
every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander astttd 
him, " How he wished to be treated ?" He an- 
swered, " Like a king." *' And have you noUiinjf 
" else to request ? " demanded Alexander. *• No, 
said he ; " every thing is comprehended in the 
" word ^ king.' " Alexander not only immediatdy 
restored to him his own dominions, which he was ta 
govern as his lieutenant, but annexed to them very 
extensive territories} for having subdued a free 
country, which contained fifteen nations, five thou- 
sand considerable cities'", and villages in pn^xw' 
tion, he bestowed it upon Porus. Another country^ 
thrice as large, he gave to Philip one of his fiiendsi 
who M'as also to act there as his lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porua, Bucephalus received 
several wounds '% of which he some time afierwarft 
died. This is the account, which iiKBt writer* give 
lis : But Onesicritus says, he died of age and fatjguf, 
for he was thirty years old. Upon this occasion, 
Alexander showed as much regret, as if he had lost 
a faithful friend and companion. He esteemed him, 
indeed, as such ; and built a city near the Hydaspes, 
near the place of his interment, which he called 
after him ' Bucephalia.' He is reported likewise to 
have built a citv, and called it ' Peritas,' in memory 
of a dog of tliat name, which iie had brought up and 

'.'9 Some transcriber seems to liave given us the number of inha- 
bitants in one city, as tlie number of cities. Arrian's account it 
this ; ' He took thirty-seTt-n cities, the least of which contained five 
thousand inhabitants, and several of them above ten. He took b1k> 
a great number of villages not less populous than the cities, and 
gave the 'govemmenl of the Country to Porus.' 

'^ Arrran v. states it as the- report of semS writers, that he wM 
killed by Porus" son in tiie engagement,* 
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vras vtrx ^^^d of. This psurticular, Sotio says, he 

had from Pbtamo of Lesbos '^'. 
: The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the 
Macedooiatts^ and made them resolve to proceed no 
ikrther in India. It was with difficulty that thej had 
deioated an enemy, who brought only twenty thou* 
sand fi>ot and two thousand horse into the field ; and 
they therefore opposed Alexander with great firm- 

' ncas^ when he insisted tliat they should pass the 
Qangea'^y which (they were informed) was thirty- 
two furlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred 
fifthoms. The opposite shore likewise, they under- 
stood, was covered with numbers of squadrons, bat- 
talions^ and elephants. For the kings of the Gran- 
darites and Pressians ^^^ were said to be there await- 
ing them,, with eighty thousand horse> two hundred 
thousand foot, eight thousand chariots, and six 
thousand elephants trained to war. Neither is this 
mimber at all magnified; for Androcottus, who 
XfiigneA not long afterward, made Seleucus a present 
at once of five hundred elep>hants, and with an army 
of six hundred thousand men traversed India^ and 
Goaquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at thiis refusal 
were such, that at first he shut himself up in his 

• 

161 Whowvotean Account of Alexander*8 Indian exploits. To 
tliis.Tcry animal Pollux most probably alludes v. 5., where he says 
that Alexander bought in India a dog, which was accustomed to 
flgfat with lione^ for a- hundred minae, &c,* 

. >^ The Gangei is the largest river in the three continents, the 
Indufr-tbe second, tlie Nile Uie third, and the Danube the- fourth. 
(L.) In Strabp*s time, a letter from Craterus to his mother was still 
extant, announcing Alexander's arrival on the banks of the Ganges, 
aadt the strange appearance of that river. But the rivers of the old 
worid ar€t mere st^reanis, when compared with tliose of America.* 

'*3 These, as it appears from Strabo (though Q. Curt., ix. 2., has 
Bftign&d; only one king to them- both) were two distinct nations ; 
and the capitalfof the latter -was Palibothra, which Robertson in aa 
eiaborale note, differing with great difGdcpcc from Major Rennell, 
proves to be the modern Allahabad, while Major R. endeavours to 
. mentiiy it with.Patna. (See Robertson'^' Hist. Disq« on India,' not. 
lAwi) Aodfpoottuft is by Justin xv, 4», and Atheawusi* If. caileii^ 
'•Smdlrafiottiw!* ... 
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tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, declaring 
*' He did not tliank the Macedonians in the least for 
" what they had done, if they would not pass the 
" Ganges ; for he considered a retreat, as an abso- 
" lute acknowledgement that he was overcome." 
His friends omitted nothing, that might comfort him; 
and at last their remonstrances, together with tbe 
cries and tears of the soldiers who were suppliants at 
his door, melted him, and prevailed upon him to re* 
turn. He first however sought to establish his fame, 
by many vain and ridiculous contrivances ; among 
which were arms much bigger than his men could 
use, and higher mangers and heavier bits than his 
horses required, left scattered up and down. He 
built also great altars "'■', for which the Prasians still 
retain much veneration, and their kings cross the 
Ganges every year to offer sacrifices upon them in 
the Grecian manner. Androcottus, who was at that 
time very young, had a sight of Alexander, and lie 
is reported to have frequently observed afterward, 
" That Alexander was within a very little of making 
*' himself master of the whole country ; with sucli 
*' hatred and contempt was the reigning prince re- 
" garded, on account of his profligacy of manners 
*' and the meanness of his birth." 

Alexander, in his march thence, formed a design 
to view the ocean ; for which purpose he caused a 
number of row-boats and rafts to be constructed, 
and in them fell down the rivers at his leisure. Nei- 
ther was this navigation unattended with hostilities. 
He made several descents by the way, and attacked 
the adjacent cities, which were all compelled to sub- 
mit to his victorious arms. He was very near being 
cut in pieces however by the Malli "'^ who are re- 

"■' For the particul.irs of these altars, see Diod. Sic. xvii, 96., 
Arrian vii., Plin. H. N. *i. 17., Pliilostr, Life of Apollon. ii. i% 
&c. Diod. Sic, likewise ib., am'. Q. Curt. in. 2., gives some account 
of the low-bom prince mentioned in the text • 

'^^ The scene of this adventure is not uniformly laid nmoDg the 
Mdli. But tbe whale of Alexander's return is so ably tnTeitieated 
by the very learned aud respectable Dr. Vincent, Deao of Weit- 
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presented as the most warlike people in India. He 
had driven, sgrne of tliem iroiu^ilie wall witli his mis- 
sive weapons, and was the fir^tr'man to ascend. But, 
soon after he liad reached the" top, the scaling-ladder 
broke. Pindjng liimself and his small party "* much 
■galled by the darts of, the barbarians from below, lie 
poised himself, and leaped down into the midst of 
the enemy. By good ibrtune he fell upon his feet; 
and the barbarians were so much astonished at the 
flashing of his arms, as lie carae down, that they 
thought they beheld lightning or some supernatural 
splendour issuing from his body. At first, there- 
fore, they drew back and dispersed. But when they 
had recollected themselves, and saw Iiim attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked iiim hand 
to hand, and notwithstanding the valour with which 
he fought, wounded him through his armour witb 
their swords and spears. One of them, standing far- 
ther off", drew an arrow witli such strength, that it 
made it's way through his cuirass, and entered the 
ribs under the breast. The force of it was so great, 
that he shrunk and bent upon his knees, and the 
barbarian ran up with his drawn cimitar to despatch 
him. Peucestas and Limnstus '"' placed tiiemselvea 
before him ; but the one was wounded, and the 
other killed outright. Peucestas the survivor was 
still making some resistance, when Alexander re- 
covered himself, and laid the barbarian dead at hia 
ieet. He received however fresh wounds, and at 
last such a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to support himself against the 
wall, and there stood with his face toward the ene- 

luinstcr, in hjs ' Voyage of Nearchus,' that the editor muBt refer 
to it generally, as leaving few or no dilRculLics in the remaining 
short part of Alexander's life uiiBolved,* 

i66 xhe word oAi/«f ti implies, that he was not quite alone : and it 
ai>pearG immediately uHerward, that he was no):. 

' "■' Q. Curt calls him ' Timieua.' Arrian, Died. Sic, and Q. 
Curt, claim for Peucestas, whom vre huve seen in the Life of Eu- 
menes, pp. 60. 62. behaving himself bu jsequently ii 
manner, the exclusive hguour of this pcriLoua interposition. 
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my. The Macedonians, wTi6 by tfiii tifti« frsa ffl* 
teretl, gathered about him, and carried him oflfto 
his tent. 

His senses iiad forsaken him, and it was cufr^ntfy 
reported in the army, that he WaS dedd. Whert 
they had with great difficulty aaw^d cHF the sh^ of 
the arrow, which was of wood, and with crfual froft- 
tie had taken off his ciiirass, they proceeded td ex- 
tract the head, which was three fingers broad Mi 
four long, and stuck fast in the bone. He faifttefl 
nnder the operatioil, and was very near expifirtffj 
"but, when flie head was drawn, he cdme tcv hifflSfilf. 
Yet, after the dawger was over, he stitr corf^mtH 
weak, and for a great while confined himself to i 
regular diet, attending solely to the cure of ^ 
wound. The Macedonians eonld not hear tfi'Mtt 
Jong deprived of the sight of theh- khvg: thefts 
sembled, therefore, tumultuously about Iifs HWA 
When he perceived this, he put ofi \m robey tfflfl 
made his appearance ; but, as soon' as he had StfCii 
ficed to the gods, he again retired. "When he waJ 
able to puraiie his jom-ney in a litter by fhe \Vatei'- 
side, he subdued a large tract of land, and many re- 
spectable cities. 

In the course of this expedition, he took fen of 
the Gymnosophists"'*, who had been princijialfy 
concerned in instigating Sabbas to revolt, and had 
involved the Macedonians in many other distresses. 
As these ten were reckoned the most acute and con- 
cise in their answers, he proposed to thenv the mosC 
difficult questions which coidd' be devised', anU iX 
the same time declared that he would put to deatK 



'** These philopoplipff, so called from tlieir goinfr nnteJ, were 
divided into two sects, tlieBmcIimniiianil the Gcntmili. The Brueh- 
mani were the most estepmed, because there was n cotisistency in 
their principles. Apuleiiis inrorras us, that not only the Bcholars, 
but the younger pujjils, iverc Dssembled about dinner-time, uiKlex- 
dmined what good they had done that <1ay ; and such as caulil not 
point oursoineact of hiinianily, or useful pursuit in wllicli theyHaii' 
Bfeen engaged, wert not allowed any dinner. See Strabo sV, '^ef 
had not, liowever, the nnme of Brachmani irt Alexander's- time. 
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the first who answered wrong, and afler him all 
the rest. The oldest man among them was to be 
judge. 

He demanded of the first, " Which were most nu- 
** merous, the living or the dead ?** He answered, 
" The living ; for the dead no longer exist ^^^** 

The second w^as asked, '' Whether the eartli, or 
" the sea, produced the largest animals ?** He an- 
swered, " The earth ; for the sea is part of it/' 

Tlie third, " Which was the craftiest of all ani- 
*' mals ?" " That,'* said he, " with which man is 
" not yet acquainted ^^V 

The fourth, " What was his reason for persuad- 
^* ing Sabbas to revolt?** " Because,** said he, " I 
** wished him either to live like a brave man, or to 
^ die like a coward ^^\** 

The fifth had this question proposed^ *' Which do 
** you think oldest, the day or the night ?** He an- 
swered, " The day, by one day.** As the king ap- 
peared surprised at this solution, the philosopher told 
him, ^^ Abstruse questions must have abstruse an- 
•' swers.*' 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he inquired, 
** What are the best means for a man to make hini- 
" self beloved?*' HerepKed, " If possessed of great 
•* power^ not to make himself feared.** 

xhe seventh was asked, " How a man might be- 
^ come a god ?** He answered, " By doing what it 

is impossible for man to do.** 



« 



'^ They did not hold the mortality, but the transmigration o£ 
the soul. 

170 This we suppose to mean man himself, as being ^ to himself 
unknown/ 

'7' One of theMSS. gires u3»a^« here, instead of xafxiw^. Then 
the sense will be, * Because I wished him either to live, or to die, 
with honour.' Which we cannot but prefer ; for he, who has regard 
enough for a man to wish him to live with honour, cannot be so en« 
tIobs as to wish him to die with dishonour. At the same time we 
agree with M. Du Soul, that 8om< archness is intended in most of 
the answers ; but what archness is there in this, as it is commonly 
translated, * Because I wished him either to live honourably, or to 
die miserably?* 

TOL. IV, Z 
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The eighth, " Which is strongest, life' or death ?' 
" Life," said he ; " because it bears so many evils," 

The last question which he put was, " How lon^ 
" is it good lor a man to live ?" " As long," replicil 
the philosopher, " as he does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give 
sentence. The old man said, " In my opinion, they 
" have all answered one worse than another." " If 
*' this is thy judgement," said Alexander, *' thou 
" shalt die first." " No," replied the philosopher; 
" not so, except you choose to break your word: 
" for }0U declared that the man, that answered 
" worst, should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dis- 
missed them. After which he sent Onesicritus, 3 
disciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages, who 
were of the highest reputation and lived a retired 
life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus 
informs us, that Calanus treated him with great ifl* 
science and harshness, bidding him strip himsetf 
naked '", if he desired to hear any of his doctrine; 
" You should not hear me on any other condition," 
said he, " though you came from Jupiter himself." 
Dandamis behaved with more courtesy ; and when 
Onesicritus had given him an account of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Diogenes, he said, " They appeared 
" to him to have been men of genius, but to have 
" lived with too passive a regard to the laws'"-'* 
According to others, he entered into no discourse 
with the messenger, but only inquired, " Why Ales- 
*' ander had taken so long a journey ?" Calanus, it 
is certain, was prevailed upon by Taxiles to go to 
Alexander. His true name was Sphincs ; but be- 
cause he addressed them with the word ' Cale,' 



"' From Strabo's account of thoM philoBophcrs (sv. ), it would 
appear ihat they were ofllie ascetic sect of \ogeys or Paudarams; 
and also that ihcy had some idea, corrupted by tradition, of Para- 
dise and tlie Fall.* 

"3 In opposition to the dictates of nature, snys M.Kicard,,||~ 
directed them forsooth to live more sitiiply, and to go naked.^ 
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which is the Indian form of salutation, the Greeks 
called him Calanus, This philosopher, we are told, 
exhibited to Alexander an excellent representatiou 
of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivelled hide bd- 
ibre him, and first trod upon it's edges. This he 
did all round ; and still as he trod on one side, it 
started up on the other. At last, he placed his feet 
upon the middle, and then it lay still. By this em* 
blem he showed him, that he ought to fix his resi- 
dence and plant his principal force in the heart of 
jhis empire, and not wander to it's extremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling ^own the 
rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, he em- 
l>arJced. and sailed to an island which he called Scil- 
loustis '^^, but others call it Psiltoucis. There he 
landed, and sacrificed to the gods. He likewise 
considered the nature of the sea, and of the coasts 
as far as it was accessible. And after haying besought 
heaven, " That no man might ever pass beyond the 
•* bounds of his expedition," he prepared to set out 
on his way back. He appointed Nearchus adoiiral 
and Onesicritus pilot of the royal galley, and ordered 
Lis fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right. 
With the rest of his forces he returned by l^nd, 
through the country of the Orites; in which he was 
reduced to such extremities, and lost such nu^ibers 
Qf men, that he did not bring back from India above 
a fourth pait of the army he entered it with, which 
was not less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers, 
bad diet, and excessive heats destroyed multitudes; 
but famine made still greater ravages. For it was a 
barren and uncultivated country ; the natives lived 
miserably, having nothing to subsist upon except a 
few scraggy sheep, which used to feed on the fish 
thrpwn up by the sea, and were consequently ex- 
tremely lean and very ill-flavoured. 

'74 Arrian vii. calls it * Cilluta.* Here they first observed the 
^bing and flowing of the sea, which caused them not a little suf« . 
prise. 

Z 2 
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With much difficulty he traversed this c(mntr}'it) 
sixty days, at thn end of which he arrived in Ge- 
drosia. There he found provisions in abundance; 
for, beside that the land is in itself fertile, the neigh- 
bouring princes and grandees sent him supplies. 
After he had given his army some time to refresh 
themselves, he marched in Carmania for seven dap 
in a kind of bacchanalian procession. His chariot, 
which was extremely magnificent, was drawn by eight 
horses. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, where he 
and his principal friends revelled day and night. Thh 
carriage was followed by many others, some covered 
with rich tapestry and purple hangings^ and others 
shaded with branches of trees fresh gathered and 
flonrishing. In these were the rest of the king's 
friends and generals, crowned with flowers, and ex- 
hilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen r 
single buckler, a helmet, or a spear ; but instead of 
them, cups, and flaggons, and goblets '". These 
the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other; some as they marched aloi^i 
and others seated at tables, which were placed it 
proper distances on the way. The whole country 
resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and witn 
the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This 
disorderly and dissolute march was closed by a verv 
immodest figure '", and with all the licentious ri- 
baldry of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had 
been present to carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace rf 
Gedrosia ''', he again gave his army time to re&eA 

See the Lifu a( Fftulus j-Emiiius, Vol. II. noL 



i (ill his notes upun Ai 
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{95).* 

•!* M. Ic Ft 
Etared the ger 
tnitteail uf tu^ 

'*7 ' Gedrosia' is certainly corrupt. 
* Carmania.' SmriXiw tignilies a capital 
Idee, because princes generally reEide 



) seenis to have re- 
reailing of tliis passagi', by proposing to tead, 
«icAiK or *ku«(. 

Wc slioutd probably read 

it)', us well ae a royal pa- 

■ r capilalp. (L.) Th» 



wbtde of this liceotiouc procession is denied by Arrian vi. at tolaily 
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tkemseWes, and cntcrtaincil tliem with feasts and 
public spectacles. At one of these, in which the 
chorusses disputed the prize of danciiig,lic appeared 
inflamed with wine. His favourite Uagoas '"% who 
happened to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit 
of ceremony, and seated himself by the king. The 
Macedonians expre.ssed their satisfaction with loud 
plaudits, and called out to the king to kiss him, with 
which he at last complied. 

At this place he was rejoined by Nearclms, who 
gave him so much pleasure by the account of his 
voyage, tJiat he formed a design to sail in person 
from the Euphrates with a large fleet, go round the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediter- 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose, 
he constructed at Thapsacus ''" a number of vessels 
of all kinds, and collected mariners and pilots. But 
the report of the difficulties which he had encoun- 
tered in his Indian expedition, particularly in his at- 
tack upon the Malli, his great loss of men in the 
country of the Orites, and the supposition that he 
would never return alive from the projected voyage, 
excited his new subjects to revolt, and stimulated 
his generals and governors of provinces to display 
their injustice, insolence, and avarice. In shoit, the 
whole empire was in commotion, and ripe for rebel- 
lion. Olympias and Cleopatra, leaguing against 
Antipater, had seized his hereditary dominions, and 
divided them between themselves. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedon. Intelligence of 
this being brought to Alexander, he said, " His mo- 
** ther had chosen rightly, for the Macedonians would 
' never bear to be governed by a woman.'' 
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unrounded, and indeed, considering tlie exiiausted state of the Ma- ^H 

cedonian army, perfectly incredible. Sac also M. de St. Croi^.* ^H 

"" This efieminaie creature had, previously, been in equal favour ^H 

witb Darius. How had Alexander at this time ^H 

' Fallen from liis higli estate ' ^H 

tcaoral purity ! Compare p. 20.^ ^H 

V9 A city of Syria, near the EtipliratCE.*^ j^H 
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In consequence of this unsettled state of things, 
he sent Nearchus again to sea, having determinetl 
to carry the war into the maritime provinces. In 
the mean time, he marched in person to chastise his 
lieutenants for their misdemeanors. Oxyartes, one 
of the sons of Abulites '", he killed with his own 
hand by a stroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid in 
■no provisions for him ; he had only collected three 
thousand talents in money. Upon his presenting 
this, Alexander bade him offer it to his horses ; and 
as tliey did not touch it, he said, " Of what service 
" will all this be to me ?" and immediately ordered 
him to be taken into custody. 

His first measure upon entering Persia was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancieut 
custom of the kings, who upon their return from 
any excursion to their Persian dominions, used to 
present every woman with a piece of gold "". For 
this reason several of them, we are told, made it a 
rule to return but seldom ; and Ochus never return- 
etl at all, but banished himself to save his money. 
Having found Cyrus' tomb '^"^ broken open, he put 
tile author of that sacrilege to death, though a na- 
tive of Pella and a person of some distinction. His 
name was Polyniachus. After he had read the epi- 
taph, which was in the Persian language, he ordered 
'it to be inscribed also in Greek. It was as follows: 
'Oman! whosoever thou art, and whencesoever 
thou comest (for come, I know, thou wilt) I am 
Cyrus, the founder pf the Persian empire. Envy mo' 



'*'' Satrap of Susiana, who upon Darius' defeat 
vince with it's capital, Susa, into Alexander's liands. 
Aman ,ii.)» 

'*' This custom had been established by Cyrus, in compt 
as we learn from one of Plutarcli's Moral Treatises, to their c 
rageouB behaviour.* 

"' This, according to Strabo xvi. and Arrian vi., was in the i 
try of the Pasagftda;. The latter has preserved Aristobuiu! 
fcription of it, from which it would seem to have been much r 
than the epitaph implies ; the former imputes the sacrilege to d 
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not -the little earth, that covers my body/ Alexan- 
der was much affected by these words, which placed 
before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and 
the vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been dis- 
ordered a short time by the colic, desired to have his 
funeral-pile erected. He approached it on horse- 
back, offered up his prayers to heaven, poured the 
libations upon himself, cut off part of his hair^^ 
and threw it on the fire, and before he ascended the 
pile took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them 
to spend the day in jolHty and drinking with the 
king ; " For I shall see him,'* said he, " in a little 
*' while at Babylon.'* So saying, he stretched him- 
self upon the pile, and covered himself up. Neither 
did he move at the approach of the flames, but re- 
mained in the same posture till he had finished his 
sacrifice, according to the custom of the sages of 
his country. Many years afterward, another Indian 
did the same in the presence of Augustus Caesar at 
Athens ^^, whose sepulchre is shown to this day 
under the name of ' the Indian's Tomb.' 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral- 
pile, invited his friends and oflicers to supper ; and, 
in order to give spirit to the carousal, promised that 
the man who drank most, should be crowned for his 
victory. Promachus drank four measures of wine ^% 



^•3 As some of the hair used to be cut from the forehead of vic- 
tims. (L.) See Horn. 11. xix. 254., Odyss. xiv. 422. An account of 
this Indian suicide is given by Arrian vii., Diod. Sic. xvii. 107., 
^lian V. 6. He had attained the age of seventy-three years. See 
also references to his prediction in Cic- dc Div. i. 23., and Val. Max. 
i.8.» 

'®* B. C. 21. This Indian was in high health at the time: his 
name, according to Dio. liv., was Samarus ; but Strabo calls him 
Zarmanochegus.* 

'^5 About fourteen quarts. The ckoiis was 6-^ pints. (L.) See 
the Table, Vol. I. Athenaeus x. 10., after Chares, states that there 
were three prizes proposed (of sixty, thirty, and ten minsa re- 
spectively) for the first, second, ana third drinkers ; and that of 
these brutal competitors thirty-five were lefl dead on the spot, aa^ 
five more died soon afterward in their tents !^ 
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and carried oft' the crown, which was worth a talent, 
but he survived it only three days. The rest of 
the guests, as Chares informs us, drank to such a 
degree, that forty-one of them lost their lives, the 
weather having set in extremely cold during their 
intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends 
to Persian ladies. He himself set them the exam- 
ple, by taking Darius' daughter Statira to wife, and 
then distributed among his principal officers the vir- 
gins of the highest quality. As for those Macedo- 
nians, who had already married in Persia, he made 
a general entertainment in commemoration of their 
nuptials '*". Not fewer than nine thousand guests, 
it IS said, sat down to table, and yet he presented 
each with a golden cup tor performing the libation. 
Every thing else was conducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence ; he even discharged all their debts: so that 
the whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight 
hundred and seventy talents. 

An officer who had but one eye, named Antigenes, 
fraudulently put himself upon this list of debtors, and 
produced a person, who declared that he was so 
much in his books. Alexander paid the money ; but 
having subsequently detected the knavery, he an- 
grily forbade him the court, and took away his com- 
mission. There was no fault to be found with him, 
as a soldier. He had distinguished himself in his 
youth under Philip, at the siege of Perinthus, where 
he was wounded in the eye with a dart discharged 
from one of the engines ; and yet he would neither 
suffer it to be taken out, nor quit the field, till he 
had repulsed the enemy, and forced them to retire 
into the town. This poor wretch could not bear the 
disgrace, which he had now brought upon himself} 

iPA pQp gn account of the magnitlcence of these nuptials, sec 
.T.\\aa viii> 7- Alexander (we Hte told by Arrian vii.) had already, 
bc'biiic Uoxtina, married Parysiitis the ynungcst daughttr of Kiiig 
Ochiis. From hie connexion with Statira iiie kings of Balaj 
derived themselvts in the time of Macco Polo, i, 
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"his grief and his despair were so Immoderate, that it 
-vvas apprehended he would put an end to his lifCi' 
To prevent this catastroplie, the king forgave hiin^ 
and ordered him to keep the money. 

The thirty thousand boys, wiioin he had left un» 
der proper masters, were now grown so much, and 
made so handsome an appearance, and (what was of 
more importance) had gained such an activity and 
address in their exercises, that he was liighly de™ 
lighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness 
to the Macedonians, who were apprehensive that 
the king would have less regard for themselves. 
When he gave the invalids theretijre their route to 
the sea, in order to their return, the whole army 
coiifiidered it as an injurious and oppressive measure : 
'' He has availed himself," said they, " beyond all 
' propriety, of their services ; and he now sends 
" them back with disgrace, and turns them upon 
'' the hands of their country and their parents, 
' in a very ditttirent condition from that in which he 

* received them. AVhy docs not he dismiss us all? 

* Why does not he reckon all the Macedonians ia-- 
' capable of service, now he has procured this body*, 
' of young dancers? Let him go with them, aud*-; 
' conquer the world." j 

-Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with reproaches ; and ordering them 
**ff^ took Persians for his guards, and tilled up 
other offices with them. When they saw their king 
siirrounded by these new attendants, and themselves 
^^ected and spurned with dishonour, tliey were 
^*"^atly humbled, bewailed to each other their hard 
*^te, and became almost frantic with jealousy and 
^*^§er. At last recovering their senses, they re- 
paired to the king's tent without arms, in one thin 
S^-Tinent only, and M-ith tears and lamentations de- 
'^^^ered themselves up to his vengeance; desiring, 
■^Bt he would treat them as ungratetid men deserved. 
Their complaints sotlened him, but he would not 
** l>pear to hearken to them. They stood two days and 
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nights, bemoaning themselves in this mamtee^a 
calling for their master. On the third day, he came 
out to them ; and, when he saw their forlorn condi- 
tion, he wepfa longtime. After a gentle rebuke 
for their misbeiiaviour, he condescended to converse 
■with them more freely, and such as were disabled 
he sent away with magnificent presents. At the 
same time, he signified his pleasure lo Antipatef, 
that at all public diversions they should have flie 
most honourable seats, and wear chaplets of flowen 
in the theatres ; and that the children of those, who 
had lost their lives in his service, should have their 
fcthers* pay continued to them. 

"When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had 
despatched tlie most urgent affairs, he again em- 
ployed himself in the celebration of games and other 
public solemnities ; for which purpose three thou- 
sand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, werevoy 
usefid to hira. But, unfortunately, in the midst w 
this festivity, Hephsstion fell sick of a fever. 

As a young man, and a soldier, he could not bw 
to be kept to strict diet : and seizing the opportu- 
nity of dining, when his physician Glaucus was gone 
to the theatre, he ate a roasted capon, and drank a 
cooler full of wine ; in consequence of which he 
grew worse, and died a few days afterward. 

Alexander's griet] upon this occasion, exceeded 
all bounds. He immediately ordered the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have their share 
in the mourning, and with the same view he pulled 
down the battlements of the neighbouring cities"". 
Tiie poor physician he crucified. He forbade the 
iiute, and all other music, in his camp tor a long 
time. This continued till he received an oradc 
from Jupiter Ammon, injoining him to revere He- 

"1 Only of Ecbatana, if we may (rust yElinri vii. 8., whew ha 
faTourite had expired. See aUo Arrian vii., who contradicts oiudi 
of this account of his grief, as exaggerated ; though, in wlmi rc^nl> 
the horses, &e. lie might be defirous of imitating the Pcrsiir '" 
toow. Sec the Life of Ari slide?, Vol. IJ. and not. (i3.)» 
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pliaestion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god"": 
upon which, he sought to relieve his sorrow by hunt- 
ing, or rather by war; for his game were men. In 
this expedition he conquered the Cussaeans, and put 
ill who had attained years of puberty to the sword. 
This he called a sacrifice to Hephaestion's manes ! 

It was his intention to lay out ten thousand talents 
Apon his tomb, and other monumental ornaments ; 
ind he was anxious that this expense, enormous as 
t was, should be exceeded by the workmanship, as 
wrell as the design. He therefore desired to have 
Stasicrates for his architect, whose genius promised 
n happy boldness and grandeur and sublimity in 
•Tery thing that he planned. This was the man 
Brho had told him, some time betbre, that Mount 
Athos in Thrace was perfectly capable of being ctit 
into a human figure ; and that, if he had but his or- 
ders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and the most conspicuous in the world : 
a statue, which should have a city with ten thousand 
inhabitants in it's left; hand, and a river flowing to 
the sea with a strong current in it's right ^^^. Alex- 
ander did not however embrace the proposal, though 
he was at that time busying himself with his archi- 
tects, in contriving and laying out even more ab- 
surd and extravagant designs. 

As he was advancing toward Babylon, Nearchus, 
having returned from his expedition on the ocean 
and come up the Euphrates, declared that he had 
met with some Chaldaeans, wiio were strongly of 



^^^ Afler this, he so far resented all appearances, of grief upon 
Hephsestion's account, tliat Lucian Um th Lh^ pu^u^ Tri^tvu* ^x^aXvj 
Informs us, he was on the point of throwing Agathocles to a liori, 
merely for having sited a few tears as he passed by his tomb. This 
itory however, being wholly unsupported by other writers, M. de 
St. Croix treats as apocryphal. The people, mentioned below, are 
by Arrian vii., and Diod. Sic. xv.ii, 3,, called * Cosseians ;' but nei- 
ther of those historians mentions the sanguinary and improbable 
Biassaere here recorded * 

'^ He built also Alexandria, and rebuilt the temple of Diana at 
Ephesqs,^ 
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opinion that Alexander sliould not enter that dtr, 
But he slighted the warning, and continued his 
march. Upon his approach to the walls, he saw a 
great number of crows fighting, some of which fell 
dead at his feet. Soon after this, being inibnned 
that Apollodorus governor of Babylon had been sa- 
crificing, in order to consult the gods concerning 
him, he sent for Pythagoras the soothsayer'*"; and, 
as he did not deny the fact, he asked him how the 
entrails of the victim appeared. " The liver," Py. 
thagoras answered, " was without a head." ** A 
" terrible presage, indeed !" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras, however, go with impunity ; but he 
began to be sorry, that he had not listened to Near- 
chus. He lived mostly in his pavilion without the 
walls, and diverted himself with sailing up and down 
the Euphrates. I'or tliere had occurred several other 
ill omens, which caused him considerable distuilh 
ance. One of the largest and handsomest lions, kept 
in Babylon, was attacked and kicked to death by an 
ass. He had stripped one day for the refreshroeni 
of oil, and to play at ball : at the conclusion of the 
sport the young men who played with him, going ta 
fetch his clotiies, beheld a person sitting in proibund 
silence upon his throne, dressed in the royal robes, 
and with the diadem upon his head. They dennmt 
ed who he was, and it was a long time before be 
would give them any answer. At last, recoveriifi 
his senses, he said; " My name is Dionysius, and! 
*' am a native of Messcne. In consequence of the 
" institution of a criminal process against me, I Jdl 
" ihat place, and embarked for Babylon. There I 
" have been kept in confinement a long time. But 
" this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and 
** broke my chains ; after which he conducted me 
" hither, and ordered me to put on thifc robe and 
*' diadem, and sit here in silence." 

"I" Brodier of Apollodnrus, as we learn from Arrian ib, 04 
Piod. Sic. xvii. 116. The latter hibtorian givts us a great J 
other presages, equiilly terrible !• 
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After the man had thus explained himself, Alex- 
ander by the advice of his soothsayers put him to 
leath. But the anguish of his mind increased ; on 
^nehand, he almost despaired of the support of hea« 
/en, and on the other, he distrusted his friends. 
Ele was most afraid of Antipater and his sons ; one 
>fwhom, named lolaiis ^^S was his cup-bearer; the 
>ther, named Cassander, had lately arrived from 
MEacedon, and happening to see some barbarians 
prostrate themselves before the king, like a man ac- 
customed only to the Grecian manners and a stran- 
ger to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh* 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by 
Lfae hair, and with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. Cassander subsequently attempted to vin- 
dicate his father against bis accusers, which greatly 
irritated the king. " What is this talk of thine ?*' 
laid he. '^ Dost thou think that men, who had suf- 
^* fered no injury, would come so far to adduce a 
" false charge ?" " Their coming so far,'* replied 
Cassander, ^^ is an argument that the charge is false, 
^ because they are at a distance from those, who are 
** able to contradict them." At this Alexander 
smiled, and said, " These are some of Aristotle's 
** sophisms, which are equally conclusive on either 
•* side of the question. But be assured, if these men 
** have had the least injustice done them, I will make 
•* you repent it.*' 

This and other menaces left such a terror upon 
Cassander, and made so lasting an impression upon 
his mind, that many years afterward, when he was 
king of Macedon and master of all Greece, as he 
was walking about at Delphi and taking a view of 
the statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is 
said to have struck him with so much horror, as to 

191 Arrian and Curtius call him ^ lollas.^ Plutarch calls him 
* lolas' below. (L.) For Alexander's suspicion of Cassander, see 
Val. Max. i. 7. Plutarch is rather too compendious in what follows, 
as heisays nothing of any accusers of Antipater having arrived at 
Babylon.* 
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have made liim sliiver and shake in every joint; m-v^ 
it was with difficulty that he recovered from the ^rf- 
diness oi'bniiii, which it produced. 

When Alexander had once abandoned himselffff 
superstition, his mind was so worried by empty fears 
and anxieties, that he turned the least incideul, 
■which was in any respect strange and extraordinary, 
into a sign or a prodigy. The court swarmed with 
sacrificers, purifiers, and prognosticators; there they 
were all to be seen exercising their talents. So tn» 
it is, that though the disbelief of religion and con- 
tempt of things divine is a great evil, yet siiperstitioa 
is a greater. For as water gains upon low grounds '", 
so superstition prevails over a dejected mind, and 
fills it with fear and folly. This was now the case 
with Alexander. Upon the receipt however of some 
oracles concerning HcphiEstion, from the god whom 
he commonly consulted, he dismissed his sorrows, 
and employed himself in festive sacrifices and entc-! 
tainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptq* 
ous treat, he went according to custom to refte^ 
himself in the bath, before he retired to rest. But 
in the mean time Medius came, and invited him to 
take part in a carousal, and he could not deny hin. 
There he drank the whole of that night and the itaxt 
day, till at last he found a lever coming upon htm. 
It did not however seize him as he was drinking the 
cup of Hercules '^% neither did he find a sudden 

■»' The text in this place is corrupt. For the soko of thoW 
readers, who have not Bryan's edition of tlie Greek, we givctft* 
emendation which the learned M. du Soul proposes i i Am-JSufHiuii 

ui «»& T« AAi*«'V AtJEnAHPOT, 

'93 Plutarch here seems to intend negativing tlip account given bj 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 117., and Q. Curt. x. i. The ' Cup of Herculesj* 
Xylander thinks, was only a cup drnnk in honour "bf tliat demi- 
god : but Alhcnmus xi. £., and Cicero Verr. vi., speak expressly of 
cups of this name, which tlie former in particular represents 3S 
having two handles and beiug very lat^e. In the same writec^;. 
9., and .£lian iii. 53., we have a. detail of the exi:csses of j" 
der's drinking-bouts,* 
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E>ain in his back, as if it had been pierced with a 
ipean These are circumstances invented by writers, 
i^ho thought the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy 
should be something affecting and extraordinary. 
Aristobulus informs us, that in the rage of his fever 
and the violence of his thirst he took a draught of 
i^ine, which threw him into a phrensy, and that he 
iied the thirtieth of the month Dassius *^. 

But, in his own journal, the account of his sick- 
less is as follows. ' On the eighteenth of the month 
Dassius, finding himself feverish, he lay in his bath- 
room. The next day, after he had bathed, he re- 
moved into his bed-chamber, and played many hours 
with Medius at dice. In the evening he again 
bathed, and after having sacrificed to the gods ate 
his supper. In the night, the fever returned. On 
the twentieth he also bathed, and after the custom- 
ary sacrifice sat in the bath-room, and diverted him- 
self with hearing Nearchus relate the story of his 
voyage, and all that was most observable with re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in 
the same manner : the fever increased, and he had 
a very bad night. The twenty-second, the fever 
was violent. He ordered his bed to be removed, 
and placed by the great bath. There he talked to 
his generals about the vacancies in his army, and 
desired that they might be filled up with experienced 
cflScers. On the twenty-fourth he was much worse. 
He chose, however, to be carried to assist at the 
sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that the princi- 
pal officers of the army should wait within the court, 
and the others keep watch all night without. On 
the twenty-fifth, he was removed to his palace on 
the other side of the river, where he slept a little, 
but the fever did not abate ; and, when his generals 
entered the room, he was speechless. He continued 
so throughout the whole of the following day. The 



*94 B. C. 824. At the age of thirty-two years, ten months^ and 
twenty-two days, of which he had reigned upward of twelve.* 
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Macedonians by this time, thinking that he i 
dead, cainc to the gates with loud clamours ; and 
threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all 
to pass unarmed by the bed-side. On the twenty- 
seventh, Python and Selcucus '^* were sent to the 
temple of Scrapis, to inquire whether they should 
carry Alexander thither, and the deity gave orders 
that he should not be removed. On the twenty- 
eighth, in the evening, he died.' These particulars 
are extracted, almost word for word, from his own 
Diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of 
his death ; but six years afterward (we are toH) 
Olynipias, upon sorae information given her, put a 
number of people to death ; and ordered the renaains 
of lolas, who was supposed to have administered 
the draught, to be dug out of his grave. Those who 
affirm tliat Aristotle atlvised Antipater to this horrid 
deed, and furnished him with the poison sent to 
Babylon, quote one Agnothemis as their author, 
who pretended to have had the story from king An- 
tigonus. The poison, they add, was a water of » 
cold and deadly quality "*, which distils from a rock 
in the territory of Nonacris ; and that they receive 
it, as they would do so many dew-drops, and keep 
it in an ass' hoof: it's extreme coldness and acri- 
mony being such, that it makes it's way through all 
other kinds of vessels. The generality, however, 
look upon the story of the poison as a mere &il\e', 
and they have this strong argument in their favour, 
that though on account of the disputes in which tlie 

'i> With some others according to Arrian vii. For Olympiia' 
■ui^ia&ry executiong, men tioned below, seeDIod. Sic. xix. II.* 

'9* Hence it was colled ' the Stygian Water.' NonaL-rb was i 
city in Arcadia. (L.) Herod, vi. 74'. A water equally dcleterioui 
was to be found in Theasaly, near Tempe, as we ai e told by Seneta 
Quosst Nat. XXV., and Plin. H. N. sii. 6+. See also Q. Curt. x. 
i4., who apparently comprehtiids Thessaly under the nanie ' M»- 
cedion.' Some sutliora for an ' ua" hosf read tliat of'aho^ 
' a mule. ^^ 
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ffreat officers were for many days engaged^ the body 
lav in a sultry place unembalmed^ it showed no sign 
dranjr such taint, but coiltitiued fresh and clear ^^. 

iloxana was now pregnant ^^, and therefore had 
great attention paid ner by the Macedonians^ But 
bfeitjig extrcmdy jealous of Statira, she laid a snate 
for her by a forged letter, as frotii Alexander ; arid 
having thus gotten her into her power, she sacrificed 
both her and her sister, and threw their bodies into 
a well, which she filled up with earth. In this mur- 
ther, Perdiccas was her accomplice. He now in- 
deed exercised the principal power, in the name of 
Arrhidaeus, whom he treated rather as a screen than 
as a king. 

Arrhidaeus was the son of Philip by a courtesan 
named Philinna, a woman of low birth. His defi- 
ciency in understanding was the consequence of a 
distemper, in which neither nature nor accident had 
anv share. For it is said, there was something ami- 
able and great in him, when a boy ; which Olym- 
Eias perceiving, gave him potions that disturbed his 
rain ''^. 

^97 Thirty days, according to ^lian xii. 64. : after which, on 
Aristander's announcing that the possession of the royal corpse 
would give stability to the kingdom where it was interred, Ptolemy 
by many stratagems got it conreyed to Alexandria (see also Diod. 
Sic. xix., Str^bo xvii., and Q. Curt, x.) ; and the conditorium of 
this great conqueror, if we admit the arguments adduced by Dr. 
Clarke in his * Tomb of Alexander,' is now in the British Museum.* 

'98 Her son, called Alexander, with his half-brother Hercules 
(the son of Barsine) and the two mothers, were put to death by 
Cassander. See Justin xv. 2., Diod. Sic. xix. 105., xx. 28. Phi- 
linna, mentioned below, was of Larissa. Just. xiii. 2. Her son 
Arrhidaeus (as the name, according to the correct Dr. Gillies, in 
his late work on the History of the Interval between Alexander 
and Augustus, ought to be written) took the appellation of Philip, 
and reigned six years ; at the expiration of which, Olympias get 
him put to death.* 

'99 Portraits of the same person, taken at different periods of 
life, though they widely differ from each other, retain a resemblance 
upon the whole. Ana so it fares, in general, with the characters of 
men. But to this remark Alexander seems to have been an ex- 
ception ; for nothing can admit of greater dissimilarity than that 
which at different times, and in different circumstances, entered 
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Into his disposition. He was brav^ and pusillanimous, merciful and 
pruel, modest and vain, abstemious and luxurious, rational and su* 
perstitious, polite and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Neir 
ther were these changes casual, or temporary : the stile of his cha- 
racter underwent a total revolution, and he passed from virtue to 
vice in a regular and progressive manner.! Munificence and pride 
were the only characteristics, which never forsook him. If there 
was anj vice, of which he was incapable, if was ayarice ; if any vir? 
. Jue, it was humility. 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 



SUiMMARY. 

•Enmity qfCasar and Sylla» Ccesar taken hy pirates ^ holds them in 
great contempt, and <iftenvard gets them crucified. His great turn 
for eloquence ; and popularity. He pronounces a Juneral pane- 
gyric upon his tvife ; and marries Pompeia. Places the images 
and trophies ofMarius in the Capitol : is elected chief pontiff. Ci- 
cero reproached Jbr having spared him, at the time of Catiline* s 
conspiracy. The senate, to counterbalance his potver, make a 
monthly distribution of bread-corn to the people. Clodius intro» 
duced into Pompeia*s house, at the celebration of the Mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. Ccesar divorces his tcjfe, and Clodius is acquitted, 
Ccesar* s conduct in Spain, of which province he had been appointed 
governor. He mediates between Pompey and Crassus ; and by 
their influence obtains the consulship. Disgraceful behaviour of 
Ccesar and Pompey : by Ccesar* s direction Cato is taken into cuS" 
tody, and immediately released. Summary of Ccesar* s successes in 
Gaul. Instances of the attachment of his officers and soldiers : hotv 
he loins their affection. His temperance: first expedition into 

1 Gauli second war against Ariovistus. He gains a complete vic- 
tory over him : defeats the Beiges : cuts in pieces the Nervii : prO" 
cures a grant of the government of Gaul for five years : makes 
war upon the Usipeies and Tenchteri ; ravages the country beyond 
the Rhine; passes over into Britain. Revolt in Gaul. He defeats 
Ambiorix. Vercingetorix rebels. Ccesar invests him in Alexia ; 
and defeats a large army, which advanced to it*s relief. Vercin" 
getorix surrenders. Commencement of the quarrel between Ccesar 
and Pompey. Pompey elected sole consul. Ccesar applies for ano- 
ther consuhhipy and for a continuance of his commission in Gaul. 
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Pompey's error, viifh regard to the levi/ing qftroopt. 
poses to lay down his arms, on condition that Pompey doa Ai 
same; lowers his demands ; sels<yffjhr Ariminum; and fakes poh 
session of it. Consternation excited in Rome. Pompei/ Imva 
that city. Dlfferent/eelings of it's inhabitants. Ctesar enttn Ui 
goes into Spain: sets oat in pursuit of Poinpey ; undertaliet l» 
cross to Brundusiitm in a smaU vessel. Distresses of hit arag. 
Pompey gains a victory, but neglects to improve it. Ceetar it- 
camps : and Pompey is unwillingly iiidticed to march ajter km. 
Abundance restored to Ccssar's troops. T/te armies in sight ofeaeh 
other at Pharsalla. Different presages. Arrangements of the (W 
generals. Ctesar gains the wcfory. His subsequent expreuusa 
and behaviour. Prediction of Cornelius. Caesar's tears on n- 
ceiving the signet of Pompey. Cleopatra orders herself to ht cm- 
veyed to Ctesar, as a bale of goods : he places her on the thTxaie jf 
Egypt. Rapidity of his Asiatic victories. Insoletue of Aat^, 
and his other fiiends. Ctesar passes over into Africa .■ Hit dittrai 
Jbr provisions. Jn one day he defeats three generals, tndtlitt 
their three camps. His motive for composing the ' Anti-Cda.' 
Census, proving the immense depopulation occasioned by the cttH 
vmrs. CtBsar defeats Pompey's sans in Spain ; is appoiiUed ptrft- 
tual dictator. IJis irreproachable conduct. He projects neioaif 
qttests, and other great undertakings ; reforms the calendar s iaaai 
general odium by his passion for the title if ' king.^ Anfcny i^ts 
Mm a diadem, luhich he refuses. Commencement of the conspiracy 
of Brutus and Cassi^is : Presages ominous of Ms death. Htffxt 
io the senate, nolviiiLilnnding various warnings ; is Jirst Kou»iei 
hy Casca, then slain by the rest of the conspirators. Brutut 
Cassius address the people. Popular ftiry against tlie ; 
Death of Cassiuij andofBruius. 
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When S^^lla had rendered himself mastd 
Rome', he endeavoured to make Cffisar repudiate 

, • Some im^ine, that the beginning of thiK Life is lost; but, it' 
they re-ptruse the Introduction to the Life of Alexundcr, thai no- 
tion will vanish. (L,) Plutarch indeed, hastening to more impor- 
tant matters, neglects giving any account ot' his youth (which was 
distinguished by nothing very memorable) as Saetonius, onil 
V. Pater. iL il., have also do&e in their re^ective coinposicioa!.* 
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Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, one of the late ty- 
rants ; and fiiuUiirj he coiihl not effect it, either oy 
hopes or by fears ', he confiscated her dowry. Ceesar, 
indeed, as a relation to Mariug, was naturally hos- 
tile to Sylla. Old Marios had married Julia, Cfesar'a 
aunt ; and therefore young Marius, his son by that 
marriage, was Cjesar's cousin-germ an. At first Sylla, 
amidst the vast number of proscriptions which en- 
gaged his attention, overlooked tnh enemy j but 
Cffiaar, not so content, offered himself to the people 
as a candidate for the priesthood ^, though he had 
not yet attained to years of maturity. Sylla, how- 
ever, exerted his influence against him, and he mis- 
carried. 

The dictator subsequently thought of having him 
taken off; and upon some of his friends remarking, 
that there was no need to put such a boy to death, 
observed, " Their sagacity was small, if they did 
*' not in * that boy' see many Mariuses." This say- 
ing being reported to Ciesar, he for a long time con- 
cealed himself, wandering up and down in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. Amidst his movements from 
house to house he fell sick, and upon that account 
was obliged to be carried in a litter. The soldiers 
employed by Sylla to search those parts, and to drag 
the proscribed persons fiom their retreats, one night 
fell in with him; but Cornelius*, who commanded 

' Ciesar would not make such a eacrifice to tlic dictator as had 
been made by Piso, who divorced his wife Annia at liis command. 
I'ompey likewise, far the sake of Sulla's alliance, divorced Antistia. 

1 Caxar gaiaed the priesthood, before Sylla was dictator. In the 
seventeenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Cossutia 
(though ^he was of a consular and opulent family) and married 
Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, by whose interest and that of Ma- 
i-ius he was created Flamen Dialis, or Priest of Jupiter. Sylia, 
ivlien absolute master of Rome, insisted upon his divorcing Corne- 
lia, and on his refusal deprived bim of that office. (Suet.- in Jul., 
and V. Pater, ii. 43.) 

-* I'faagita, a freedman of Sylla. This exaction Cfesar, upon hia 
attaining sovereign power, could never persuade himself to resenL 
(Suet. 7*.) The ' isle,' or rather isles, of Pharmncusa (for, ac- 
cording to Stq)[i. Byzant., there were two of that name) which are 
mentioned below, were near Salamis." 
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thorn, was prevailed upon by a bribe of two faI«itS 
to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, 
■where he craved protection from Nicoinedes the 
king. His stay, ho-.''ever, with him was not long. 
He re-embarked, aud was taken near the isle of 
Pharmacutia by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the passages with a number 
of galleys and other vessels. They required of him 
only twenty talents for his ransom. He laughed at 
their demand, as the consequence of their not know- 
ing whom they had in their possession, and pro- 
mised them iii\y. To raise the money, he despatched 
his aLtendants to different cities, and in the mean 
time remained with only a single friend ' and two 
footmen among these Cilicians, who considered mur- 
tlier as a trifle. C^sar however held tliem in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever he went to 
sleep; and order them to keep silence. He lived* 
thus among them thirty-eight days, as if they had. 
been his guards, rather than liis keepers. Perfectly 
tearless and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among tliem. He wrote poems 
and orations, and rehearsed them to tlicse pirates; 
and, when they expressed no admiration, he called 
them ' dunces and barbarians.' Nay, he often 
tlireatcned to crucify them. They were delighted 
with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank 
and Htcetious vein. But as soon as the money was* 
brought ti-om JV'Iiletus, and he had recovered his 
liberty, he manned some vessels in the port of that 
city% in order to attack these corsairs. He found 

s ' A phjraician,' says Suet. 5., wliiuli CasQubon well clcfeoiit; 
Ihuu^h maiiy critics tor meHicm would read amicus, a» the Roman 
phy«ictaiis wiiri! oot elevatod to tlie rank or society of gentlumcn 
till llie ensuing generation, wlien Augustus was cured of a daitger* 
oas illncfig by Antnnius Musa, The raiiaom, wc learn tVom V. IV 
terc ii. a., was advanced by the cities of Asia out of the public 
purse.* 

' Dacier rends ' Melos,' which was one oftlic Cyclades, t 
Jots not quote bis authority. 
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them still lyiog at anchor off the island, took most 
of tliein together with the money, and imprisoned 
them at Pcrganius. After which, he applied to 
Junius, who then commanded in Asia, because to 
him as pra'tor it belonged to punish them. Junius 
having an eye upon tlie money, which was a con- 
siderable sum, demurred about the matter; and 
CfiBsar perceiving his intention returned to Perga- 
mus, and crucilied all tlie prisoners himself, as he 
had often threatened to do at Pharmacusa, when they 
supposed him to be only in jest. 

Sylla's power now beginning to decline, Caesar's' 
friends pressed him to return to Rome. But he fii"st 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius the son 
of Molo ", who taught rhetoric there with great re-' 
putation, and was a man of irreproachable manners. 
Cicero, likewise, was one of his scholars. CiBsar 
is said to have had happy talents from nature for a 
pubUc speaker, and he did not want ambition to cul- 
tivate them, so that he was undoubtedly the second 
orator in Rome ; and he might have been the first, 
had he not rather chosen the pre-eminence in arms. 

' It should be ' Apollonius Mo!o,' not ' ApoUonioa the son of 
Molo,' According to .Suetonius, Co^ar liad studied under liiin at 
Home before this adventure of the piralen. In the Lile of Cicero, 
Plutarch falls into the same mistate. Thus fiirlJacier; and Hn- 
auld and other critics say the same. Yet Stralib {xiv.) informs us, 
that Molo and Apollonius were t^vo dilTerent men ; both howeveir 
ii;itives of Alabanda a city of Caria, both scholars of Menaclea the 
Alabtindian, and both professmg the same art at Rhodes; though'. 
Molo went thither later than Apollonius. who upon that sccount 
applied tu hini the phrase of Homer, oij/i ^mj». Cicero likeivise 
seems to distinguish them, calling one *Molo' and the other 
' Apollonius the Alabandian,' especial!^ in his De Oratoi-e (i.), 
Habere he introduces M. Antoniiis speaking of him thus i ' For this 
one thing, I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian ; though ho 
tuught for money, he did nut auiler any, whom he thought incapa- 
ble of making a figure a^ orators, to lose theii time and labour with 
liim ; but sent them home, exhorting them to apply themselves to 
that art, for which thej' were in his opinion the best qualified.' To 
E'olve this difficulty, we are willing to suppose with Uuauld, thai 
there were two Molos, coHlemBOrai'ies ; for the testimonies of Sue- 
tonius (Jul. iv.) and of Quintilian [xii. G.), that Ceesar and Cicero 
were pupils to Apolkmius Molo, can never he over-ruled. 
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Thus he never reached that pitch of eloqdenct^ ; 
■which his powers would have raised him, being en- 
gaged in those wars and political intrigues, which at 
kst gained him the empire. Hence it was, that sub- 
sequently in his * Anti-Cato,' which he wrote in an-- 
swer to a book of Cicero's, he desiied his readerSr 
*► Not to expect in the performance of a militaay 
man the stile of a complete orator, who had bestowao 
the whole of his time upon such etudiea," 

On Ills return to Rome, he impeached Dolabelb 
for misdemeanors in his government, and many cities 
of Gieece by their evidence supported the charge, 
Dolabella was acquitted. Ctesar however, in ac- 
knowledgement of the readiness which Greece had 
thown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution 
of Puhlius Antonius for corruption. The cause wm 
brought before Marcus Lucullus, pr^tor of Mace* 
don, and pleaded with so much energy by Caesar, 
that the defendant was forced to appeal to the tri- 
bunes of the people, alleging that he was not upon 
equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence, which iie displayed at Rome ia 
defending persons impeached, gained him a comi- 
derable interest, and his engaging address and con- 
versation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a degree of condescension, not to be expected 
from so young a man. At the same time, the Ube- 
raUty of his table and the magnificence of his ex- 
pense gradually increased his power, and brought 
him into the administration. Those who envied him 
imagined, that his resources would soon fail, and 
therefore at first made light of his growing popub- 
rity. But when it had sprung up to such a height 
that it was scarcely possible to destroy it, and plainly 
tended to the ruin of the constitution, they disco- 
vered too late, that no beginnings of things however 
small are to be neglected ; because continuance ren- 
ders tliem great, and tiie very contempt, in which 
they are held, enables them to gain irresistible sway. 

Cicero seems to have been the first, who suspected 
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something formidable from the flattering calm of 
Caesar's political conduct, anil under the fimiles of 
his benignity detected his pernicious intentions. " I 
*' perceive," said the orator, " an inclination forty- 
'* ranny, in all that he projects and executes ; but, 
" on the other hand, Aviien 1 see him adjusting his 
** hair u'lth so mncli exactness, and scratching his 
" head witb one finger*, I can hardly believe that 
** such a man can conceive so vast and fatal a design 
*' as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth." 
This, however, was an observation made at a much 
later period than that, of which we are now writing. 

The first proof, which he had of the affection of 
the people, was when he obtained a tribuneship in 
the army in preference to his competitor Caius Popi- 
]ius. The second, however, was more remarkable: 
It was on his pronouncing from the Rostrum the 
funeral oration of his aimt Julia, the wife of Marius, 
in which he failed not to do justice to her virtue. 
At the same time he had the hardiness to produce 
the images of Marius, which had not been seen be- 
fore during Sylla's administration, Marius and all hi» 
adherents having been declared enemies to the stqte. 
Upon this, some began to raise a clamour against 
Csesar ; but they were soon silenced by the acclama- 
tions and plaudits of the people, expressing their ad- 
miration of his courage in having brought back Ma- 
rius' honours after so long a suppression, and raised 
them as it were from the shades below. 

it had been the custom in Home, for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics ", but not the 

" Tbiji, as before obiiei'vcd ia tjie Life of Pompey, (p. i 
64'.) was the establiEhud mark of an unnianty charai 
the ■epigrammatist ; 

qui iligilo caput una 

Scalpil, quid credis hivK siliivelie? Viraii. 
And the satirist ; 

Qui digilo sca!pimt nno caput.* 
9 Ever since their generous contribution to tlie g 
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young. Cfesar first broke through it, by |H<<nHWlM' 
ing one upon his own wife, who died in iier prime. 
This contributed to fix him in the affections of his 
coimtryinen : they sympathised with him, and con- 
sidered him as a man of great good-nature, and one 
■who had the social duties deeply at heart. 

After the funeral of his wlte, he went out quffistor 
into Spain '^ with Antistius Vetus the prajtor, whom 
he honoured all his life afterward ; and, when he 
came to be praitor himself, he acknowledged the 
favour by selecting Vetus' son for his qujestor. Wlien 
that commission was expired, he took Pompeia " to 
his third wife ; having had a daughter [Julia] by his 
first wife Cornelia, whom he subsequently gave ill 
marriage to*Pompey the Great. 

Many people, who observed his prodigious ex. 
pense, tliouglit that he was purchasing a short and 
transient honour very dearly ; when, in fact, he wai 
gaining the chief objects of his ambition at a small 
price. He is said to have been thirteen hundred ta- 
lents in debt, before he obtained any public employ- 
ment. When he had the superintendence of the 
Appian Road, he laid out considerable sums of his 
own money ; and, when a;dile, he not only exhibited 
tliree hundred and twenty ])air of gladiators '-, but 
in the other diversions also of the theatre, iu the pro- 
cessions and public entertainments, he tar outshone 
tlie most ambitious that had gone before him. TItese 
things attached the people to him so strongly, that 
every one sought for new honours and offices, to re- 
compense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state; that of Sylla, 
which was the strongest, and that of Marius, 



with the Gauls for the ransom of that city, A. C. 360. 

Liib of CamiUuB, Vol. I. not. (21.) 
"> See Veil. Palerc. if. 43. 

" Daughter of Q. Pompoy, and grand- daughter of Sylla.* 
"■ And these (as Suetonius informs us) were fewer, tbrouj 

envj' of his enemies, than he iind originally intended.* 
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was in a low and broken condition. It was Caesar's 
study to raise and revive the latter. In pursuance 
of this intention, when the exhibitions jvhich he 
gave as aedile were in their highest reputation, he 
caused new images of Marius to be privately made, 
together with a representation of his victories adorned 
with trophies, and one night placed them in the 
Capitol. Next morning, these figures were seen 
glistening with gold, of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, and bearing inscriptions which declared thC; 
achievements of Marius against the Cimbri. The 
spectators were astonished at the boldness of the 
man, who had erected them ; neither was it difficult. 
to know, who he was. The report spread with the 
utmost rapidity, and the whole city assembled to see- 
ttiem. Some exclaimed, that " Caesar plainly affect-- 
" ed the tyranny, by openly producing those ho- 
" nours, which the laws and decrees of the state had 
" condemned to oblivion. This,*' they said, " was 
done to try the people, whom he had prepared by 
his caresses ; whether they would suffer themselves 
to be entirely caught by his venal benefactions,: 
and let him play upon them, and introduce what 
innovations he pleased/' On the other band, the. 
partisans of Marius encouraging each other ran to 
the Capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo with 
their plaudits. Some of them even wept for joy, at 
the sight of Marius' countenance. They bestowed 
the loudest encomiums upon Caesar, and declared 
that he was the only relation worthy of that eminent . 
man. 

The senate was assembled upon the occasion ; and 
Lutatius Catulus, a person of the highest reputation 
in Rome, rose and accused Csesar. In his speech 
against him, was this memorable expression ; " You 
*' no longer attack the commonwealth by mines, but 
*' by open battery." Caesar however defended his 
cause so well, that the senate decided in his favour : ^ 
and his admirers, still more elated, desired him to 
keep up a spirit of enterprise, as he might g^in every 
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thing with the consent of the people, and easily be- 
come the first niHn in Rome. 

Amidst, these transactions died MetcUns, the chief 
pontiff*. The office was sohcited by Isatiricus and 
Cattilus, two of the most illustrious men in the city, 
and of the greatest interest in the senate. Never- 
theless, Csdar did not shrink from the contest, but 
presented himself to the people as a candidate. The 
pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed 
nearly equal; and Catulus, who on account of hii 
superior dignity was most uneasy about the event, 
sent privately to CiEsar and offered him targe Bamt 
on condition that he would desist from his high par- 
suit. But he answered, " lie would rather borrow 
" still largfer sums, to enable him to stand the stmg- 

When the day of election came, Caesar's mother 
attending him to the door Avith her eyes bathed in 
tears, he embraced her, and said ; " My dear nro* 
" ther, you will see me this day either chief pontiff, 
** or an exile." There never was any thing more 
strongly contested ; the suffrages, however, gaveil 
to Ca-sar. The senate, and others of the principal 
citizens, were deeply alarmed at this success, appre- 
hending that he would now urge the people into all 
kinds of licentiousness and misrule. Piso and Catu- 
lus therefore blamed Cicero exceedingly for having 
spared CfEsar, wlien Catiline's conspiracy gave him 
an opportunity of taking him off. Catiline, whose 
intention was not so much to make alterations in tlie 
constitution, as entirely io subvert it and throw all 
into confusion, upon some slight suspicions appear- 
ing against him, had quitted Konie before tiie whole 
Vfiis unravelled; but he left behind him Lentuliis 
and Cethegus, to conduct the conspiracy within the 
city. 

Whether Ca;sar privately encouraged and s\ipport- 
ed thein, or not, is uncertain ; but what ia univer- 
sally admitted, is this : The guilt of those two con- 
spirators clcacly appearing, Cicero as consul took 
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fhe sense of the senators with regard to their piinish- 
tncnt ; and they ail gave it for dcatli, till it came to 
Cffisar's turn, who in a studied speech represented, 
" That it seemed neither agreeable to justice nor to 
" the customs of their country, to put men of their 
" birth and dignity to death, except in case of es- 
" treme necessity, without an open trial. They 
** should rather be kept (he contended) in prison, in 
** any of the cities oi' Italy which Cicero might 
*' select, till Catiline was subdued; after which the 
*' senate might take cognisance of the crimes of each 
" conspirator in full peace, and. at their leisure." 

As there appeared something humane io this opi^ 
nion, and it was powerfully eutbrced by the orator, 
those who gave their voices atlerward, and evcB 
many who had previously declared for the other side 
of the question, came into it. But Cato and Catuhis 
carried it for (!c;tth. Cato, in a severe speech against 
the opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare his 
suspicions of him '^; and this with other arguments 
had so much weight, that the two conspirators were 
consigned to the hands of the executioner. Nay, 
as Csesar was going out of the senate-house, severai 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's person ran 
upon him with their drawn swor<l3, but Curio (we 
arc told) covered him with his gown, and so carried 
him off; and Cicero himself, when the young men 
looked at him for a nod of consent, refused it, either 
out of fi?ar of the people, or because he thought such 
an assassination unlawfid and unjust. If this had 
been true, I know not why it should have been 
omitted by Cicero in the history of his consulship. 
He was subsequently blamed however for not having 
availed himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
had, and for having been influenced by his fears of 
the people, who were indeed strongly attached to 
CjEsar : For a few days afterward, when Ctesar en- 



's Those speeches, and the wliole of the proceedings upon the 
cccasion, are beaulk'uHy detailed by Salluat, in liis Catilinarian war.* 
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■tcred tlic senate, and endeavoured to clear hinuelf 
from the suspirions entertained of liini, his deftnce 
was received with indignation and loud reproaches; 
and as they sat longer than usual, the people beset 
the house, and with violent outcries demanded 
Ca?sar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in 
safety. 

Cato therefore apprehending an insurrection of the 
indigent populace, who were the very tinder of aU 
seditions, and M'ho had fixed their hopes upon 
CjBsar, persuaded the senate to order a distribution 
of bread-corn among them every month, which 
added five millions tive hundred thousand dradimas 
to the yearly expense of the state ". This expedi- 
ent certainly obviated the present danger, by season- 
ably reducing the power of Ciesar, who was now 
praetor elect, and liad on that account become still 
more formidable. 

Cicsar's pra:torship was not productive of my 
trouble to the commonwealth, but in the course of 
it a disagreeable event occurred in his own iamily. 
There was a young patrician named I'ublius Clodiiu, 
of great fortune and distinguished eloquence, but at 
the same time one of the foremost among the vicious 
and tlie profligate. This man entertained a passion 
ibr Pompeia, Cesar's wife, nor did she discounter 
nance it. But the women's apartment was so nar- 
rowly observed, and ail the steps of Pompeia w 
closely watched by Aurelia Cfesar's mothei', who 
was a woman of consummate virtue and prudMice, 
tliat it was difficult and hazardous for them to have 
an interview. 

iVmong the goddesses, whom the Romans wor- 
fihip, is one named Bona Dea, or ' the Good God- 
dess,' as the Greeks have one whom tliey call Gy- 
iHEcea, ' the Patroness of the Women.' The Phry- 
gians claim her, as the mother of their king Midas ; 
the Romans say, she was a Dryad, and the wile ol' 



ir» r.t.' -f^ But l\iii dipt 1- [but ion did not coiilinue long. 
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Taunus ; and the Greeks assure us, she is the mother 
of Bacchus with the unutterable name^\ For this 
reason the women, M^hen thev observe her festival, 
cover their tents with vine-branches; and, according 
to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the 
goddess. No man is allowed to be present, or even 
to be in the house, at the celebration of her orgies. 
Many of the ceremonies, which the women then 
perform by themselves, are said to be like those in 
the feasts of Orpheus. 

Upon the anniversary of the fertival, the consul 
or praetor (for it is kept at the house of one of them) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. The wife, 
now having the house to herself, decorates it in 
a proper manner : the Mysteries are performed in 
the night ; and the whole is spent in music and play. 
Pompeia was, this year, the directress of the feast. 
Clodius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he 
might pass in women's apparel undiscovered, and 
having taken the garb and instruments of a female 
musician, perfectly resembled one. He found the 
door open, and was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant, who was privy to the affair. She ran before 
to tell Pompeia ; and as she stayed a considerable 
time, Clodius durst not remain where she had left 
him, but wandered about the immense house endea- 
vouring to avoid the lights. At last, Aurelia's wo- 
man fell in with him, and supposing she spoke to a 
woman, challenged him to play. Upon his refusing 
it, she drew him into the midst of the room, and 
asked him '^ Who he was, and whence he came ?" 

'5 This name, however, according to Cicero (who, in his Oration 
De Haruspicnm responsisy dilates upon the subject of these Myste- 
ries) was revealed to the women. Whence Dacier deduces a high 
compliment to the secrecy of the Roman ladies, and by implication 
passes a sneer upon that of his own countrywomen. But it is not 
for us to quarrel with the Frenchman, for his want of courtesy to 
the sex, when we have ourselves a popular comedy, with the un- 
gallant and obnoxious title of 

^ The Wonder, or a Woman keeps a Secret !** 
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He said, " He was waiting for Abra, PompeiVi 
" maid ;" for that was her name. His voice imme- 
diately detected him: Aurelia's woman ran up lo 
the lights and the company, crying out that " She 
" had found a man in the house." The thing struck 
them all with terror and astonishment. Aurelia put 
a stop to the ceremonies, and covering up the ijm- 
bols of" tlieir mysterious worship, ordered the doort 
to he made fast, and with lighted torches hunted up 
and down for the man. He was at length discovered 
lurking in tile chamber of the maid-servant, who had 
introduced him. The women knew him, and tui'oed 
Iiim out of the Iiouse ; after which, they immediatdjr 
Went home, though it was .still niglit, and intbrmM 
their husbands of what had happened. 

Next morning, the report of tlie sacrilegious at- 
tempt spread throughout Rome; and nothing was 
talked ot) but that Clodius ought to make satisfac* 
(ion with his Hti; to the family which he had oSendedi 
as well as to the city and to the gods. One of tlia 
tribunes impeached him of impiety ; and the princi- 
pal senators strengtliened the charge, by aociising 
him to his face of many villainous debaucheries, na^ 
(among the rest) of incest with his own sister, the 
■wife of LucuUug. On the other hand, the people 
exerted themselves with equal vigour in Iiis defence; 
and the great influence, which the feur of them had 
upon his judges, Was of much service to his causa 
Csesat immediatel}' divorced Pompeia ; yet, when 
Summoned as an evidence upon the trial, he declared 
that he knew nothing of what was alleged agaiAst 
Clodius. As tliis decJiiration appeared somewhat 
Strange ; the accuser demanded *' Why, if that *as 
" the case, he had divorced his wife?" " Beciiuse," 
said he, " I would have tiie chastity of my wife firee 
" even from suspicion." .Some say, Cesar's evi- 
dence was according to his conscience j others, that 
he gave it to oblige the people, who were bent upon 
saving Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodii 
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acquitted, inost of the Judges having confounded ^^ 
the letters upon the tablets, that they might neither 
expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians 
by. condemning, nor lose their credit with the patri^ 
cians by acquitting, him. 

The government of Spain ^^ was allotted to Csesar^ 
after his prastorship. But his circumstances were so 
indifferent, and his creditors so clamorous and trou- 
blesome, when he was preparing for his departure^ 
that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the wealthi- 
est man in Rom6 ; who requiring the aid of his 
warmth and vigour to keep up the balance against 
Fompey, took upon him to satisfy the most inexor- 
able of bis creditors, and engaged for eight hundred 

*^ Here it is, rvyxtxitfMHtq t«i« wfayfifuriTtiq ytitfjutt^. M. Dacier 
woiaI4 ^rom this correct the passage in the Life of Cicero r«K ^iAtik 
ruy»§;^vf*t9»i roif 7^f&/»«o-<« He translates it, la plupart desi jugeSt ' 
i^ani donnl leurs avis sur plusieurs affhires en meme terns : * th^^ 
{TfeiiiieM p^rt of the judges comprehending other causes along with' 
this in their sentence.' But that could net be the case ; for this 
manper of passing sentence, or rather of passing bills, was forbidden 
by- the Lex Cscilia et Dldia. Besides, it would not have answered 
the purpose : their sentence would have been equally known. " We 
tbcMiore rather choose to correct tliis passage by that in the Lifd, 
<(fCiGer9. . (See Barton //t/oc.) 

After ,tlfe pleadings were finished, the pr^tor save each of tha 
judges three tablets ; one marked with tho letter Jf, which acquit-'* 
ted ; another with the letter C, which condemned ; and a thircf 
with AT. £. (Nom Liquet J * the case is not clear.' Each judge. pa1> 
ijitp an ucA which tablet he pleased ; and as they withdrew U^ 
consul^ before they did it, it was easy to deface or obscure any. let- 
ters upon the tablets, because they were only written in wax, "^ • 

Still this objection occurs, Would the praetor who was to count 
thenis and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tabieta 
with letters so defaced or obscured ? A corrupt one indeed mighty 
and mi^ht also interpret them as he chose. But s^ Plutarch does 
not say * obscured,* out * confused,' possibly ' he Thily meant that 
the judges, instead of putting in tablets all marked with the same 
lett^, put in several of each kind, in order to prevent the displea^f 
si^e of t\(^ senate or the people from fixing upon any of the^m ii:| 
particul&r. 

*7 It was the government of Farther Spain only, as we learn 
from Suetonius, 18. that fell to his lot. This province comprehended 
Liusitania and Baetica, i. e. Portugal and Andalusia. Casaubon 
•opposed -the word •xroi to have slipped out of the text, between 
r^ and ien^«y ; but it is a matter of little importance. 

VOL. J[V. 2 B 
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and thirty talents, which procured him liberty to sefcr: 
out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town ii^ 
passing the Alps, his friends by way of a joke in- 
quired, " Can there be in this place any disputes for 
*' offices, any contentions for precedency, or any 
" such envy as we observe among the great ?" Upon 
which Caesar asserted with the utmost seriousness, 
" I assure you, I had rather be the first man here, 
*' than the second man in Home." 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in 
Spain, he bestowed some leisure-hours on reading 
part of the history of Alexander ; and was so mndi 
afiected by it, that he sat pensive a long time» and 
at last burst into tears. As his friends were won- 
dering what might be the reason, he said ; " Do you 
*' think I have not sufficient cause for concern, when 
" Alexander at my age reigned over so many con- 
" quered countries, and I have not a single proud 
" achievement to boast ?" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon 
his arrival in Spain he applied to business with diG- 
gence; and having added ten newly-raised cohorts 
to the twenty which he found there, he marched 
against the Calla^cians ''' and Lusitanians, defeated 
them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
on his way which bad never felt the Itonian yoke. His 
conduct in peace was not inferior to that in war; he 
restored harmony among the cities, and removed the 
occasions of quarrel between debtors and creditoni. 
For he ordered that the creditor should have two- 
thirds of the debtor's income, and the debtor the 
remainder, till the loan was discharged. By tliese 
means he left the province with great reputation, 
though he had filled his own cofiers, and enrieht 
his soldiers with booty, who upon one of his vict^ " 
laluted him ' Impcrator.' 



■' In the fco^tt K«**«riiw(. CruBeriHS rentiers it, 
xcQQrding to CeUarius, he is under a mistake. 
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Upon his return, he found himself under a trou- 
blesome dilemmii : Those who solicit a triumph being 
obliged to remain without the walls"', and such as 
»ue for the consulship, to make their personal ap- 
pearance in Home. As these were things which he 
cojild not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election of consuls, he applied to the 
Eenate for permission to stand candidate though ab- 
lent, and to oiler himself to the people through his 
friends. Cato strongly opposed his request, insist- 
ing on the legal prohibition : and, when he saw- 
numbers yielding to Ctesar's influence, he attempted 
by gaining time to prevent his success ; with which 
view he protracted the debate, till it was too late 
to conclude upon any thing that day. Csesar then 
determined to resign the triumph, and solicit the 
consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city, he went to 
work in an underhand way, upon a measure which 
deceived every body except Cato. It was the recon- 
ciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most 
powerful men in Rome. By making them friends, 
C«sar secured to himself the interest of both ; and 
thus, while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
humanity, he was actually undermining the consti- 
tution. For it was not (as most people imagine) the 
disagreement between Caisar and Pompey, which 
produced the civil wars, but rather their union : they 
lirst combined to ruin the authority of the senate, 
and when that was effected, they separated to pur- 
sue eacli his own designs. Cato, who often prophe- 
sied what would be the consequence, was at that 
time looked upon as a troublesome and meddling 
fellow ; but he was afterward considered as a wise, 
though not a fortunate, counsellor. In the mean 
time, Caesar walked to the place of election between 

'' To prevent the violeoces of military interference, which would 
otherwise have irequeotl}' enforced the object of the victorious ge- 
neral's petition, without leaving the citizens an optiou upon the 
occasion.* 
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Crassus and Poinpey ; and, under the auspices o^" 
their fi-icndsliip, was declared consul with distin- 
guished honour, having CalpurniusBibuIus appoint- 
ed for his cirflegue. 

He had no sooner entered upon his office, thare 
he proposed laws less suitabie to a consul, than 3 
iieilitious tribune ; I mean, th« bills for a division of 
lands and a distribution of corn, which were entirely 
calculated to please the plebeians. These being op- 
posed by the virtuous and patriotic part of the se- 
nate, he was furnished with the pretext which he 
fead long desh^ed : he^ protested with great warmth, 
" that they threw him into the arms of the people 
" against his will, and that the rigorous and disgracefiil 
** opposition of the senators laid him under the dis- 
" agreeable necessity of seeking protection from the 
" commons." To them, accordingly, he iraniediatelv 
applied. 

Having placed Crassus on one side of him, and 
Pompey on the other, he demanded of them aloud, 
" Whether they approved his laws, or not ?" and as 
they answered in the affirmative, he desired their 
assistance against tiiose, who threatened to oppose 
them with the sword. Tliis they prwnised ; and 
Pompey added, " Against those, who come with 
" the sword, I will bring both sword and buckler:" 
an expression, which gave the patricians great con- 
cern, as it appeared nut only unworthy of the respect 
entertained tor him by the senate, and the reverence 
due to that body, but even desperate asnd childish. 
The people, however, were delighted with it. 

Caesar was wilhng to avail himself still farther of 
Pompey's interest. His daughter Julia was betrotliet! 
to Servilius Cicpio, but notwithstanding that engage- 
ment he gave her to Pompey ; and loM Servilius he 
should have Pompey's daughter, whosfe hand indeed 
was not properly at liberty, as slie bad been pro- 
mised to Taustus the son of Sylla. Soon after this, 
Csesar married Calpumia the daughter of Piso, and 
procured the consulsliip for Piso for the year eusu- 
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'\ng. Meanwiiile Cato exclaimed loudly against these 
proceedings, and called both gods and men to wit- 
jness the intolerable abuse of prostituting by marriage 
the first dignities of the state, and through this traj^ 
fie of women mutually bartering the command of 
provinces and of armies. 

As for Bibulus, Caesar's cdllegue, when he found 
his opposition to the new laws entirely unsuccessful^ 
and that his own life as well as that of Cato was ofl:en 
^endangered in the public assemblies, he sbat iiimself 
up at home for the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pon^y filled 
the Forum with armed men, and got the jlaw5 en- 
acted, which Caesar had proposed merely in order to 
ingratiate himself with the people, . At . the same 
time the igovernment of Gaul, both on. this and the 
otlier side of the Alps, was decreed, to Caesar .foj: 
?five years ; to which was added Illyricum, with fouf 
legionst As Cato remonstrated .against these regib 
Jations, Ca^ar ordered him to be taken into custody^ 
imagining that he would appeal to the tribunes. But 
;when he saw him going to prison without speakiug a 
single wprd, and observed that it not only gave the 
jiobility gr^t uneasiness, but that the people out of 
jreverence fox his virtue followed him in melancholy 
•silence, he whispered one of the tribunes to take 
iiim out of the Victor's hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Caesar, 
upon this occasion, to the house. The chief part, 
^offended at sqch acts, of tyranny, had seceded. Con^ 
»idius, one of the oldest who attended^ remarking 
'^^ That it was the soldiers apd their naked s\yord8, 
** which kept the rest from assembling ;'* Caesar 
asked, " Why does not fear, keep you at home too V 
Considius replied, " Old age is my defence; the 
•*^ very small remains of my life do npt deserve much 
*** precaution." 

The most disgraceful step however, taken by Cae- 
sar during his whole consulship, was his getting 
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Clodius elected tribune of the people ; the samp, 
who had attempted to dishonour his bed, and who 
had profaned the mysterious rites of the Good God- 
dess. He pitched upon him, in order to ruin Cicero; 
neither would he set out for his government, before 
he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's ba- 
nishment. For history informs us, that all these 
transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars 
which he subsequently waged, and the glorious cam- 

Eaigns in which he reduced that country, represent 
im as another man : we begin as it were with a new 
life, and have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and general, we behold him in 
no respect inferior to the greatest and most admired 
commanders that the world ever produced. For 
■whether we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, 
and the Metelli, with the generals of his own time, 
or with those who flourished a little before him» with 
Sjlla, with Marius, with the two Luculli, or even 
with Pompey himself, whose fame in every military 
excellence reached the skies, Cfesar's achievement? 
bear away the palm. One he surpassed in the diffi- 
culty of the scene of action, another in the extent 
of the countries subdued : this, in the number and 
strength of the enemies conquered, that, in the 
savage manners and treacherous disposition of the 

Eeople humanised : one in mildness and clemency to 
is prisoners, another in bounty and muniticence to 
his troops ; and all, in the number of battles won, 
and of enemies destroyed. For in less than ten 
years' war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
assault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with three millions 
of men, one million of whom he cut in pieces, and 
made another million prisoners. 

Such likewise was the affection of his soldiers, and 
their attachment to his person, that they who under 
other commanders were nothing above the common 
j'ate of men, became invincible where Ciesar'f 
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vas concern^il, and met the most dreadful dangers 
widi a courage whicli nothing could resist. To give 
three or four instances: 

Acilius in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had 
boarded one of the enemy's ships, had his right-hand 
cut off with a sword ; yet he still held his buckler in 
his left, and pushed it in the enemy's faces, till he 
defeated them, and took the vessel. 

Cassius Scasva in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after 
he had Iiad an eye shot out by an arrow, his shoulder 
wounded with one javelin, his thigh transfixed by 
another, and had received a hundred and thirty 
darts upon his shield "% called out to the enemy, as 
if he wished to surrender himself. Upon this two of 
them coming up to him, he gave one of them such 
a stroke upon the shoulder with his sword, that the 
arm dropped oft'; the other he wounded in the face, 
and compelled to retire. His comrades then ad- 
vanced to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be 
entangled in a deep morass, ajid were there attacked 
by the enemy j upon which a private soldier, in tlie 
sight of Cfesar, threw himself into the midst of the 
assailants, and after prodigious exertions of valour 
beat oft' the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
this he with much difficulty, partly by swimming and 
partly by wading, recrossetl the morass, but in the 
passage dropped his shield from hii^ aim. Cscsar and 
those about him, astonished at the action, ran to 
—..meet him with acclamations of joy ; but the srfdier 
■mi great distress threw himself at Csesar's feet, uid 

^^ " Cffisar <B. C. iii. 53.) says, this brave soldier received two 
hundred and thirty darts upon liis cliield; and add«, tliat he re< 
warded his hravery with two hundred thousand sesterces, and pro* 
nioted him from the eiglith rank to the first. He litewise ordered 
thecoldiers of tliat cohort double pay, beside other railitarjre- 
wards. (L.) To both these authorities O. Vossius prefers tliose of 
Suetoi)ius and Celsus, who state tliat lie recei?ed only ' a hundred 
nnd tweiity.' The private soldier, in the next story, was the laiac 
Cassius, then in the ranks; for Plutarch has, in these two n ami. 
lives, inverted the erdcr of the events. (See VaLMax.III. iL23.)» 
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svith tears in his eyes begged pardon for tbe-loswtf 
bis shield.. 

In Africa, Scipio liaving taken one of Caesar's 
ships, on board of which was Granius Petronius 
lately appointed qu^stor, ,put the rest to the s^ori], 
but told the qiiiEstor, " He gave him quarter." Pe. 
tronius answered, " It is the custom of Ca;- 
*' sar's soldiers to give, not to receive quarter," 
and immediately plunged his sword into his own 
breast. 

This generous and lofty ambition was cultivated 
and cherishedj in the first place, by the noble man- 
ner in wliich Csesar rewarded liis troops, and tfic 
honours which he paid them. For his whole conduct 
sliowed, that he did not accumulate riches in the 
course of his wars, with a view to minister to any 
luxury, or to serve any pleasures of his own ; but 
that he laid tliem up in a common bank, as prizes 
to be obtained by distinguished valour, and that he 
considered himself no farther rich, than as he was in 
a condition to do justice to the merit ot his soldiers. 
Another thing, which contributed to render them 
invincible, was that they observed Csesar always 
taking his share in danger, and never desiring any 
exemption from fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they 
were not sui-prised at it, because they knew his pas- 
sion for glory ; but they were astonished at his pa- 
tience under fatigue, so far in all appearance above 
his bodily powers. For he was of a slender make, 
fair complexion, and delicate constitution, and sub- 
ject to violent head-achs and epileptic fits. He had 
the first attack of the liiUing-sickness at Corduba"'. 
He did not, however, make tliese disorders a pre- 
tence for indulging himself. On the contrary, ht 
sought in war a remedy for his infirmities,' endea- 
vouring to strengthen his constitution by Jong 
marches, and by simple diet, and seldom conJipg 
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tmder covert. Thus he contended witli his distem- 
per, and fortified himself against it's attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, 
either in a chariot or a litter, that rest might be no 
hindrftace to business. In the day-time be visited 
the 'castles, cities, and fortified camps, with a servant 
by his side, whom he employed upon such occasions 
to wrhe for him, and with a soldier behind who car- 
ried liis sword. By these means he travelled so fast, 
and with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone 
in eight days after hfs first setting out thither from 
Rome. 

He was a good horseman in his early j'^iars, and 
br6u^¥t that exercise to such perfection by practice, 
that he could sit a horse at full speed with his liands 
behind him. In this expedition he also accustomed 
himself to dictate letters as he rode on horseback, 
and found sufiicient employment for two secretaries 
at once, or according to Oppius for more. It is also 
said, that Caesar was the first who contrived to com- 
municate his thoughts by letter to his friends, though 
both parties were in Rome, when any urgent 
affiiir required it, and the multitude of business or 
the great extent of the city did not admit an inter* 
view . 

Of his indifference with respect to diet, we have 
the following remarkable proof: Happening to sup 
with Valerius Leo, a friend of his, at Milan, sweet 
pintment had been ])oured upon the asparagus in- 
stead of oil. Caesar ate of it freely notwithstanding, 
and afterward rebuked his friends for having ex- 
pressed their dislike of it. " It was enough,*^ said 
he, ** to forbear eating, if it was disagreeable to you. 



** Here we discover the riuliments of the Twopenny Post. But 
this surely was no great discovery, even if we can suppose that till 
Caesar's time it was unknown. Sueton. 56, in a more probable 
^tory, informs us that his invention was a mode of eypher, m which 
Z> was written for A, E for By &c. But at thisj too, our biodern 
diplomatists will smile.* 
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*' He, who finds fault with any rusticity, is liinnelf 
*' a rustic." 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violfiit 
storm forced him to seek shelter in a poor man's 
hut, where there was only one room, and that 
scarcely big enough for a single person to sleep in. 
Turning therefore to his friends, he said, " Honoun 
" for the great, and necessaries for the infirm ;" and 
immediately gave up the room to Oppius, while he 
himself and the rest of the company slept under a 
shed at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the He!- 
vetii and the ligurini ; who after having burnt twelve 
of their own towns and four hundred villages, had be* 
gun their march ^^, with a view of penetrating into 
Italy, through that part of Gaul which was subject 
to the Romans, as the Cimbri and Teutones would 
have done before them. Neither were these new 
adventurers inferior to the other in courage, or in 
numbers ; being in all three hundred thousand, of 
whom a hundred and ninety thousand were fighting 
men. Csesar sent against the Tigurini his lieutenant 
Labienus"% who routetl them near the river Arar. 
But the Helvctii suddenly attacked Caesar, as he 
himself was upon the march to a confederate town"'', 
He gained, however, a strong post for his troops, 
notwithstanding the surprise; and, when he had 
drawn them uji, his liorsc was brought him. Upon 
which he said, " When I have won the battle I 
*' shall want my horse for the pursuit ; at present let 

>3 Tlie Helvelii, who li ail left their native country upon this ex- 
pedition, amounted (according tii their uwn rtgistcrs) to Sti8,000, 
includiiif; 92,000 (if;liting men. The Tigurini inhabited llie cantoa 
of Zurich .♦ 

^ C3;sar says himself, that he ltd Labienii 
which he haii raised from iha Lake of Guncvii 
marched in person, at the head of three legiot 
rini.inthcirpasEage OTer the Arar {/hk/. La Sitone) where he k. 
great Dumbers of them. 

'> BibraL'te, hod. Auttm. 
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•^tis march as we are, against the enemy/' Ac- 
cordingly, he charged them with vigour on 
foot*^. 

' It cost him a long and severe conflict, to drive, 
their army out of the field : but he found the great- 
est difficulty, when he came to their rampart of car^ 
xiages ; for not only the men made a most obstinate 
stand there^ but the very women and children fi).ught 
till they were cut in pieces, so that the battle did 
not ena before midnight 

To this great action, he added a still greater* 
He collected the barbarians who had escaped out of 
the battle, to the number of a hundred thousand 
and upward, and obliged them to resettle the coun- 
try which they had relinquished, and to rebuild the 
cities which they had destroyed. This he did from 
the apprehension that, if the country were left with- 
out inhabitants, the Germans would pass the Rhine, 
and seize it 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls ^ 
against the Germans, though he had before honour- 
ed their king Ariovistus with the title of an ally of 
Rome. But they proved insupportable neighbours 
to those, whom he had subdued ; and it was easy to 
tsee, that instead of being satisfied with their present 
acquisitions, if opportunity offered, they would ex- 
tend their conquests over the whole of Gaul ^®. He 
found however his officers, particularly the young 

^^ He sent back his^ horse^ and the rest followed his example. 
This he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to show his 
troops, that he would take his share in all the danger. (B.. G. 1. 25«) 

''1 Those called the Celtae.* 
• ^ The ^dui implored his protection against Ariovistus, king of 
the Germans ; who, taking advantage of the differences which had 
long subsisted between them and the Arvemi, had joined thelatter, 
made himself master of great part of the country of the Sequani, 
and obliged the ^dui to give him their children as hostages. The 
JEdui were the people of Autun, Lyons, Macon, Chalons sur la 
Saone, and ' Nevers ; the Arvemi of Auvergne, particularly of 
Clef moot and St. Fleur ; and the Sequani of Franche-Comt6, &c. 

For an illustration of the whole passage, see Divitiacus' speech 
toCffisar (B.G.13L) 
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nobility, afiraid of this expedition ; for they had en- 
tered into Csesar's service only with the hope of 
living luxuriously, and making their fortunes. He 
therefore called them together, and told them before 
the whole army, " That they were at liberty to 
" withdraw, and were not required to hazard their 
*' persons against their inclination, since they were 
*' so unmanly and spiritless. For his part, he would 
*' march with the tenth legion only against those bar- 
" barians j for neither were they better men than 
*' the Cimbri, nor was lie a worse general than Ma- 
*' rius." Upon this, the tenth legion deputed some 
of their corps to thank him. The other legions 
threw the whole blame upon their officers, and all 
followed him with great spirit and alacrity. Ailert 
inarch of several days, they encamped within two 
hundred furlongs of the enemy, 

Caesar's arrival broke the confidence of Ariovistus. 
Instead of expecting that the Romans would come 
and attack him, he had swpposed that they would 
not dare to withstand the Germans advancing in 
iquest of them. He was much surprised therefore at 
this bold attempt of Cscsar, and, what was worse, he 
perceived his own troops were disheartened. They 
■were dispirited still more by the prophecies of their 
matrons who had the care of divining"^, and used to 
•do it by the eddies of rivers, and the windings and 
murmurs or other noises made by the stream. Upon 
this occasion, they charged the army not to giv« 
battle before the new moon appeared. 

Cfesar having gained information of these matters, 
and seeing the Germans lie close in their camp, 
thought it better to engage tiicm while thus dejected, 
than to sit still and wait their time. He therefore 
attacked their entrenchments, and the hills upon 



y> For Itffn -rvitucfi De Thou would read i/l»*, justifying his con. 
jecture, by Dion's alyvnuKi^ aurm fld^Sufatt, and by Cfcsar's Matrn- 
Jhmilias eorim. (B. G. i. 50.) Oflhese women, however, as held 
' hely' among the Germans, we have mention in Tadtuii. Htet. W. 
61., De Mor. Germ. 8, See aUo Stntbo vii,, and Pomp. Mela iii.t>.* 
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wliick they were posted ; which provoked thenr to 
audi a degree, that they descended in great fury to 
the plain. They fought, and were entirely routed. 
Csesar pursued them to the Rhine, which was three 
hundred furlongs from the field of battle ^^, covering 
all the way with carcases and spoils. Ariovistus 
reached the river, in time to cross it with a few 
troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, be left hi» 
army in winter-quarters in the country of the Se- 
quani, and repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, which wa» 
part of his province, in order to attend the better 
to transactions passing in Rome. For the river 
Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine Gaul. 
During his stay there, he carried on a variety of 
state-intrigues. Great numbers came from Rome to 
pay their respects to him, and he sent them all away 
satisfied ; some laden with presents, and others 
happy in expectation. In the same manner througli* 
out all his wars, without Pompey's observing it, he 
was alternately subduing his enemies by the arms of 
the citizens, and seducing the citizens by the, money 
of his enemies. 

Having received inteUigence that the Belgae, the 
most powerful people in Gaul, whose territories oc- 
cupied a third part of the whole country, had revolted 
and assembled a large army, he marched to that 
quarter with incredible expedition. He found them 
ravaging the lands of the Gauls in alliance with 
Rome, defeated the main body which made but a 
feeble resistance, and slew such numbers that lakes 
and rivers were filled with the dead, and bridges 

3* Cffisar (ib. 53.) ' says, it was only five miles from the field of 
l^ttfe ; instead of Tp<«x«s-»jfc, therefore, we should read rKra-x^Ketru^ 
(L. ) or Plutarch might erroneously hare writen T^ittttMiru, Hoto- 
vnannus however, in his note upon this passage of Caesar, corrects 
the Roman by the Grecian writer, in spite of all the MSS., and 
reads * fifly miles ;' not scrupling to enhance the wonder, in order 
to effect a complete coiDcidence, by reading in Plutarch .* four hui^ 
dsed furlongs!^* 
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were formed of their bodies. Such of the insurgents, 
as dwelt upon the sea-coast, surrendored without 
opposition. 

Thence he led his army against the Nervii^', who 
live among thick woods. After they had secured 
their famihes and their most valuable property in the 
heart of a large forest fnll of under-wood, at a great 
distance from the enemy, they marched to the num- 
ber ol' sixty thousand and-fell upon Caesar, as he was 
fortifying his camp, and had not the least apprehen- 
sion of so sudden an attack^". They first routed hij 
cavalry, and then surrounded the twelfth and seventh 
legions, and killed all the officers. And had not 
Caesar snatched a buckler from one of his own men, 
forced his way tlirough the combatants before him, 
and rushed upon the barbarians ; or had not the 
tenth legion ^% seeing his danger, hastened from the 
heights where they were posted, and mowed domi 
the enemy's ranks, in all probability not a single 
Roman would have survived the battle. But though, 



3' J-fad. The people of Hainault and CambresiB, 
^' As tliiB attack was unexpected, Ca^aar had almost every thing 
to do at tile same instant. The banner was to be erected, the chargs^ 
KDuntled, the soldiers at a distance recalled, the army drawn up, 
Kc. &e. In this surprise he ran from place to place, exhorttog hii 
men to remember their farmer Talour; and, having marshalletl 
them ia tlie best manner he coidd, caused the signal to be girea. 
The legionaries made a vigorous resistance; but, as the enemy 
seemed determined eltlier to conquer or die, the success was differ- 
ent in different places. In the left wing the ninth and tenth legiont 
did wonder;:, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great slaughter of them. In another place, the eighth and 
eleventh legions repulsed the Vermandui. But, in tlie riglit-wing, 
the seventh and twelfth legions suffered extremely. Tliey were 
entirely surrounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth 
cohort being slain, and most of the other officers wounded. In 
this extremity, Cirsar (as it is stated above) ' snatched a buckler 
from one of the private men,' put himself at the head of his broken 
wing, and being joined by the tno legions which be had lef^ to 
guard the baggage, fell ujion the Nervii already fatigued, with freth 
vigour, and made a most dreadful havock. (B. G. ii. 20 — 270 

a In the original, it is < the twelfth ;' but it appears from Ctesat 
himself (ib. 26.) confirmed by the Paris MS. of Tlutarcb, tbtt 
ehould read here Asktw, not MnuiTf. 
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encouraged by this bold act of their general, they 
fought with a spirit above their strength, they were 
not able to make the Nervii turn their backs. These 
brave men maintained their ground, and were hewed 
to pieces upon the spot. It is said that out of sixty 
thousand not above five hundred were saved, and 
out of four hundred Nervian senators not more than 
three. 

Upon the news of this signal victory, the senate 
of Rome decreed that sacrifices should be offered, 
and ail kinds of festivities continued for fifteen days 
together, which was a longer term of rejoicing than 
had ever been known before. The danger, indeed, 
appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
having risen at once ; and, as Caesar was the man 
who had surmounted it, his popularity made the re^ 
joicing more brilliant. 

After he had settled the affairs of Cisalpine Gaul 
he recrossed the Alps, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain his interests in Rome ; where 
the candidates for the high offices of state were fur- 
nished with money out of his funds to corrupt the 
people, and after they had carried their election, 
exerted themselves to extend his power. Nay, the 
greatest and most illustrious personages went to pay 
their court to him at Lucca, among whom were 
Pompey, Crassus, Appius governor of Sardinia, and 
Nepos proconsul in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty lictors attending their masters, 
and above two hundred senators honoured him with 
their assiduities. After they had arranged their plan, 
they separated. Pompey and Crassus were to be 
consuls the ensuing year, and to get Caesar's govern- 
ment prolonged for five years more, with supplies 
out of the treasury for his occasions. To men of 
sense the last particular appeared extremely absurd. 
They, who received so much of Caesar's money, per- 
suaded the senate to give him money, as if he were 
in want pf it ; or rather, they insisted it should be 
done, and every honest man sighed inwardly, whilq 
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he suffered the decree to pass, Cato indeed vastt 
this time absent, having been despatched with a 
commission to Cyprus, on purpose tliat he might be 
out of the way. But Favonius, who trtwl in his 
steps, vigorously opposed tliose measures; and when 
he found Iiis opposition unavailing left the house, 
and applied to the people, exclaiming against such 
pernicious counsels. No one, however, attended 
to him ; some being overawed by Pompey andCras- 
sus, and otiiers influenced by their regard for Cat- 
sar, in whom alone they lived, and »11 their hoptt 
flourished. 

Csesar, on returning to hia army in GanI, found 
another furious war lighted up in the country ; the 
Usipetes and the Tenchteri''^, two great German na- 
tions, having crossed the Ithine to make conquests. 
The account of the affair with them we shall extract 
ii'om his own Commentaries ^\ These barbarians 
sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms, 
which was granted. Nevcrtlieless, they attacked 
liim, as he was making an excursion. With only 
eight hundred horse however, and those unprepared 
for an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which 
consisted of five thousand. Next day, they sent fresh 
deputies to apologise for what bad happened, bat 

3< Hw/. Tlie people of WL'stphalia, and those of Munsler ami 
Clevee. This war happened undci tbe iiooEulship of Crassua bwI 
Pompey, A. U. C. 69)i. But there were severnl intLTmeiliati! trB»- 
KctloiiB of grtat ittiportHncc, wliich Plutarch has omitted, viz, ^e re- 
duction ol' tile Atuatici by Casar ; of seven other nations by P. 
Cras£us, tlio sonoftlie triuiovir ; the olTcKofsuiiniission from seven! 
nations beyond the Rhine ; tlie attempt upon Uulba in his wintet- 
qiiarterR at OctoduruB, and his brave defence and victory ; the ae* 
Yere diastiseraent of the Veneti, who had revolted: and thecwn- 

Eletfi reduction of Aquitaine. These particularH, at several ol'trhick 
c was himself perenn ally present (and which should therefore ban 
been at lea&t alluded to by Plutarch, bad it but heeii in order to 
preserve tho continuity of his biography), arc contained in part of 
the second ami the whole third book of the war io Gau). 

II Kuauldjuslly observes, thut Plutarch should not have called 
the Commentaries t^n^^fi^';, but H^ro^rfuncriic, as usual. (L.) i^ 
Ephemeritks were his Dini-y, in which he recorded little (' " 
currencee^and are now unfortunately lost.* 
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W'thout any otlier iiltention than that of again de- 
ceiving liim. Tliesc agents he detained, and imlne- 
tliateiy matched against their nation ; thinking it ab- 
surd to stand upon honour with such perfidious men, 
who had not scrupled to violate tiie truce. Yet 
Caniisius'* informs us that, when the senate were 
voting a public thanksgiving and processions On ac- 
count of the victory, Cato proposed that C*iar 
should he delivered up to the barbarians, in order 
to BKpiate that breach of faith, and to make the di- 
vine vengeance fall upon it's author rather than'upon 
Rome. 

Of the barbarians, Itho had passed the Rhine, fbur 
hundred thousand perished. The few who escaped 
repassed the river, and were elieltered by a people 
of Germany called Sicamhri ". CVsar laid hold on 
this pretence against that people, but Ins true mo- 
tive was a wish to be recorded as tlic first Roman, 
Who had ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile manner. 
In pirrsuance of his design, he threw a bridge ovet 
it J tliougli it visa remarkably wide at the place se- 
lected for the puiposc, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks 
of trees and other tifliber, which considerably shoo% 
and weakened the pillars. To resist the impression 
of these bodies, and to break the force of the tor- 
rent, he drove great piles of wood into the bottom 
of the river above his works ; and thus exhibited a 
spectacle astonishing to thought, an immense bridge 
completed in ten days. His army passed over it 
without opposition, the Suevi and the Sicambri (the 
most warlike nations in Germany) having retired 
into the depths of their forests, and concealed them- 
selves in caverns overhung with wood. Having there- 
fore laid waste the enemy's country with fire, and 
confirmed the better-disposed Germans in the interest 

L ** Canusius Getniaus, a j;reat friend of Cicero, wrote a History 
jBd sniiiG Annals. See Vow. de Hi«. LM. i. I'l." 
^"yj These iilliatrited tlie southern part lif Westpfiltlia, Ac* 
TOL. IV. 2 C 
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of Rome "', he returned into Gaul, after spendinj^ 
not more than eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the most 
daring spirit of enterprise. For he was tlie first who 
entered the western ocean with a fleet, and embark- 
ing his troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an 
island, of which the very existence was previously a 
matter of doubt. Some writers had represented it 
as so incredibly large, that others disputed it's being, 
and considered both the name and the thing itsdf 
as a ■fiction. Yet Csesar attempted to conquer it, 
and to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds 
of the habitable world. He sailed thither twice from 
, the opposite coast in Gaul, and fought many battles, 
by wliich the Britons suffered more than the Romans 
gained; for there was nothing worth taking from a 
people who were so poor, and lived in so much 
wretchedness^". He did not, however, terminate 
the war as he could have wished ; he only received 
hostages from the king, fixed the tribute which tbe 
island was to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he found letters, which were about to be 
despatched alter him, and by whicli his friends in 
Rome informed him that his daughter, the wife of 
Pompey, had lately died in child-bed. This was a 

js The Ubir, hod. The people of Cologne. (Ca^s. B. G. fv. Ift) 
J^ It does not appear, thnl there was tnucli com in Britain in 
Cssar's time; for the inhabitants, he aays, 'lived on milk Bud 
flesh;' LacteH cane vivimt (ib. v. 14.) (L.) hie amusing to an 
Englishaian (toto divisus orbe, as he may still be pronounced, frota 
his political independence no less than his fortunate insularity) lo 
read such paEsages as these, amidst t lie opulence and comforts flow- 
ing from modern improvementa in the agi-iculture, and the extraor- 
dinury extensions of the commerce of his native island — not to meo- 
n that proud spirit of patriotism which seta invasion at defiance, 



and those pure flowers of protestantism, which were sublimed eat 
of the defiled crucible of the llomish chiirchl What is Pjutarcli's 
Chieronea ? What is Caaar's Rome herself, compared with ' stiU- 
increasing London,' 

by taste and wealth prodaim'd 

The fairesj capital of all the world i (Cowper'i 
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)ipey and Caesar, Their 

iljly concerned to see an 

iKid maintained the peace, 

ate, otherwise in a very un* 

^ the child survived the mother 

i -he people took the corpse of 
• it (notwithstanding the prohibitioa 

lo the Campus Martins, wnere it was 

army was now very large ^°, he was 
ivide it for the convenience of winter- 
after which, according to custom, he took 
to Italy, But he had not been long gone, 
the Gauls again rising traversed the country 
considerable armies, fell furiously upon the 
.nan quarters, and insulted their entrenchments^ 
ne strongest and most numerous body of the insur- 
gents was that under Ambiorix^ who attacked Cotta 
and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party. After which, he went and be- 
sieged the legion under the command of Q. Cicero, 
^th sixty thousand men ; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their 
strength ^\ they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

Caesar, who was at a great distance, having at la$t 
received intelligence of their danger, returned with 
all expedition ; and collecting a body of men, which 
did not exceed seven thousand, hastened to Cicero's 
relief. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his 
motions, raised the siege, and went to meet him ; 
for they despised the inferiority of his force, and 

^ This army consisted of eight legions ; and as there was almost 
a fiunine in the country, the consequence of excessive drought, 
Caesar was obliged to separate his troops for their better subsistence. 
He was therefore undei* the necessity of fixing the quarters at a 
considerable distance, which would otherwise have been impolitic. 
Ha tells us (v. 24.) that all the legions except one, which was in a 
quiet country, were posted within the compass of a hundred niiiles. 

4< Of this Ca»ar (B. G. v. 44.) has preserved a striking instanq^, 
in th« beautiful episoda of tlie centurions Puhio and Van^nus.* ' * 

2 C 2 '"■' -'r' 
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vers confident of victory. Ccesar, in order to Si- 
i^ivt tliem, made a feint as if lie fled, till he came 
to a place convenient for a small army to engage a 
large one, and there he fortified his camp. He gave 
his men strict oi-ders however not to fight, but to 
throw up a strong j anipart, and to barricade their 
gates in the securest manner ; contriving, by all 
these manoeuvres, to increase the enemy's contempt 
■ of him. The plan succeeded according to his wishes. 
The Gauls advanced with the utmost insolence and 
disorder, to attack his trenches ; upon which Cswar, 
making a sudden sally, defeated and destroyed the 
greatest part of them. This success quieted the 
spirit of revolt in those parts; and for farther secu- 
rity he spent the whole winter in Gaul, visiting aH 
the quarters, and keeping a sharp eye upon every 
(notion toward war. Besides, he received a rein- 
forcement of three legions, in the room of thmt 
■which he had lost ; two of them as a loan from Pom* 
pey, and one lately raised in Cisalpine Gawh 

After this* the seeds of hostilities, which had 
long before been privately scattered in the more dis- 
tant parts of the country by the chiefs of the more 
warlike nations, shot up into one of the gi-catest and 
most dangerous wars ever witnessed in Gaul; whe- 
ther we consider the number of troops and store of 
arms, the treasures amassed for the occasion, or the 
strength of the towns and fastnesses occupied. It 
was then, likewise, the most severe season of the 
year; the rirtsrs were covered with ice, the forests 
with snow, and the fields ovaflowed in such a man- 
ner that they looked like so many ponds : the TOadit 
themselves were either buried in snow, or rendered 
doubtful on account of the floods disembogued by 
the lakes and I'ivers. So tliat it acgmcd impossible 



*■ riutarcli skips over itie wliolc ststh book of Cesar's OomnwD- 
tarieji, as lie had done tlie third, ifanv considerable events hap- 
[iched betweeo the victory last mentioned, nnd the ofi'iiir with Vct- 
cftigelorixi aiicli'ns the defeat of the TrCTiri, Casar'* second pa*- 
snge across the Rhine, and the purauil of Ambioris . 
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r Cxsar to march, or to pursue any other opera- 
Lotions against tlien). 

Many nations hatl entered into tlia league; the 
ffjncipal of wiiich were the Arverni, and the Car- 
Htes". The chief direction of the war was giveu 
( Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls had put to 
ath for having aspired to nicjnarchy. This chief- 
n, dividing his forces into several parts, and giv- 
jtliem in charge to his lieutenants, had tlie coun- 
try at Gommand as far as the Arar. His ititeation 
was to rouse the whole of Gaul against Caesar, now 
when his enemies were rising agaiust him at Rome. 
Jiut had he waited a little longer, till Cesar was 
actually engaged in the civil war, the Gauls would 
then have appeared not less formidable to Italy, than 
the Cimbri had formerly done. 

Caesar wlio knew perfectly how to avail himself of 
every advantage in war, particulai'ly of time, was no 
sooner apprised of this unmcnse defection, than he 
^ct out to chastise it's authors : and by the swiftness 
of his march, in spite of all the difficulties of a severe 
winter, he showed the barbarians, that his troop? 
could neither be conquered aor resisted. For where 
a courier could scarcely have been supposed to ar- 
rive in many days, Caisar was seen witli his whole 
array ravaging the country, destroying the castles, 
storming Uie cities, and receiving the submission oi 
aiich as repented. Thus lie went on, till the JEdui 
also revoked, who had stilcd themselves ' brothers 
to {lie Romans,' ajid had been treated with particu- 
lar regard. Their defection spread uneasiness and 
dismay throughout C.Esar's army. He therefore de- 
camped in all haste, and traversed the country of 
the LingoneB'",-iB order to come into that or the 
Sequani, who were ins firm friends, and nearer to 
Italy than the rest of the Gauls, 



Hod. The people of Cliartres and Oilean^ &c 
JJoil. 'Shs UiitciL'l of {.ad^rei. 
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Thither the enemy followed him in prodtgions 
numbers, and surrounded him. Cfesar, without being 
in the least disconcerted, sustained the conflict ; and 
after a long and bloody action, in which the Ger- 
mans were eminently serviceable to him, gave them 
a total defeat". But he seems to have received 
some check at first, for the Arverni still show a sword 
suspended in oneof their temples, which by their ac- 
count was taken from Caesar. His friends pointed 
it out to him afterward, but he only laughed ; and 
when they would have taken it down, he would not 
suffer it, because he considered it as a thing conse- 
crated to the gods. 

Most of those, who escaped out of the battle, re- 
tired into Alesia *** with their king. Cfcsar imme- 
diately invested the town, though it appeared impreg- 
nablcj as well on account of the height of the walls, 
as the number of it's defenders. During the siege, he 
found himself exposed to an inconceivable danger 
from without. The bravest men in Gaul assembled 
from every quarter, to the number of three hundred 
thousand, and came anned to the relief of the place; 
and there were not fewer than seventy thousand 
combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of cir- 
ciimvallation, the interior one against tlie town, and 
that without, against the troops which were come to 
it's succour; for, could the two armies have effected 
a junction, he had been inevitably lost. This dan- 
gerous action at Alesia contributed on many ac- 
counts to Cesar's renown. He exerted indeed a 
more adventurous courage and greater generalship 
upon this, than upon any other occasion. But what 
seems astonishing is, that l)e could engage and con- 

" This passage in the original is corrupt, or defective. We hsw 
endeavoured to supply it by reading, witii M. Dacier, ri;|M>H<, in- 
stead of it^^gic which is agreeable to Caesar's own accouut of the 
battle {B.G^vii.'eV.) 
- ** CiEsar calls it Alexia, hod. Alise near Fiavigny, 
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quer so many myriads without, and yet keep the 
action secret from those within the town*', it is a 
still more wonderful circumstance, that the troops 
left before the walls should not know it, till the vic- 
tory was announced by the cries of the men in 
Alesia and the lamentations of the women, who saw 
the Romans on each side of the town bringing to 
their camp a number of shields adorned with gold 
and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking- 
vessels, and tents of tlie Gaulish fashion. Thus did 
tbis vast multitude vanish and disappear like a phan- 
tom or a dream, the chief part being killed on the 
spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves 
and Csesiu" much trouble, at last surrendered. Their 
general, Vercingctorix, accoutied himself and his 
liorse in the most magnificent manner, and then sal- 
lied out at the gate. After he had taken some cir- 
cuits about Csesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he 
dismounted, put oft' his armour, and placed himself 
at CiPsar's feet; where he remained in profound 
ilence, till Cn-'sar ordered a guard to take him away, 

id reserve him for his triumph. 

Ciesar had been for some time resolved to ruin 
Pompey, and Ponipey to destroy CiEsar. I'or Cras- 
sus, who alone could have taken up the conqueror, 
being killed in the Parthian war, tliere remained no- 
thing for Ca;sar to do in order to render himself the 
greatest of mankind, Imt to ruin him that was so ; 
nor for Pompey, in order to prevent it, but to de- 
stroy the object of his apprehension. Pompey, it is 
ti'ue, had not long entertained any fear of him ; he 
had rather looked upon him witli contempt, imagin- 
ing that he could as easily pull him down, as he had 
set him up ; Whereas Csesar iiom the first, designing 
to crush his rivals, had retired at a distance like a 

»;hampion for exercise. Hy continued service and 
J" 
* *' Ca?sDr snys, that tliose in tlie town liad a distinct view of tlia 
Ihittle, neittier can it indeed well bo conceived, that they had not.* 
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einiiwai ackievenients in the wars of Gaul, 
«a imfiro.ved his army, and wish it lus own reputa. 
tioiij that he was considered as on a footing with 
Pouipay ; and in the times of the niis-government at 
Rome he found pretences fw carrying his enteri»ris8 
into execntion. These were partly ftirnisliad hy 
Porapey himself: and indeed all ranks of men were 
to corrupted, that tables were publicly set out, upoa 
■which the candidates for offices were protessedly 
ready to pay tlie people the price of tlieir votes; 
and the people came, not only to give their vote* 
for the man who had bought them, but with all kinds 
of offensive weapons to fight in his behalf. Henca 
it frequently happened, Lhat before they separated 
they had polluted the tribunal with blood and mur- 
ther, and the city w as a perpetual scene of anarcky. 
In this dismal situation of things, in these storms of 
epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be happy> 
if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, 
there were many who did not scruple openly to 
assert, that mouarchy was the only cure for the dc^ 
pecate (Msorders of the state, and that he ought to 
be selected as the physician (hinting at Pompey), 
Viho would apply that remedy with the gentlest hand. 

Pompey uniformly in conversation pretended ta 
decline the honour of a dictatorship, though at the 
same time all his measures were directed that way. 
Cato, understanding his. drift, persuaded the senate 
to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied with a, 
kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, he raight 
forbear the adoption of violent measurea to make 
himself dictator. To this the senate not only agreed, 
but continued to him his govcnmienta of Spain and 
Africa, the administration of which he committed to 
hig lieutenants ; keeping armies on foot, for whose 
maintenance he was allowed a thousand talents a-year 
out of the. public treasury. 

Upon this, Cfesar applied through his friends for 
anotJier coqsu)i*hip, and for a si(nilar continuanc e (rf 
Ins commissiou in Gaul. As Pompey was at } 
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ii3eRt, Mareellu» and Lentulus, who hated Oaewir on 
other accounts, opposed it with great violence ; ortiit- 
tin^ mAhmg', whether right of wrong, which might re^ 
fleet ^shonaur Mpon Mm. For Siejr disfranchised 
the inhabitants ^f Npvoeemum in Graul, which had 
J&tely been erected into a colony by Oaesar : Maredt- 
lus likewise, as censul, caused one of the senators 
of that pkce, who had come with some complaints 
to Rome^ to be beaten with rods j and ttBing him, 
that the marks on his back were so many additional 
proofs that he was not a Roman citizen, bade him 
go show them to Caesar. 

But at the expiration of this consulship Csesar 
opened the treasures,, which he had amassed in GauJ, 
to all that were concerned in the administration, and 
satisfied their utmost wishes : he discharged the enor* 
mous debts of Curio the tribune ; and presented the 
epnsul Paulus with fifteen hundred talents, which he 
emfJoyed in building the celebrated pnblic hall near 
the Forum, in the place where that of Fulvius had 
formerly stood. Pompey now;, alarmed at the in- 
crease of Caesar-s faction, openly exerted his own 
interest and that of his friends, to procure an order 
for supersieding Caesar in the province of Gaul. He 
also sent to demand the troops, which he had lent 
him for his wars in that country, and C«sar return- 
ed- than with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty 
drachma^ to each man. 

The officers of those troops, on their return, 
spread reports among the people, which were nei^ 
tfeer fevourable nor fair with respect to Caesar, andt 
which ruined Pompey by the vain hope^ they in- 
spirc^. For they- ai^erted that, " He had. the hearts 
*^*of^ all Cfesar'^s army; and that if eoyy and a cor-. 
*^ rupt administration prevented him from gaining 
*^ what he desired at Home j the forces in Gauf were 
^* at his service, and would declare for him imme- 
*^ diatejy ujion their entering Italy >, so obnoisioas 
" w^. C^r beAQinfc by hurrying th&m pftspetuaUy 
^^ from ont^ expedition to another, and' by- the sua- 

2 
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*' picions Which he had excited of liis aiming atat^ 
" solute power." 

With these assurances, Pompey was so muchelit- 
cd, that he neglected to levy troops, as if he had 
nothing to fear, and opposed his enemy only with 
speeches and decrees, of which Csesar made no ae- 
coimt. Nay, we are told that a centurion wliom 
Cffsar had sent to Rome, wailing at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of the deliberations, and 
being informed that the senate refused to give Csesar 
a longer term in his coinmission, laid his hand upon 
his sword and said, " But this shall give it." 

Caesar's requisitions, indeed, had a great appear- 
ance of justice and honour. He proposed to lay 
down his arms, on condition that I'ompey did the 
same, and that they sliould both as private citizens 
leave it to their country to remunerate their services. 
For to deprive him of his commission and troops, 
and to continue those of I'ompey, was to grant ab- 
solute power to the one, at the expense of the cha- 
racter of the other. Curio, who made these propo- 
sitions to the people in Ca;sar's behalf^ was received 
with the loudest plaudits ; and there were some, who 
even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they 
wonkl upon a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter from Ctesar to the same purport, 
and notwitiistanding the opposition of tlie consuls", 
caused it to be read aloud. Upon this Scipio, Pom- 
pcy's iathcr-in-Iaw, proposed in the senate, that if 
Cicsar did not lay down his arms before such a day, 
he should be declared an enemy to the state; au(l 
the consuls putting it to the question, ' That Pom- 
pey sliould disband Iiis forces :' and again, ' That 
Caesar should disband his :' few of t!ic members were 
for the first, and almost all for the second^'. Afla" 



** Instead of ^b mr uricrw, same MSS. give us S'K rm tm-rii. 
*9 Dio (xlt. 4.) says, tliere was not a rnan for (he first questtoti, 
wliereas tli£ whole liousc, witli tlic exception of Csliiis and Curwi 
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^liich Antony put the question, * Whether, or not, 
both should lay down their commissions ?' and all, 
with oue voice, answered in the affirmative. But 
the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the 
consul Lentulus, who cried out that " Not decrees 
■" but arms should be employed against a public rob- 
'* ber," caused the senate to break up ; and with 
reference to this unhappy dissension all ranks of 
people put on black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Cssar 
with still more moderate proposals. He offered to 
abandon all the rest, provided they would continue 
to him the government of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyri- 
cum with two legions, till he could apply for a second 
consulship. And Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a recon- 
ciliation, used all possible means to soften Pompey. 
l*ompey agreed to all, except the article of the two 
legions; and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate 
the matter, by persuading Ctesar's friends to be s;i- 
tisfied with the two provinces and six thousand sol- 
diers only^. Pompey was on the point of accepting 
the compromise ; but Lentulus the consul, disdain- 
fully rejecting it, treated Antony and Curio with 
great indignity, and drove them out of the senate- 
house. He thus furnished Caesar with the most plau- 
sible argument imaginable, of which he did not fiiil 
to make use, in order to exasperate his troops, by 
showing them persons of distinction and magistrates 
obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit of 
slaves*' ; for their fears had made them leave Rome 
in that disguise. 

Casar had not with him, at that time, above three 
hundred horse and five thousand foot. The rest of 
his forces were left on the other side of the Alps, 
and he had sent them orders to join him. But the 

vas for the second. Nor is this a fair subject of surprise : Fompcj 
411(1 his army were then n.t the gates of Rome. 

tOr a single legion.* 
Casejus LoQginus went with tliem in the same dii^guiie. 
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beginning of his enterprise, he perceived, and tfie 
attack which he then meditated, did not require any 
very considerable numbers : His enemies were rather 
to be struck with consternation by the boldness and 
the expedition, with which he began hisoperatioaaj 
for an unexpected movement would be more likely 
to make an impression upon them at that pred$e 
moment, than great preparations afterward. He 
therefore ordered his lieutenants and other officer) 
to take theii- swords without any other armour, and 
to make themselves masters of Ariminum, a large 
city in Gaul, but to do it if possible without blood- 
shed or distm-bance. Hortensius was at the head of 
this party. He himself spent the day at a pubUc 
show of gladiators, and a little before evening bathed, 
and then went into the room where he was enter, 
taining some company. Wien it grew dark, he left 
the party, after having desired them to make merry 
till his return, for which they should not have long 
to wait. To some of his friends be had given pre- 
vious notice to iuliow him, not al! together, but by 
various ways ; after which taking a hired carriage, 
he set out on a different roati from tliat which led to 
Ariminum, and turned into it afterward. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, 
■which divides Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, 
his" reflexions became more interesting in proportioa 
as the danger drew near. Staggered by the magni- 
tude of his attempt, he stopped, to weigh with him- 
self it's inconveniences ; and, as he stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, he many 
times changed his opinion. After which, he det 
berated upon it with such of his tHenda as were by, 
among wlioni ^vas Asinius Pollio ; enumerating the 
calamities, which the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the animadversions which 
might be made upon it by posterity. At last under 
some sudden impulse, bidding adieu to hig reasoR' 
iogs and plunging into the abyss of futurity, iathe 
woi;tls of those who embark in doubtful axvX uduous 
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enterprises, he cried out, " I.ct the die be cast !" * ' 

and immediately crossed the river. He travelled so 
fast the rest of the way, that lie reached Ariminuiu ^J 
before day-light, and took it. It is said, that the -^H 
preceding night he had a most abominable dream ; ^H 
he thought, he lav with his mother. ^H 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had open- 
ed wide its gates both by sea and land, and Ctesar 
by going beyond the bounds of his province had in- 
fnnged the laws of his country, people were seen, 
not individually (as upon other occaBJons) wandering 
in distraction about Italy, but wliole cities broken 
up and seeking refuge by Hight. Of this tumnltnous 
tide the greatest part flowed into Rome, which was 
so filled with the hasty conflux of the surrounding ^! 
population, that amidst the violent tossing and ed- ^H 
dies it would hardly either obey the magistrate, or ^H 
listen to the voice of reason, but was in the utmost ^^ 
danger of falling by it's own violence. For the whole 
was a prey to contrary passions, and the most vio- 
lent convulsions : Such as favoured these disorders 
were not satisfied with enjo)'ing them in private, but 
reproached the other party amidst their fears and 
sorrows, and insulted them with menaces of what ^J 
was to come ; the necessary conset|uence of such ^H 
troubles in so immense a city. ^^M 

Pompey himseiti who was already conf(3unded at ^^H 
the strange turn of affairs, was still more disturbed 
by a variety of censures on his conduct. Some said, 
he autfercd justly, for having exalted Ca^ar against 
himself and his country; others, for having permit- 
ted Lentulns to over-rule him, when Cssar departed 
from his first demands, and offered equitable terms 
of peace. Favonius went sn fiir as to desire him to 
" stamp with his foot;" alluding to a vaunting 
speech of his in the senate, in which be bade them 
" take DO thought about preparations for the war ; 
** for, as soon as he marched oat of Rome, if he did 



* See p. 802, not. (S7.) 
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" but ' stamp with his foot,' he should fill Itdly with 
" his legions." 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior 
in numbers to Ciesar, but his partisans would not 
suffer him to act upon his own judgement. By false 
reports and groundless terrors, as if the enemy was 
already at the gates, and had carried all before him, 
they forced him along with the general torrent. He 
procured it to be decreed therefore that things were 
in an insurrectionary state, and nothing to be ex- 
pected but hoatihties, and then quitted Rome ; hav- 
ing first ordered the senate to follow, and every man 
who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The consuls likewise fled with him, without 
having offered the customary sacrifices before their 
departure. Most of the senators snatched up those 
tilings in their houses which were next at hand, as 
if ttie whole were not their own, and joined in the 
fligiit. Nay, some who were previously well-affected 
to Caesar, in the present alarm changed sides, and 
aufiered themselves without necessity to be carried 
away by the torrent. What a miserable spectacle, 
at that time, was the city ; in so dreadful a tempest, 
like a ship abandoned by it's ])ilots, and tossed about 
at the mercy of the winds and waves! But though 
flight was so unpromising an alternative, such was 
the love which the Romans bore to Pompey, that 
they considered his place of refuge as their country, 
and fled from Rome as CiEsar's camp. For even 
Labienus, one of Ceesar's principal iiiends, who had 
served under him as liis Ueutenant with the utmost 
alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to Pom- 
pey. Nevertheless, Caesar sent after him his money 
and his equipage. 

Caesar next invested Corfinium ''-, where Domitius 
with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Do- 
mitius*^ in despair ordered a servant ol his, who 



^- Had. San-ferino, iu Abruzzo.'^ 
'i Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus 



^ated to succ«e«l 
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was his physician^ to give him poison. He took the 
draught prepared for him, as the sure means pf 
death ; but, soon afterward hearing of Caesar's cle- 
mency to. his prisoners^ he lamented his own case 
and the precipitancy of his resolution. Upon which 
the physician removed his fears, by assuring him 
that what he had drunk was only a keeping potion, 
and not in the least deleterious. This gave him such 
spirits, that he rose up and went to Caesar. But 
though Caesar pardoned him, and gave him his band, 
he soon revolted and again repaired to Pompey. 

The news of tliis transaction reaching Rome ccfti-* 
siderably relieved the minds of the people, and many 
of the fugitives returned. In the mean time Caesar, 
haying added to his own army the troops of Domi- 
tins, and all the rest which Pompey had left in gar- 
rison, was strong enough to march against Pompey 
himself. The latter, however, did not wait for him ; 
but retired to Brundusium, whence he despatched 
the consuls with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, 
and a little afterward upon Caesar's approach, as we 
have related at large in his Life, sailed thither him- 
self. Caesar would have followed him immediately, 
but he wanted ships. He therefore returned to 
Rome, having reduced Italy in sixty days, without 
spilling a single drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than 
he expected, and many senators there, he addressed 
them in a mild and gracious manner, and desired 
them to send deputies to Pompey with an offer of 
honourable terms of peace. But riot one of them 
would take upon himself the commission : Whether 
it was, that they were afraid of Pompey whom they 
had deserted, or thought Caesar not in earnest in the 
proposal, and that he only made it to save appear- 
ances. As Metellus the tribune opposed his taking 

Ca&sar, pursuant to the decree of the senate, in the government of 
Transalpine Gaul ; but he imprudently shut himself up in CorE« 
nium, before he left Italy. ^ 
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money out of the public treasury, and cited tom^ 
laws against it, Caesar said ; " ArniB and laws ^o n(*i 
*' flourisli together. If you are not pleased at vthat 
" I am about, you have only to withdraw : war, in. 
" deed, will not tolerate much liberty of Hpcech. 
*' "When I say this, I am renouncing my own right) 
" for you and all those, whom I liave found excitilljt 
" a spirit of faction against me, are at my dlspos^." 
Having said this, he approached the doors of the 
treasury, and as the keys were not produced, b4 
sent for workmen to break them open. Metellus 
again opposed him, and gained credit with some for 
his firmness; but Csesar with an elevated voica 
threatened to put him to death, if he gave him any 
farther trouble. " And you know very well, youn|[ 
" man,*' said he, *' that this is liardcr for me to wy, 
** than to do." MeteUus, tejriried by the menace, 
retired ; and Cfesar was, afterward, easily and readily 
supplied with every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement wm to Spain, whence he re- 
solved to drive Afranius and Varro, Ponipcy's lieit- 
tenants; andufter having rendered himselt muster 
of their troops and provinces, to march against Pom- 
pey, without leaving any enemy behind him- In 
the course of this expedition, Ite life was-oftonin 
danger from ambuscades, and 1ms army had to com- 
bat with famine ; yet he continued his operatiom 
against the enemy, eitlier by pursuit, or by oftcring 
them battle, or by forming lines of circumvalJirtion 
about them, till he forced tUeir camp, and added 
their troops to hia own. The officers rftade thcwfll- 
cape, and retiired to Pompey. 

Upon hi* return to Itome, his fatheT-in-laT» Pis» 
pressed him to despatch dei>uties to Pompey to treit 
of an accommodation; but Issiuricus, in order to 
mak« Ihs court to Casar, opposed it. The senate 
declared him dictator, and while he held that office, 
he recalled the exiles ; he restored to their honours 
the children of those, who had sii^red uudec 
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and he relieved debtors, by cancelling part of the 
Usurious interest which they had stipulated to pay ^^ 
These, and a few more, were his acts during his 
dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. 

After this, he caused himself to be declared con- 
sul with Servilius Isauricus, and then set out to 
prosecute the war. His inarch to Brundusium was 
80 rapid, that all his troops could not keep up 
with him. He embarked, however, with only six 
hundred select horse and five legions ^^. It was at 
the period of the winter-solstice, the beginning of 
January, which answers to the Athenian month Po- 
sideoD, that he set sail. He crossed the Ionian sea^ 
made himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, and 
sent back ^ his ships to Brundusium, to bring over 
the forces which had been left behind. But those 
troops, exhausted with fatigue and worn down by 
the multitude of enemies, broke out into complaints 
against him, as they were upon their march to the 
port : " Whither will this man lead us,*' said they^ 
" and where will be the end of our labours ? Will 
" he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of stone, 
*' or bodies of iron ? But iron itself yields to re- 
" peated blows ; our very shields and cuirasses call 
" out for rest. Will he not learn from our wounds 
*^ that we are mortal, that we have the same fad- 
ings, and are liable to the same impressions, with 
other men ? The gods themselves cannot control 
*' the seasons, or clear the winter-seas of storms and 
tempests. And it is in this season, that he would 
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54 The term, here used, is the same previously employed in a 
similar quotation in the Life of Solon. See Vol. I. p. 2S8.* 

A He himself says, * seven ;' but, as he elsewhere makes them 
only fifteen thousand men, they must have been very incomplete.* 

s^ He sent them back, under the conduct of Calenus. That offi- 
cer losing the opportunity of the wind fell in with Bibulus, who 
took thirty of his ships and burned them all, together with their pi« 
lots and mariners, in order to intimidate theli^t. (L.) For many 
additional particulars, see Cses. Bell. Civ. iii: Cfri&ura and Apollonia 
were towns on the coast of Epirus. The latter still sub8tf|t8 under 
the name of * Poliiua/ to the jBouth of DoraSzo.* 
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*' expose us, as if he was rattier %Ihg from, tFian 
" pursuing his enemies!" 

Aiiiids^ such discourse as this, they moved on 
slowly to Brundusiuni. But when they arrived there, 
and found that Cassar was gone, they elianged' their 
language, and reproached themselves as traitors to 
thfiir general. They vented their anger upon their 
gfficers, likewise, ibr not having hastened their 
march. And sitting upon the cliffs, they kept Iheir 
eyes tipon the sea toward Epirus, to see if they 
.could discover the transports in which they were to 
be conveyed. 

In the mean time Cicsar, not having a sufficient 
fofxe at ApoUonia to make head against the enemy, 
and seeing the troops at Brundusium delayed to join 
himj in order to relieve himself flora his anxiety and 

lerplexity, undertook a most astonlsTiing enterprise. 

Though the sea was covered with the enemy's fleets, 
he resolved to em bark in a vessel of tweFve oars witli- 
out imparting to any person his intention, and s^ll 
to Brundusium ^K In the night therefore he took 
the habit of a slave, and throwing himself into the 
vessel like a man of no account, sat in perfect si- 
lence. They fell down the Anias^' for the sea, 
.where the entrance is generally easy, because the 
land-wind rising in a morning lisually repels tlie 
"waves of the ocean, and smooths the mouth dflhe 
river. But unluckily that night a strong sea-wind 
sprung up, which overpowered that from the land; 
so that by the rage of the sea, and the counter-action 

i> 'Most bis torlans blame this, as a rasli action; ami Ceesai him- 
self, in his ComraGbtaries, makes no raention either of it, or of ano- 
'thcr lees dangerous attempt which is related by Suetonius. While 
lie was making war in Gau), upoo advice that his annji had been 
surrounded ill his absence, he dressed himself like a native of the 
country, and in that disguise passed through the enemy's centinels 
-nnd trnopB\to his own ciunp..(I..) Our own annals funiish Us in 
Alfred, wheh he aaMmed the disguise of a Danish harper, vritha 
iintilar instai^ee of eijually successful daring, in a much better cause,* 

i*. Strabo (vii.) culls this river ' Aous.' In Polybius it is c:olIed 
' Lous \^ but tliat is obriously a corruption, the A having been 
ehangcd by tlie transcriber iOLo a ^ . 
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of the stream, the river became extremely rough ; 
•the billows dashed against each other with a tumul- 
'tuous noise, and formed such dangerous eddies that 
the pilot despaired of making good his piassage, and 
ordered the mariners to turn back, Csesar perceiv- 
ing this rose up, and showing himself ]to the pilot, 
who was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said-; 
** Go forward, my iiiend, and fear nothing; thou 
•<* earnest Csesar, and Caesar's fortune, in thy ves- 
^* ael ^/* The mariners then forgot the storm, and 
plyiri^ their oars witii the utmost alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves. 
iBut such was their violence at the mouth of the 
river, and the water flowed in so fast, that Caesar at 
last, though with considerable reluctance, permitted 
•the pilot to turn about; Upon his return to his 
camp, the soldiers met him in crowds ; pouring out 
their complaints, and expressing the greatest con- 
cern that he had not assured himself of conquering 
'with them alone, but in distrust of their support had 
given himself so much uneasiness, and exposed his 
person to so much danger on account of dieiabsent. 

Soon afterward, Antony arrived from Brundusium 
with the troops^. Caesar then in the highest spirits 
otfered battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an 
advantageous manner, and abundantly supplied with 
provisions both from sea and land ; whereas he him- 
-self at first had nothing like plenty, and was subset 
quently in extreme want. The soldiers however 
found great relief from .a root ^^ in the ac^oining 

■ 

^9 The noble siniplicity of the Qiuid times ? Cissarem vehis has 
.been amplified by Lucas, as Blair well observes in his fourth Lec- 
ture, into tumid declamation : 

Speme minasy inquity pelagic 8fc. (v. 578.)* 

' 6o Aatony and Calenus put on board the vessels, which had 
escaped Bibulus, eight hundred horse and four legions ; and as 
soon as they were landed, Antony sent back the ships for the rest 
of the forces. 

^' This root was called ^ Chara/ or * Clara/ Some of Caesar's 

.soldiers, who had served in Sardinia, had there learned to mjELke 

bread of it. (L.) Hin. H. N^ xix. 8. informs us, that this ir^ad 
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fields, which they prepared in milk. Sometimes they 
made it into bread, and going up to the enemy's ad- 
vanced guards threw it among them, and declared, 
*' that as long as the earth produced such roots, 
" they would continue to besiege Pompey." 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be 
produced, or such speeches to be reported in his 
camp ; for his men were already discouraged, and 
shuddered at the very thoughts o£ the irapcnetrahle 
hardness of Cassar's troops, who could bear as much 
as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skir- 
mishes about Pompey's entrenchments^^, and Ctesar 
had the advantage in them all except one, in whicli 
his party was compelled to fly with such precipitation, 
that he was in danger of having his camp taken. 
Pompey led the attack in person, and not a man 
could stand before him. He drove them upon their 
own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled their 
trenches with the dead. 

Ciesar ran to meet them, and woitld have rallied 
the fugitives, hut it was not In his power. He laiU 
hold on the ensign-staves to stop them, and some 
left them in his hands, while others threw thoni upon 
the ground, so that not fewer than thirty-two 
standards were taken. Ciesar himself was very near 
losing his life ; for having seized on a tall strong 
man, in order to stop him and make him face about, 
the soldier in his terror and confusion lifted up his 
sword to strike him ; but his armour-bearer pre- 
vented it, by a blow which cut off his arm. 

was made of a kind of w'M cabbage, ohis si/lvesire iriutn fiiliitrvm, 
or Itipsann, which he aUa calls (lib. 5. } annoracia. See also Isitlot. 
-wii. la.aiiilTbeoplir. ix.« 

'' CiEsar obeervcd an old camp, which he haA occupied in tlic 
place where Poin[iey woa inclosed, and afterward ubundoned. 
Upon hie quitting it, I'limpey hnd taken posEesston of it, aod left i 
legion to guard it. Cecsar attempted to recover it, ami it was in 
this attPiupt that he lost nine hundred and sixty foot and foiK 
hundred horsi, among whom were seteni Itoman knighlit. five 
tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. (B. C. iii, 7l,J Whatinclowd 
Pompey on ll« land-side, was a line of cirvuinvsllatioi ' ^^^ 
Ciuar. 
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Ciesar saw his affairs that day in so bail a posture, 
that when Pompey (either through too iiiucii caution, 
or the caprice of fortune) instead of giving the finish- 
ing stroke to so great an action, stopped as soon as 
he had shut up the enemy within tlieir entrench. 
Hients, and sounded a retreat, he said to liis friends 
as he withdrew ; " This day victory would liave de- 
•* clared for the enemy, if they had had a general 
•* who knew how to conquer." He then sought 
repose in his tent, but it proved the most melancholy 
niglit of his life : for he abandoned himself to endless 
reflexions upon his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, when the wide coun- 
tries and rich cities of Macedon and Thessaly lay 
before him, to conftne himself to so narrow a scene 
of action, and sit still by the sea (where the enemy's 
fleets had the superiority) and in a place, where he 
suffered the iucunveniences of a siege from the want 
of provisions, rather than besieged the enemy by his 
arms. Thus agitated and distressed by the per- 
plexities and difficulties of his situation, he resolved 
to decamp, and march against Scipio in Macedon : 
concluding, that he should either draw Pompey after 
him, and ibrce him to fight wliere he could not re- 
ceive supplies, as he had hitherto done, from the sea ; 
or else that he should easily crush Scipio, if he found 
him unsuppoJtc<L 

By this retreat of Caesar Pompcy's troops and 
officers were highly elated, considering it us a flight, 
and an acknowledgement that he was beatca, and 
were therefore eager to pursue him ; but Pompey 
himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of so much 
consequence. He was well provided with every 
thing requisite for waiting the advantages of time, 
and for that reason chose, by protracting the war, to 
wear out the little remaining vigour of the enemy. 
The most valuable of Caesar's troops had, indeed, an 
experience and courage which were irresistible in the 
field ; but age had rendered them unfit for long 
marches, for throwing up entrenchments, for attack. 
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ktg walls, and passing whole nights under arrtis. 
They were too unwieldy to endure much fatigue, 
and with their strength theii- inclination for labour 
was. abated. Be;!ides, there was said to be a con- 
tagious distemper among them, whicli arose from 
their wretched diet : And, what was a still more im- 
portant circumstance, CeBsar wanted both money and 
provisions, so that it seemed as if he must shortly- 
fain of himself. 

These were Pompey's reasons for dcchning a 
battle, but not a man, except Cato, was of his 
opinion ; and he only, because he was anxious to 
spare the blood of his countrymen: for when he 
saw the boilies of the enemy who had fallen in the 
late action, to the number of a thousand, laid dead 
upon tlie field, he covered his face and retired 
weeping. All the rest censured Pompey foi" not 
deciding the affair immediately with the sword, 
calling him ' Agamemnon,' and ' King of Kings;* 
as if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy 
he possessed, and delighted to see so many generals 
waiting his jrders, and attending to pay their court 
Favonius, who affected to imitate Cato's bold manner 
of speaking, bul carried it much too Jar, lamented 
that Pompey's wishing to retain his royal state would 
prevent their eating figs that year at Tusculum. 
And Afranius lately come from Spain, where he had 
succeeded so ill in his command that he was accused 
of having been bribed to betray his army, asked 
Pompey, " Why he did not fight that merchant, who 
*' trafficked in provinces ?" 

Piqued at these reproaches Pompey, against his 
own judgement, marched after CfEsar, wlio proceeded 
on his route with great difficulty i for in consequence 
of his hite loss, all looked upon him with contempt, 
and refused to Mipply him with provisions. \J\ 
his taking Gomphi'^ however, a town in Thes! 



*' See Ca«. Bell. Civ. ; 
iraportiince it nas to his se 
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his troops not only found suffi,cient refreshments, but 
recovered surprisingly from their distemper. " For 
drinking plentifully of the wine which they fbundt 
there, and immediately marching forward in a bac- 
chanaliah manner, tlie increase of circulation threw 
off the disorder, and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite tp 
each other on the plains of Pharsalia, rompey return- 
ed to his old opinion ; in which he was confirmed by 
some unlucky omens, and by an alarming dreamV 
He dreamed, that the people of Rome received him^ 
in the theatre with loud plaudits, [and that he was 
adorning the chapelof Venus Nicephora, from whoif{ 
Cassar derived his pedigree.] But if Pbmpey wife 
alarmed, those around him were so absiirdly sangqind 
in their expectations of victory j ' that Dbmitiusi 
Spinther, and Scipio quarrelled about Caesar's potiti-^ 
ficate ; and numbers sent to Rome, to engage houses 
convenient for consuls and praetors, making them- 
selves sure of being soon raised to those high offices 
after the war. But the cavaky testified the* greatest 
impatience for a battle ; so proud were they 6f tijeir' 
fine arms, of the condition of their houses, and of ^e 
beauty ^nd vigour of their persops ; l)esides, they 
were much mofe numerous than those of C^sar, be- 
ing seven thousand to one. Neither were the num- 
bers of infimtry equal ; for Pompey had forty-five, 
and Caesar only twenty-two thousand. 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told them, 
** That Cornificius was far advanced on his way with 
** two additional legions, and that h^ had fifteen 
** cohorts more under the command of Galen.us, in 
** the environs of Megara and Athens.*' * He then 
asked them, " Whether tHey chose to wait for those 
*^ troops, or to risk a battle without theni ?'* ' They 
answerled aloud, " Dori*t let us wait j but find out 



before Pompey or Scipio came up, ordered a gsperal assault about 
three in the aflernoon ; and, though the walls were very high, he 
^^ariied it befiue sun-set. 
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" some stratagem to bring the enemy, as soon a9 
*' possible, to action." 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification 
for his army, and upon opening the first victim, the 
soothsayer cried out, " You will fight within three 
*' days." Cffisar then inquired, if there appeared in 
the entrails any auspicious presage ? He replied, 
" It is you, who can best resolve that question. 
" The gods announce a great change and revolution 
'^ in affairs. If you are nappy at present, the alte^ 
" ation will be for the worse ; if otherwise, expect 
" better fortune." The night before the battle, as 
he walked the rounds about midnight, there appeared 
a luminous phenomenon in the air like a torch, which 
as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brilliance, and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. 
And in the morning, when the guards were relieved, 
a tumult, not unlike a panic terror, was observed in 
the enemy's camp. Cssar however so little expected 
an action that day, that he had ordered his troops to 
decamp, and march to Scotiisa **. 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts 
rode up and informed him, the enemy were coming 
down to give him battle. Happy in the intelligence, 
he made his prayer to the gods, and then drew up 
his army, which he divided into three bodies. 
Domitius Calvinus was to command the centre, 
Antony the left wing, and himself the right, where 
he intended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. 
Struck with the number and magnificent appearance 
of the enemy's cavalry, who were posted over-against 
him, he ordered six cohorts privately to advance 
from the rear. These he placed behind the right 
wing, and gave them instructions what to do, when 
the enemy's horse came to charge"*. Pompey's dis* 



*' CiEsar hoped, by his frequent decampings, to provide belter 
fur his troops, and perhaps to gain a favourable opportunity of 
fighting. 

'^ Csesar and Appian agree, that Pompey posted himself in 

his lefl wing, not ia the right. It is also highly probable that 
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position was as follows : He commanded the right 

wiog himself, Domitius the left, and his father-in-law 

iScipio the main body. The whole weight of the 

cavalry was in the left wing, for their project was to 

surround the right of the enemy, and to make a 

powerful effort where Caesar fought in person; 

thinking no body of foot could be deep enough to 

bear such a shock, but that they must necessarily be 

broken to pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey 
ordered his infantry to stand in close order, and wait 
the enemy's attack, till they were near enough to be 
reached by the javelin. This measure Caesar thought 
highly injudicious. " Pompey was not aware,** he 
said, " what weight the swift and fierce advance to 
the first charge gives to every blow, nor how the 
courage of the soldier is augmented and inflamed 
** by the rapid motion of the whole ^.'* 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
when he saw a trusty and experienced centurion 
encouraging his men to distinguish themselves that 
day. Caesar called him by his name, and said, 
•* What cheer, Caius Crassinius ^^ ? How do we 
** stand, think you ?'* " Caesar," said the veteran 
in a bold accent, and stretching out his hand, *' the 
victory is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and 
this day I shall have your praise, alive or dead.'* 
So saying, he rushed upon the enemy, at the head of 
his company, which consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men, and after having done considerable exe- 

Afranius, not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompey 's 
right wine. Caesar does not indeed expressly inform us who com- 
nianded uiere, but he says; ' On the right was posted the legion of 
Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranius out of Spain, which 
Pompe^ esteemed the flower of his army.' (ib. 88.) See the 
notes, however, on the correspondent part of the Life of Pompey. 

*6 Caesar was so confident of success, that he ordered his en- 
trenchments to be filled up, assuring his troops that they would be 
piasters of the enemy's camp before night. 

*7 Plutarch, in tlie Life of Pompey, calls him. * Crassianus,* and 
(laesar < Crastinus/ 
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cution ^rnong the first ranks, was pressing fozwaa 
■with unabated fierceness, wlien one of his, aiif agonists 
pushed his. swoiil with such force into his mouth, 
tliat the point came out at tlie nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in 
the centre, tlie cavalry advanced from Pompey's left, 
wing with great confidence, and extended their anua- 
drons, to surround CEcs^r's right wing. But, beibre 
they could begin the attack'*, the six cohorts which 
Caesar had placed behind came boldly up to receive 
them. These did not, according to custom, attempt 
to annoy the enemy with their javelins at a distance, 
or strike at the legs and thighs when they came 
nearer, but agreeably to the orders which they had 
received, they aimed at their eyes and wounded them 
in the face. Por Ciesar hoped that these young 
cavaliers, who had not been used to wars and wounds, 
and who set a high value upon their beauty, would 
avoid above all things a stroke in that part, and im- 
^nediately give way, on account as well of the present 
danger as of the future deformity. The event 
answered his expectation. They could not bear the 
speaxs pointed upward, or the steel gleaming on their 
eyeSy but turned away their faces, and covered them 
with their hands. This caused such confusion, that 
at last they shamefully fled, and ruined the whole 
cause. For the cohorts which had beaten them off 
surrounded their infantry, and charging them in reafj 
as well as in front, soon cut thera in pieces. 

Pompcy, when from the other wing he perceived 
his cavai'ry put to the rout, was no longer himself, 
neither did he remember that he was Ponipey the 
Great : but like a man deprived of his senses by some 
superior piiwer, or struck with consternation at his 
deteat as th.? consequence of a divine decree, he re- 

** Cffisar soys, they did engage liis right winfr, and obliged his 
caynJry to give giBiind. (ib. 9:J.) (L.) Upon these six cohorts, lie 
had previously staled, the victory of that day would depend : and 
Frontinus has highly commeiid};il the ft,r^tagem, as most jud^cL ~ 
and efTcctual.* 
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tired to bis camp without speaking a word ^, and sat 
down in his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his. 
whole army was broken apd dispersed, and the enemy 
had mounted his ramparts, and were engaged wilJ^ 
the troops appointed to defend them, he seemed to 
come to himself, and crying out ; " What ! my camp 
*^ too?'* without uttering another word^ he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and takingi 
a habit which might favour his flight, privately made 
his escape. What misfortunes befel him afterward, 
how he put himself into the hands of the Egyptians, 
and was assassinated by the traitors, we have related. 
at large in his Life. 

When Caesar entered the camp, and saw what 
numbers of the enemy lay dead, and those they were 
then de^atching, he said with a sigh ; *^ This they 
** would have : to this cruel necessity they .reduced- 
" me. For had Caesar dismissed his troops, after so 
** many great and successful wars, he would havB 
** been condemned as a criminal.'* Asinius Pollio 
informs us, that Caesar spoke those words in Latin, 
and subsequently recorded them in Greek. Most of 
those, he adds, who were killed at the taking of the 
camp were slaves, and of soldiers there did not fall in 
the battle above six thousand ^°. Caesar incorporated: 
with his own legions most of the infantry, that had 
been taken prisoners, and pardoned many persons of 
distinction. Brutus, who subsequently killed him^. 
was of the number. As he did not make his appear- 
ance however immediately after the battle, Caesar 

«9 Cces. ib. 94.* 

70 Cassar 8ay8» there fell about fifteen thousand of the epemy, and 
that he took above four and twenty thousand prisoners; while upoa 
his own side, the loss only amounted to about two hundred private 
soldiers and thirty centurions. (L.) 

Asinius Pollio was eminent as an orator, an historian, and a poet. 
To his account of the civil wars, and his tragic compositions, . 
Horace in his Od. 11. i. refers ; and from Suet. (Jul. 56.) we learn, 
that he charged Caesar with inaccuracy in his Commentaries, {a 
t his imputation, however, no one seems to have seconded him.* 
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was very uneasy; but upon his at last presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed the utmost joy. 

Among the many signs, which announced this 
victory, tliat at Tralles was the most remarkable"'. 
There was a statue of Csesar, in the temple of Victorj; 
and though the ground about it was naturally hard, 
and paved with hard stones besides, a palm-tree (we 
are told) sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua Caius Cornelius, a countryman and ac- 
quaintance of Livy, and a celebrated soothsayer, was 
observing the flight of birds on the day upon which 
the battle of Fharsalia was fought. By this, accord- 
ing to Livy's account, he first discerned the time of 
action, and said to those about him, " The important 
*' affair now draws to a decision ; the two generals 
" are engaged." He then made another observa- 
tion, and the signs appeared so obvious, that he 
leaped up in the most enthusiastic manner, and cried 
out ; " Ceesar, thou art the conqueror." As the 
company stood in great astonishment, lie took tlie 
sicred tiilct from liis head, and swore he " would 
" never put it on again, till the event had placed his 
*' art beyond question." This Livy affirms tora trutli. 

C'fesar granted the whole nation of Tliessaly their 
liberty, for the sake of the victory which he had there 
gained, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. He 
bestowed the same i)rivilegc upon tlie Cnidians, in 
compliment to Theopompus, to wliom we are in- 
debtcd for a C'olicction of Fables ; and he exonerated 
the inhabitants of Asia from a third part of their 
imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompej 
had been assassinated, and when Theodotus present- 
ed the head to him, he turned from the sight with 
deep abhorrence. The signet of tliat general was 
the only thing which he accepted, and on receiving 
it he wept. As often as any of Pompey's friends 

"I' Crcsar mentions Eome others, as extraordinary aod as abnri 
(ib. 105-). Tralles was a city of Lydia.* 
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and companions were taken by Ptolemy wandering 
about the country, and brought to Caesar, he loaded 
them with favours, and admitted them into his ser- 
vice. He assured his friends indeed at Rome by 
letter, ** That the cliief enjoyment which he had m 
" his victoty was, in saving every day one or other 
^ of his fdlow-citizens, who had borne arms against 
^ him/' 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it was 
undertaken without necessity, and that his passion 
for Cleopatra engaged him in a quarrel, which proved 
both prejudicial to his reputation and dangerous to 
his person. Others accuse the king's ministers, par- 
ticularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the strongest 
influence at court, and who having taken off Pompey 
and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an at- 
tempt against Caesar. Hence Caesar, it is affirmed^ 
for the greater security of his person, began to pass 
the night in entertainments among his friends, l^he 
. behaviour indeed of this eunuch in public, every thing 
that he said and did with respect to Caesar, was in- 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn, with 
which he supplied his soldiers, was old and musty, 
and he told tnem ; " They ought to be satisfied with 
** it, since they lived at other people's cost." He 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served 
up at the king's table, ou the pretence that Caesar 
had taken all the gold and silver ones for debt. For 
the father of the reigning prjjnce owed Caesar seven- 
teen million five hundred thousand drachmas. Caesar 
had formerly forgiven his children the surplus, but 
he thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time for the maintenance of his army. Photinus ad- 
vised him to go and finish the weighty affair then 
upon his hands, after which he should have his money 
with thanks. But Caesar told him, " He had no 
•* need of Egyptian counsellors,*' and privately sent 
for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one friend (Apollo- 
idorus, the Sicilian) with her, got into a small boat» 
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and in the dusk of the evening set off for the palaoe. 
As she saw it was difficuH to enter undiscovered, she 
rolled herself in a carjiet; Apollodorus tied her up 
at full length, like a, bale of goodf^, and carried ber 
in at the gates to Caesar. This stratagem of here, 
■which was a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
is said to Iiave first captivated Ceesar's heart ; and 
the conquest advanced so fast by the charms of her 
conversation, that he engaged to reconcile her 
brother to her, and insisted that she should become 
the partner of his throne. 

An entertainment being given on account of this 
reconciliation, a servant of Cssar's (his barber) a 
most cowardly fellow, led by his natural caution to 
inquire into every thing and to listen every where 
about the palace, discovered that Achillas the general 
and Photinus tlie eunuch were plotting against 
Caesar's life. C^sar, being informed of their design, 
planted his guards about the hall, and killed Photinus. 
But Achillas escaped to the army, and involved 
Cjrsar in a very difficult and dangerous war j for, 
with a few troops, he had to make head against a 
farge city and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty, which he encountered '% was 
the want of water, the Egyptians having stopped up 
the aqueducts that supplied his quarter '^ TJie 
second was the loss of his ships in the harbour, which 
lie was himself obliged to burn, in order to prevent 
their falling into the enemy's hands ; when the 
flames, unfortunately spreading from the dock to the 
palace, consumed the great Alexandrian library. 
The third'* was in the sea-fight near the isle of 

T= He hod previously been in great datiger, when attacked in the 
palace by Achillns, who hiid made himsttl' uiaiiter of AJexaaddd. 
(lb. iii., and Hirt. Bdl. Alex. 6.) 

'■I They also contrived to raise tlie sca-w-ater 'by engines, anJ 
poor it into CiGSEcr'H rcGervoirs and cistorns; but Ceesftr ordered 
wclla to be dug, and in a single niglit got a. sufficient quantity of 
freeh water. 

T First, there was a gencnil naval engagement; after which 
C'sraar attsicfccd the island ami, hisl of all, thetiiole. It K'aaintlih 
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Pharos, ^hen sieeing his ttien hard pressed, he leaped 
from the mole into a little skiff to go to their assist- 
toce. The Egyptians making up on all sides, he 
threw himself into the sea, and with much difficulty 
reached his galleys by swimming ^\ Having several 
S'uluable papers, which he was not willing either to 
lose or to wet, he held them (it is said) above the 
Water with one hand, and swam with the other. 
The -skiff sunk, soon after he left it. At last the 
icttig joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked and de- 
feated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians were 
i^aif], and the king was heard of no more. This 
gave Caesar an opportunity of establishing Cleopatra 
qiieen of Egypt. She bore him soon afterward a 
son, whom the Alexandrians named Ca&sario. 

He then departed for Syria, and thence marc^hed 
into Asia Minor, where he received intelligence that 
-Doniitius (whom he had left governor) had been de- 
'feated by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and driven 
'out of rontus with his few remaining troops j and 
that 'Pharnaces, pursui% his advantage with great 
-Ardour, had rendered himself master of Bithynia and 
•Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia tlie Less, 
"having stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia 
agaStrtt the Romans. Caesar immediately marched 
against him with three legions, and defeated him in 
-a signal battle near Zela, which deprived him of the 
kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. 
In the account which he gave to Amintius, one of 



last attacky that he encountered the drfficulty mentioned by Plutarch 
(ib. 21,) For an account of the isle of Pharos, &c. see p. 280, 
not. (78.) 

75 His first intention was to gain the admiral-galley ; but, Ending 

it very hard pressed, he made for the others. And it was fortunate 

for himy that he did ; for his own galley soon went to the bottom. 

(L.) The king of Egypt himself, subsequently, it appears (ib. SI.) 

'"Hotter an unsuccessful skh-mish totfk refuge in a small vessel, wiiich 

^^uli.kfrom the number of fugitives crowding about it, and all on 

"board perished. His dominions Csesar divided' between his eldjer 

'tfister Cleopatra, and his younger brother, in obedience to the old 

'king*8 wiU> by which the Romans were appointed executors.^ 
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his friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despiUch 
this victory, he used only three words'^, " I came, 
" I saw, 1 conquered." Their having all the same 
form and termination, in the Roman language, adds 
grace to their conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he returned lo 
Italy, and arrived at Rome ; as the year of his se- 
cond dictatorship, an office which had never before 
been annual, was now on the point of expiring. He 
was there declared consul for the ensuing year. 
But it was a blot in his character, that he did not 
punish his troops, who in a tumult had killed Coi- 
conius and Galba (men of prEetorian dignity) in any 
harsher manner than by calling them citizens", in- 
stead of fellow-soldiers. Nay, he hkewise gave eacb 
of them a thousand drachmas, and assigned them 
large portions of land in Italy. Other complaints 
against him arose from the madness of Dolabella, the 
avarice of Amiutius, the drunkenness of Antony, 
and the insolence of Cornificius " ; who having takeu 
possession of Pompey's house, pulled it down and 
rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough. 
These things were highly disagreeable to the Romans. 
CiEsar knew it, and disapproved their misbehaviour; 
but he was obliged, through political views, to con- 
tinue the offenders in his service. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had 



^^ The celebrated Vent, vidi, ■vict. See the account of this 
action, ib. "72— TC. The place is there called ' Ziela.'" 

T7 B|it by this appellation they were cashiered. It was the tenth 
legion, which had mutinied at Capua, and afterward marched vilh 
the utnioEt insolence to Rome. Ceesar readily gave them the dis- 
charge they demanded, which so humbled them, that they beggeJ 
k> be again taken into his service; tliis, however, he did not grant 
without great seeming reluctance, nor till after much entreaty. 

■ ' It was Autony, not Cornificius, who obtained the rurfeilure of 
Pompey's House ; as appears from the Life of Antony, and Cicero't 
second Philippic, in wnich he exelaiois, O lecta Ula miiera, jum 
dUpari domino ! Tliere is probably, therefore, a trnnspositioQ io 
this place, owing to the carelessness of some transcriber ; ' ' ~ 
passage should, perhaps, be rer.d ' the druukenoess of C 
and the insolence of Antony,' &c. 
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escaped into Africa, \ebere with the i&ssistance of 
king Juba they raised a respectable army. Caesar 
resolved therefore to carry the war into their qiiar* 
ters, and for that purpose, though it was now about 
the time of the winter-solstice, crossed over to Sicily. 
To prevent his officers from entertaining any hoped 
of having the expedition postponed, he pitched hid 
own tent almost in tlie wash of the sea ; and, a 
favourable wind springing up, embarked with three 
thousand foot and a small body of horse '^. After he 
had landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remainder of 
his troops, whose numbers were more considerable^ 
and for whom he was under deep concern. He 
found them however on their way at sea, and con* 
ducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy placed 
great dependence upon an ancient oracle, the pur^^ 
port of which was, * That the race of Scipio would 
always be victorious in Africa :* and as he happ^tied 
to have in his army a Scipio Sallution % of the 
family of Africanus, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule or Scipio the 
enemy's general, or to turn the oracle on his own 
side, in all engagements he gave this Sallution, as if 
he had been really general, the command of the 
forces. Frequent occasions of this kind occurred j 
for he was often compelled to fight for provisions^ 
having neither a sufficiency of bread for his men, nor 
of forage for his horses. He was obliged indeed to 
give his horses the very sea-weed, only washing out 
the salt, and mixing a little grass with it in order to 

79 He had embarked six legions, and two thousand horse ; but 
the number mentioned in the text was all that he landed with at 
first, many of the ships having been dispersed by a storm. (|iirt» 
Bell. Afr. 9., &c.) 

^ So called, we are told by Sueton. (Jul 59. )» from his tnfkmous 
character. Upon it's etymology, a matter indeed of little conse- 
quence, Vossius and Lipsius differ. Plutarch is very brief in this 
part of the narrative, and omits several particulars, which may bo 
well supplied however Irom Hirtius' account of the African war.* 
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make it go down. "What laid him under a nece«ity 
of having recourse to this expedient, was the number 
of Numidlan cavalry, who were extremely well 
mounted, and hy switl and sudden impressions com- 
manded the whole coast. 

One day, when Caisar's cavalry had nothing else 
to do, they were diverting themselves with an Afri- 
can, wlio danced and played upon the flute to a sur- 
prising degree of perfection. They had left theic 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the 
entertainment with higli delight; when the enemy 
falling upon tliem at once killed part, and entered 
the camp with the rest, who fled with the utmost 
precipitation. Had not C'ajsar indeed himself and 
Asinius Pollio hastened out to their assistance, and 
stopped their flight, the whole would that very hour 
have been at an end. In another engagement, the 
enemy had again the advantage ; upon which occa- 
sion it was that Caesar grasped an ensign, who wai 
running away, by the neck, and making him face 
about said, " Look on this side for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was 
desirous to come to a decisive action. Leaving 
Afranius therefore and Juba in their respective 
camps, which were at no great distance, he went in 
person to the camp above the lake in the neighbour- 
hood of Thapsus, to raise a ibrtiflcation for a place of 
arms and an occasional retreat. While he was there 
constructing his walls and ramparts, Caesar with in- 
credible despatch traversed a country almost im- 
practicable on account of it's woods and difficult 
passes, and coming suddenly upon him attacked one 
part of his army in rear, and another in front, and 
put the whole to flight. Then making the best use 
of his opportunity, and of the tavour of fortune, with 
wne tide of success he took Afranius' camp, and de- 
stroyed that of the Numidians ; Juba their king be- 
ing happy, on the first alarm, to save himself by 
flight. Thus in a small part of one day he made 
himself master of three camps, and killed fifty tliou- 
Hand of the enemy, with the loss of only fifty men. 
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' i^Uch is the account, which some give us of the 
action. Others say, that as Caesar was drawing up 
his army and issuing his orders, he had an attack of 
his old distemper ; and that upon it's approach, be- 
fore it had overpowered him and deprived him of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his 

Eeople to carry him to a neighbouring tower, where 
e lay perfectly still till the fit was over. 
Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity 
Escaped out of the engagement Some of them be- 
ing subsequently taken despatched themselves, and 
a number were put to death by Caesar. Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to Utica ", of which tliat officer had the 
charge, and for that reason had not been in the 
battle. But by the way he learned that he had 
killed himself^ and he was visibly much affected by 
the intelligence. As his officers were wondering 
what might be the cause of his uneasiness, he cried 
out ; " O Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou 
** cnviedst me the glory of giving thee thy life.'* 
Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote against 
Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had 
entertained any intention of showing him favour. 
For how can it be thought he would have spared the 
living enemy, when he subsequently poured so much 
venom upon his grave ? Yet from his clemency to 
Cicero, Brutus, and others without number who had 
borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the 
book was written in a spirit not of personal rancour, 
hut of political ambition. It was composed on the 
following occasion : Cicero had composed an enco- 
mium on Cato, and had given the name of ^ Cato' to 

*' Before Cffisar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuildmg of 
Carthage, as he did likewise soon after his return to Italy for the 
rebuilding of Corinth ; so that these two cities, which had been de- 
Ijtroyed in the same year (B. C. 146, the first by Scipio, and the 
other by Mummius) were in the same year raised out of their ruins, 
in which they had lain about a hundred years. Two years after J 
ward, as appears below, they were both re-peopled with iRoroan 
colonies. 

2 E 2 
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die book. This was liigbiy esteemed by many of tfte 
Romans (as might naturally be expected) as welt 
from the superior eloquence of the author, as from 
the dignity of the subject. Csesar was hurt at the 
success of a work, which in praising a man who had 
killed himself to avoid falling into his hands, he 
thought insinuated something to the disadvantage of 
his character. He therefore drew up an answer to 
it, under the title of 'Anti-Cato,* which contained a 
variety of charges against that great man. Both 
these works have stiU their respective friends, as a 
regard to the memory of Ca:;sar or of Cato predo- 
minates. 

Upon his return from Afdca to Rome, Cfpsar spoke 
in high terms of his victory to the people. " He 
" had subdued," he told them, " a country so exten- 
" sive, that it would bring yearly into the public stores 
" two hundred thousand Attic measures of wheat, 
" and three miUion pounds of oil." After this, he 
led up his several triumplis, over Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa "\ In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of .Tuba alone. The son of 
that prince, who bore his father's name, and. was then 
very young, walked in the procession. To him it 
proved a happy captivity ; for, from a bai'barous and 
unlettered Numidian, he became an historian worthy 
to be numbered among the most learned of Greece . 
The triumph was followed by laige donations to the 
soldiers, and feasts and public diversions for the 
people. He entertained them at twenty-two tliou- 
sand tables, and presented them with a numcroui 
■how of gladiators imd naval fights, in honour of his 
daughter Julia, who had now been long dead. 

"When those exhibitions were finished'**, an ac- 
count was taken of the citizens, who from three 



'' Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph ovet, 
Gotil, wliich was the most considerable (Suet. JuL S".). or tilt 
r«> KiAtihi has dropped out of the text. 

»» See the Life of Romulus, Vol. I. p. 70. not. f46.)* 

** BuAuld Ukee notice of three grusi mJBUkCB in tbil [ 
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hundred and twenty were reduced to a hutfdrcd and 
fifty thousand. So fatal a calamity had the civil war 
'proved, and such a number of the people had it taken 
oflF; to say nothing of the misfortunes, which it had 
brought upon the rest of Italy and all the provinces 
of the empire! 

This business completed, he was elected consul 
the fourth time ; and his first measure was to march 
into Spain ^against the sons of Pompey, who though 
young had assembled a numerous army, and showed 
a courage worthy of their assumed command. The 
;reat battle, which put a period to that war, was 
Pought under the walls of Munda ®^ Caesar in the 
beginning saw his men so hard pressed, and making 
so feeble a resistance, that he rushed through the 
ranks atnidst the swords and spears, crying; ^^ Are 



I. That Caesar took a census of the people. Of this no mention li 
made by Suetonius, and Augustus himself in the Marmora Ancy- 
rana states, that in his sixth consulate (that is, A. U.C. 725.) he 
numbered the people, which had not been previously done for forty- 
^wo years, ll. That before the civil wars broke out between 
•CsBsar and Pompey, the number of the people in Home amounted 
to no more than three hundred and <twenty thousand ; whereas long 
before that it was much greater, and had continued upon the in* 
crease. IIL That, in less than three years, those three hundred 
and twenty thousand had been reduced by that war to an hundred 
and fitly thousand; the falsity of which assertion is evident from 
this, tliat Caesar subsequently made a draught of eighty thousand, to 
be sent to foreign colonies. But {what is still stronger) eighteen 
years afterward Augustus took an account of the people, and found 
the number to be four millions and sixty-three thousand. From a 
passage in Sneftonius (Jul. 41.) these mistakes of Plutarch took 
their rise. He there says, Recensum populi nee more nee loco solitOf 
sedvicatim per donunos huularum egit c aique ex viginti trecentisque 
millibus accipicntiunijrumentum epubtico^ ad centum quinqua^inta re* 
^ax/^— referring to the citizens that shared in the public com, 
whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty thousand : 
this number, probably because he perceived that distribution an- 
swered in many only the purposes of idleness, he reduced to a hun* 
dred and twenty thousand. Plutarch mistook recensum for cemum ; 
and this error led him into the other mistakes. 
. ^^ A city between Gibraltar and Malagat Tliis battle was fought, 
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*' you not ashamefl to deliver your j^eneral into the 
" hands of boys ?" The vigorous efforts, which this 
reproach produced, at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thou- 
sand of them slain ; whereas Caesar lost only a thou- 
sand, but those were some of his best soldiers. As 
he retired after the battle, he told his fiiends, " He 
" had often fought for victory, but tliat was the first 
" time in which he had fought for his life." 

He won this battle on the d.iy of the Libcralia", 
the very day upon which Pompey the Great had, 
four years before, marched out to commence the 
struggle. The younger of J'ompey's sons made his 
escape j the other was a few days afterward taken by 
Didius, who brought his head to Caesar. 

This was the last of his wars: and his triumph 
upon this Occasion gave the Romans more pain, than 
any of his other proceedings. He did not now 
mount the car for having conquered foreign generals, 
or barbarian kings ; but for having ruined the chil- 
dren and destroyed the race of one of the greatest 
men, though he proved at last unfortunate, that 
Rome had ever produced. All the world con- 
demned his triumphing in the calamities of his coun- 
try, and rejoicing in things whicli nothing could 
excuse, in the sight either of gods or of men, but 
extreme necessity. And it was the more obvious 
to condemn it, because before this he had never 
sent messengers or letters, to acquaint the public 
with any victory; which he Iiad gamed in the civil 
wars, but was rather ashamed of such advantages. 
The Romans however, bowing to his power and 
submitting to the bridle, because they saw no other 
respite from intestine wars aud miseries except re- 

^* These, though sacred to Bacchus, were not the Bacchanalia 
(which, from their licentiousness, had been now long suppressed, 
Liv. xxxix. 8 — IS.), but were the same, according to Festus, wilh 
the DionysiacB of the (ireeks. They were cek'brated on the «»«*• 
teenth ot March. (See Ilirt. BeU.HJsp. 31.)* ^^_ 
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ceiving one man for their master, created him die* 
tator for life. This was a complete tyranny ; for to 
absolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first, who proposed that the senate 
should confer great honours upon Caesar, but still 
honours within the measure of humanity. Those 
who followed contended with each other, which 
should pay him the most extraordinary compliments, 
and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees rendered him odious and insupportable even 
to persons of candour. In these sacrifices his ene* 
mies are supposed to have vied with his flatterers, 
that they might have the better pretence, and the 
stronger motive to lift up their hands against him., 
This is probable enough ; because in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his con- 
duct was irreproachable. It seems indeed, as if there 
was nothing unreasonable in their having decreed a 
temple to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for the 
mercy which they had experienced at his hands. 
For he not only pardoned most of those, who had 
appeared against him in the field, but upon some of 
them he likewise bestowed honours and preferments ; 
on Brutus and Cas&ius, for instance, who were both cre- 
ated praetors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down, but he did net suffer them to lie in that pos- 
ture: he caused them to be replaced; upon which 
occasion Cicero observed, " That Casar, by rearing 
" Pompey's statues, had firmly fixed his own/* 

His friends pressed him to have a guard, and many 
offered to serve in that capacity, but he would not 
suffer it. *^ It was better,"' he said, " to die once, 
*' than to live always in fear of deatli." The affec^ 
tion of the people he considered as his safest and 
most honourable guard j and he therefore endea- 
voured to gain them by feasts and distributions of 
corn, as he did also the soldiers by settling them in 
agreeable colonies. The most noted places, that he 
golonised, were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it is 
remarkable, that as they had been taken and demQ- 



lished at the same time, so they were at the same 
time restored* 

The nobility he gained by promising them con- 
siilates and pj'gjtorghips, or if those were engaged, 
by giving them other places of honour and profit. 
To all, he opened the prospects of hope ; for he was 
flesirous to reign over a willing people^'. For this 
reason he was so studious to obhge, that when 
Fabius Masimus died suddenly toward the close of 
his consulship, he appointed Canin ins llebilius ^'' con- 
sul for the single day remaining. Numbers went to 
pay their respects to him, according to custom, and 
to conduct him to the senate-house ; upon which 
occasion Cicero said, " Let us make haste and pay 
" our compliments to the consul, before his office is 
" expired '"^ 

Csesar had such talents for great attempts, and so 
vast an ambition, that the numerous actions wliicb 
he had performed by no means induced him to sH 
down and enjoy his glory ;^but rather whetted his 
appetite for other conquests, produced additional 
projects equally lofty, together with equal confi- 
dence of success, and inspired him with a passion 
for new renown, as if Jie had exhausted all the plea- 
sures of the old. This passion was nothing but s 
self-JL-alousy, a contest with himself (as eager, as ifit 
had been with another man) to cause his future 
acijievcments to outshine the past. In tliis spirit he 
had formed a design, and was making preparations 



' jura volenti, from the fourth 
is tbrowD among llie populace Rt 



'' Tliis noble motto, populo rh 
Georgic, was in«cril>fd on Um med, 
the coronation of our Edward III.* 
. ** Macrobius lalls him, 'Kebilus.' 

^ There arp gome others of Cicero's quaint jokec upon this occa- 
E)on Etill exton! ; as 

* We have a most vigilant consul, for he hsi not ooce closed his 
eyes, since He entered upon his oSicc :' 

' Our consul is a man of so much Btrictness and riffour, that not 
& man of us Utts dipeci, dipped, or (^k-pt during hts magistracy:' 

' Caninius is reduced to such it pass, af to be obliged ic — ■ 
under whiit consulehe was consul,' Ac* 
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for war against the Parthians. After he had subdued 
them, he intended to traverse Hyrcania, and march* 
ing along by the Caspian sea and Mount Caucasus^ 
' to enter Scythia ; to carrjr his conquering arms 
through the countries adjoining to Germany, and 
through Germany itself; and then to return by 
Gaul to Rome : thus rounding the circle of tho 
Ron^an empire, by extending it's bounds to the 
ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he 
attempted to dig through the isthmus of Corinth, 
and committed the care of that work to Anienus ^. 
He designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep 
channel directly from Rome to Circsei, and so into 
the sea near Tanicina, for the convenience as well 
as security of merchants who traded to Rome. 
Another public-spirited work that he meditated, was 
to drain all the marshes by Nomentum^^ and Setia, 
by which sufficient ground would be gained from the 
water to employ many thousands of hands m tillage. 
He proposed farther to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea fi'om breaking in 
^ipon the land ; to clear the Ostian jshore of its secret 
land dangerous obstructions, and to build harbours 

90 Aftm«^ ir< ri#r« Kf9x,**fiVf^p^*^H. The Latin and French translatorB 
join this with the sentence that follows, and render it; ^ He designed 
to unite the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a deep chan- 
nel directly from Rome to Circaei,' &c. But against that construc- 
tion there is this strong objection, that the Anio, hod, II Teverone, 
falls into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek too that river would 
be ArMv*, not AyiTjvH. And what indeed can fairly be made of Avojyor 
f5r« ruf Tf^xiiptretfAm^ which would literally be, • having previously 
fitted the Anio to that purpose ? ' On the other hand it may \}t 
jEillesed, that possibly Plutarch might not know where the Qopflint 
of tne Anio and the Tiber was, though with respect to a man who 
bad lived some time at Rome this is scarcely an admissible supposi- 
tion. Neither is he remarkably accurate in hb version of Roman 
names. And we must likewise acknowledge, that we have not else- 
where met with * Anienus,' as a Roman name. Suetonius takes 
po notice of Caesar's intention to make this cut. 

91 It appears, from a passage in Suetonii!is (Jul. 44.) Siccare 
Pomptinas pahidesy as well as from another in Strabo, tlmt for "^ No* 
inenturo,' we shovild here read ^ Poraentium.' 

1 
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fit to receive the many vessels which came in tbere. 
But these things were- carried uo farther tlian the 
design. 

He completed however the regulation of the 
calendar, and corrected the erroneous computation 
of time °', agreeably to a plan which he had ingeni- 
ously contrived, and which proved of the highest 
utility. For not only of old the Roman months so 
ill agreed with the revolution of the year, that the 
festivals and days of sacrifice gradually fell back into 
seasons quite opposite to those of their institution; 
but even in Caesar's time, when the solar year wa* 
in use, the generality lived in peri'ect ignorance of 
the matter; and the priests, who alone knew any 
thing about it, used all at once, and when nobody 
expected it, to add an intercalary month called 
* Mercedonius,' of which Numa was the inventor. 
This remedy however proved much too weak, and 
was far from operating, as we have already observed 
in that prince's Lite, to the effectual correction of 
the great mis-computations which prevailed. 

Ca-sar, having proposed the question to the most 
able philosophers and mathematicians, published 
(upon principles previously verified) a new and more 
exact regulation, which the Romans still use, and 
by which they approach the truth more nearly thaii 
other nations, with respect to the difference between 
the sun's revolution and the period of the twelve 
months. Yet this useful invention furnished matter 
of ridicule to the envious, and to those who could 
but ill brook his power. For Cicero, if I mistake 
not, when some one happened to say, " Lyra^ will 
** rise to-morrow :" answered, " Undoubtedly ; there 



^ f> By this erroneous computation, the Roman calendar in the 
dme of CosBr had gained nearly three months. Endeavours had 
previously been used to correct it's irregularity, but it uever could 
be done with exactness. See the Life of Numa, 1. 198. not. (79.) 
9> A constellation in the northern hemisphere, consisting in Pu- 
lemy's catalogue of ten, in Tycho's of eleven, in Heveliitt' f" 
Geventeen, and in the Britannic 'of twenty- one stars.* 
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*' Is an edict for it:" As if the calendar like other 
things, hat! been forced Hpon their acceptance ^'. 

But what principally excited the public hatred, 
and at last caused his death, was his passion for the 
title of * king.' It was the first thing that gave 
offence to the multitude, and it furnished his invete- 
rate enemies with a most plausible plea for their 
conduct. Those, who sought to procure him that 
honour, announced to the people, Ironi the Sibylline 
books, that ' The Romans could never conquer the 
Parthians, unless they went to war under the con- 
duet of a king.' And one day, when C'a^sar returned 
from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ventured 
to salute him by that title. Observing the people 
offended at this strange compliment, he affected an 
air of resentment, and said, " He was not called 
" King, but Cfesar." Upon this, a deep silence en- 
sued, and he passed forward in no good humour. 

At another time the senate having decreed him 
some extravagant honours, the consuls and praetors, 
attended by the whole body of patricians, wont to 
inform him of what they had done. Upon their 
approacli lie did not rise to receive them, but kept 
his seat, as if they had been persons in a private 
station ; and Iiis answer to their address was, " That 
*' there was more need to retrench, than to enlarge 
*' his honours." This haughtiness gave pain not 
only to the senate, but to the people, wiio thought 
the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon 
the whole commonwealth } for all, who could de- 
cently withdraw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step which he had taken, he 
immediately reUred to his own house ; and laying 



i — W CsBgar was charged, upon tlus occasion, with aspiring to be ' the 
dictator of tfae skies.' Such are the petty cavils or fuctioua igno- 
rance : but the translator of Aralua* Phenomena ouglit to have 
itnown, and in reality did know, the necessity of this reform, and 
the advantagp-g whicti it produced. He could not, however, loso 
Eis ban mot. He is, indeed, by no me.ins a solitary proof that 
geui us sometimes, Si well oi dulness, 'lovcsa jake.'* 
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his neck bare, told his friends, " He was rcadylS 
" the first hand that would strike." He then bfr 
thought himself of alleging his distemper, as anex- 
cuse ; and asserted, that those who are nnder ifl 
influence are apt to find their faculties fail them, 
when they speak standing ; a trembling and gii 
diness coming over them, which bereaves them Of 
their senses. This however was not really the case, 
for it is said that he was actucilly desirous to riseto 
the senate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of his frienA 
(or rather flatterers) held him down, and had serw- 
uty enough to say, " Won't you remember that yon 
" are Cffisar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
" as their superior? " 

These discontents were much increased by the 
indignity, with which he treated tlie tribunes of the 
people. In the Lupercalia '", which (according to 
most writers) is an ancient pastoral feast, and an- 
swers in many respects to the Lyc^ea among the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed 
many of the magistrates run about the streets naked, 
and by way of diversion strike all they meet with 
hairy leathern thongs. Numbers of women of the 
first qiiahty throw themselves into their way, and 
present their hands for stripes (as scholars do to a 
master) under a conviction, that the pregnant gain 
an easy delivery by it, and that the barren arc 
enabled to conceive. Caesar that day wore a triumph- 
al robe, and seated himself in a golden chair upon 
the Rostra, in order to see the ceremony. 

Antony, in compliance with tlie rules of the festival, 
for he was then consul, ran among the rest. Whew 
he came into the X'orum, and the crowd had made 
way for him, he approached CEcsar, and offered hima 
diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this some plau* 
dits were heard, but those very tcehle ones, as pro- 
ceeding only from persons placed there for the pur* 
pose. Ca?sar refused it, and the plaudits were tlien 



»i Seethe Lifcof RoitiulusjVol.J. p. S5. noL (73.)' 
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k)ud and general. Antony presented it once monj^ 
and a small number applauded his officioasness ; but^ 
when Cassar a^in rejected it, the applause was again 
universal. Ctesar, undeceived by uiis second trial, 
rose up, and ordered the diadem to be consecrated 
in the CapitoL 

A few days afterward, his statues were seen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavins and Marullus, two 
of the tribunes, went and tore them off. They also 
found out the persons who first saluted Caesar * king,* 
and committed them to prison. The people followed 
with dieerful acclamations, and called them ' Bru- 
tuses,' because Brutus was the man who expelled 
the kings, and placed the government in the hajtds 
of the senate and people. Caesar, highly incensed 
at their behaviour, deposed the tribunes ; wd by way 
of reprimand to them, as well as insult to the peo- 
ple, called them sevefrsd times * Brutes* and * Cumae^ 
ans**'. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who 
by the father's side was supposed to be a descendent 
or that ancient Brutus, and whose mother was of the 
illustrious house of the Servilii. He was also the ne- 
phew, and the son-in-law, of Cato. No man was 
more inclined than he to lift his hand against monar- 
-chy, but he was withheld by a sense of the honours 
and kindnesses received from Caesar, who had not 
only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey at 



9^ One thing which Strabo (xiii.) mentions as an instance of the 
stupidity of the Cumseans, namely, their not laying any duty upon 
merchandise imported into their harbour, seems a very equivocal 
proof of it : for their leaving the port free might bring them trade, 
and make them a flourishing people. Another thing whidi he men- 
tions (though it is scarcely worth repeating) is, that they had mort- 
gaged their porticoes, and upon failure of payment of the money, 
were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them ; but at 
iast, when some heavy rains came on, public notice was given by 
(he creditors, that their debtors would be allowed that indulgence. 
Hence (as he informs us) the saying, ^ The Cumaeans have not sense 
to go under shelter when it rains, till they are put in mind of it by 
the cryer.' 
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Pharsalia, and pardoned many of his friends at his 
request, but had also continued to favour him with 
his confidence. That very year he had procured for 
him the most honourable pra;torship, and had named 
him for the consulship four years afterward, in pre- 
ference to Cassius his competitor. Upon which oo 
casion Caesar is reported to have said, " Cassius ad- 
*' duces the strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse 
*' Brutus." 

After the conspiracy was formed, some persons 
lodged an impeachment against Brutus ; but instead 
of listening to them, Caesar laid his hand upon his 
body, and said, " Brutus will wait for this skin:" 
intimating tliat, though the virtue of Brutus ren- 
dered him wortity of empire, he would not be guilty 
of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those 
however, who were desirous of a change, kept, their 
eyes upon him solely, or him principally at least; 
and as they durst not give utterance to their senti- 
ments, they filled with billets night afler night the 
tribunal and the scat which he used as praetor, gene- 
rally in thesQ terms ; ' Thou sleepest, Brutus :* or, 
* Thou art not Brutus.* 

Cassius, perceiving his friend's ambition a little 
stimulated by these papers, began to ply him more 
closely than before, and spur him forward to the great 
enterprise ; as he himself, for reasons which we have 
assigned in the Life of Brutus, had a particular en- 
mity against Cfesar. Of this, CiEsar had sonic sus- 
picion ; and he even said one day to his friend*, 
" What thinl; you of Cassius ? I don't like his pale 
*' looks." At another time, when Antony and Do- 
labella were accused of some designs against his per- 
son and government, he said; *' I have no appre- 
•' hensions from those fat and sleek men, I rather 
" fear the pale and lean ones* :" meaning Cassius and 
Brutus. 



s m the Life of Anton v ,\'ul. V., nnU of B 
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From this instance it appears^ that fate is not so 
secret, as it is inevitable. For we are told, there 
were strong signs and presages of Caesar's death. As 
to the lights in the heavens, the strange noises^' heard 
in various quarters by night, and the appearance of 
solitary birds in the Forum, perhaps upon an event 
so important as this they hardly deserve our notice j 
but some attention should be paid to Strabo the phi< 
losopher. According to him, there were seen in tha 
air men of fire encountering each other ; such a flame 
appeared to issue from the hand of a soldier's ser« 
vant, that all the spectators thought it must be con- 
sumed, yet on it's going out it was discovered not 
to have sustained any injury ; and one of the victims, 
which Caesar offered, was found without a heart* 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy j 
for no creature can naturally exist without a heart. 
What is still more extraordinary, many report, that 
a certain soothsayer forewarned him of a great dan- 
ger, which threatened him on the ides ^ of March ; 
and that when the day was come, as he was going to 
the seTiate-house, he called to the soothsayer, and 
said laughing, " The ides of March are come ;'* to 
which he calmly replied, " Yes ; they are come, but 
** they are not gone." 
. The evening before, he supped with Marcus Le- 

f)idus, and signed according to custom a number of 
etters, as he sat at table. While he was so employ- 
ed, there arose a question, " What kind of death was 
" the best ?" and Caesar answering before them all, 
cried out, " A sudden one." The same night, as he 
was in bed with his wife, the doors and the windows 
of the room suddenly flew open. Disturbed both 
with the noise and the light, he observed by moon- 
shine Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering broken 

97 With some of the MSS. we read KTYHOTS wxl^ff sroMaAj* 
A«f fp9/i*fv««. If the common reading, Tinors %. r. A. be preferred, 
the sense will be ' the spectres seen hovering about in the night.' 

98 Or fifteenth. The soothsayer's name, according to Suet. 
Jul. 81., was Spurian^* 
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■words and inarticulate groans. She dreamed, that 
she was weeping over liitn, as she held him mtirthered 
in her arms. Others say, she dreamed, that the 
pinnacle*^ was fallen, which (as Livy informs us) the 
senate, by way of ornament and distinction, had or- 
dered to be erected upon Caesar's house, and that it 
was this which occasioned her sobbing and tears. Be 
that as it may, next morning she conjined Cissar not 
to go out that daj', if he could possibly avoid it, but 
to adjourn the senate; and if he paid no res^ard to her 
dreams, to inquire by some other species of divina- 
tion, or by sacrifices, into his future fate. This gare 
him some suspicion and alarm ; for he had never be- 
fore observed in Calpuniia, though now so deeply af- 
fected, any thing oi the weakness or supeistition of 
her sex. 

lie therefore offered a number of sacHfices, andaH 
the diviners found no auspicious tokens in any of 
them, he sent Ajitony to dismiss the senate. In the 
mean time Decius Brutus ""', surnamed Albinus, 
came in. He was a person In whom Caesar placed 
such confidence, that he had appointed him his se- 
cond heir, and yet he was engaged in the conspiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cassius. This man, tearing 
that if Ciesar adjourned the senate to another d^', 
the affair might be discovered, laughed at the sootn- 
saycrs, and told Ca;sar he would be highly to blame, 
if by such neglect he gave the senate an occasion of 
complaint or accusation against him. *' For they were 
" met," he said, *' at his summons, and came pre- 
*' pared with one voice to honour him with the title 
*' of' ting* in the provinces, and to grant that he 
*' should wear the diadem both by land and sea every 
" where out of Italy. But if any one," he proceeded, 

"^ Tlio pinnacle was an ornnracnt usually placed upon the tops uf 
their temples, and adomed with some etatiies of their gods, figum 
of victory, or other symbolical device. (L.) Witli regard 10 llie 
lionours lavished upon Cicsar, see Suet, Jul. 76.* 

100 piuinrch finding a D. prefixed to Brutus, took it for ' 
but hie name was ' Decinius ' Brutus. Sec App., audSucuil 
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"now that they have taken their places, bid them go 
" home again, and return when Calpurnia happens 
" tb have better dreams, what room will not yoiir 
" enemies have to inveigh against you? Or who will 
*' listen to your friends, when they attempt to show, 
" that this is not open servitude on the one hand, and 
" complete tyranny on the other? At all events, if ■ 
" you are absolutely persuaded that this is an un- 
" lucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and 
" tell them you have strong reasons for adjourning 
" the business before them." So saying, he took- 
Caesar by the hand, and led him out. 

He had not proceeded far from the door, when a 
slave belonging to some other person attempted to 
get up to speak to him ; but finding it impossible on 
account of the surrounding crowd, he made his way 
into the house, and putting himself into the hands of 
Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till Cesar's 
return, as he had matters of the utmost importance 
to disclose. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who by teaching the 
Greek eloquence had become acquainted with somei 
of Brutus' triends, and had procured intelligence of 
most of the transactions, approached Ciesar with a 
paper, explaining what lie had to disclose. Observing 
that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he approached him as close as possi- 
ble, and said ; " Ctesar, read this to yourself, and 
** quickly ; for it contains matters of great conse- 
*' quence, and of the utmost concern to you." He 
took it, and frequently attempted to read it ; but he 
was always prevented by one application or another. 
He therefore kept that paper, and that only in his 
hand, when he entered the house. Some say, it was 
delivered to him by another person^"', Artemidorus 



"" By Caius Trebonius. So Plutardi says, in the Life of Bru- 
tus, Vol. VI.: Appian says the same ; and Cicero likeivias, in hisPhi* 
ipp. xiii. 10. 

VOL. IV. S F 
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in bis endeavours to approach him having been coo* 
stantly obstructed by the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; 
but as in the place where the senate was that day as- 
sembled, and which proved the scene of the tragedy, 
there stood a statue of Pompey, and it was an edifice 
which Pompey had consecrated for an ornament to 
Ills theatre, nothing can be more obvious than that 
some deity conducted the whole business, and direct- 
ed the execution of it to that very spot. Even Cas- 
sius himself, though inclined to the doctrines of Epi- 
curus '% turned his eye to Pompey's statue, and se- 
cretly invoked his aid before the great attempt. The 
arduous occasion, it seems, over-ruled his former sen- 
timents, and laid him open to all the influence of en- 
thusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Cffi- 
sar and a man of considerable muscular strength, was 
held in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, whohaJ 
contrived a long story to detain him. 

When Csesar entered the house, the senate rose 
to do him hoiioiir. Some of Bratus' accomplices 
came up behind his chair and others before it, pre- 
tending to intercede, along with Metillius Cimber"*, 
for tlie recal of his brother from exile. These en- 
treaties they continued, till he reached his chair. 
When he was seated, he gave them a positive denial ; 
and, as they continVied their importunities with an 
air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimbertheo with 
both hands pulled his gown off his neck, which was 
the signal for the attack. Casca gave him the first 
blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his sword, 
but the wound was not dangerous ; for in the onset 
of so tremendous an enterprise, he was, probably, in 



■•' Who taught, thattliegoilstooknoconcerninsubluaarj-aflaifs. 

'=J ' Metilliiis' IB plainly a corruption. Suutonius (Jul. S9.) call* 
him ' Cimber Tulllus.', In Appian he is deiumiinated * Atilius Cim- 
ber,' and there le a, medal wliich bears that name, but it is believed 
to lie furious. . Sorae call him * MctellusCinber;' and others eup- 
pose we Eholdd read ' M. TuDius Ciraber.' 
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tome disorder. Csesar therefore turned upon him, 
and laid liold on his sword. At the same time, they 
both cried out, the one in Latin, " Villain ! Casca! 
*• what dost thou mean ?" and the other in Greek to 
his brother, " Brother, help !" 

After such a beginning, tliose who knew no- 
thing of tlie conspiracy, were seized mth consterna- 
tion and horror, so tliat tlicy durst neither fly nor 
assist, nor even utter a word. All the conspirators 
now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such 
a manner, that whichsoever way he turned he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met no- 
thing but wounds. Like some savage beast attacked 
by the hunters, lie found every hand lifted against 
him, for they all agreed to have a share in the sacri- 
fice and a taste of his blood. Hence Brutus himself 
gave him a stroke in the groin. Some say, he op- 
posed tlie rest, and continued struggling and crying 
out, till he perceived the sword of Brutus ; but that 
he then drew his robe over his face, and yielded to 
his late. Eitiier by accident, or pushed "thither by 
the conspirators, he expired on the pedestal of Pora- 
pey's statue, and dyed it with his blood: so that 
Pompey seemed to preside over the work of venge- 
ance, to tread his enemy under his feet, and to 
enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great, for he 
received no fewer than twenty-three wounds. Many 
of the conspirators, likewise, as they were ahning their 
blows at him, wounded one another. 

Caesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak 
to the senate, and to assign his reasons for what he 
had done, but they could not bear to.hear him. They 
fled out of the house, and filled the people with inex- 
pressible Iiorror and dismay. Some shut up their 
houses, others left their shops and counters; all 
were in motion. One was running to see the specta- 
cle : another was running away from it. Antony 
and Lepidus, Caesar's pnneipal friends, withdrew 
and hid themselves in other people's houses. In the 
meaq time Brutus and his confederates, vet warm 
2y 2 
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from the slaughter, marched in a body wit 
bloody swords in their hands from tlie senate-house 
to the Capitol; not like men that fled, but with an 
air of gayety and confidence, calling the people to 
liberty, and stopping to talk with every man of con- 
sequence whom they met. There were some, who 
even joined them, and mingled with their train ; de- 
sirous of appearing to have had a share in the action, 
and hoping for one in the glory. Of this number 
were Caius Octavius and Lentulns Spinther, who 
subsequently paid dear for their vanity, being" put to 
death by Antony and young Ciesar. So that they 
did not even gain the honour, for which they lost 
their lives : for nobody believed, that they had borne 
any part in the enterprise ; and they were punished, 
not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day Brutus and the rest of the conspirators 
came down from the Capitol, and addresseid the peo- 
ple, who attended to their discourse, without ex- 
pressing either dislike or approbation of what had 
been done. But from their silence it appeared that 
they pitied Csesar, though at the same time thev re- 
vered Brutus. The senate passed a general amnesty, 
and to reconcile all parties, decreed Csfisar divine ho- 
nours, and confirmed all the a«ts of his dictatorship; 
while upon Brutus and his friends they bestowed go- 
vernments, and other suitable honours : So that it 
was generally imagined, the commonwealth was firmly 
re-established, and everything settled in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

But when, upon the openvng^ of Cassar's will, it 
was found that he had left every Roman citizen a 
considerable legacy ; and they beheld the body, as 
it was carried through the Forum, all mangled with 
wounds, the multitude could ho longer be kept in 
order. They stopped the procession, and tearing up 
the benches with the doors and tables, heaped them 
into a pile, and burned the corpse there. Then 
snatching flaming brands from the pile, some ran to 
set on fire the houBcs of the assassins, while others 
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ranged the city to seize their persons, and tear them 
in pieces ; but they had taken sucli care to secure 
themselves, that they could nowhere be found. 

One Cinna, a friend of Ciesar, bad a strange 
dream the preceding nigiit. He dreamed (we are 
told) that CEBsar invited him to supper, and upon 
his refusal to go caught bim by the liand, and drew 
him after him, in spite of all his resistance. Hear- 
ing however that tlie Body of CiEsar was to be burnt 
in the I'orum, he went to assist in paying him the 
last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consequence of his uneasiness about his dream. On 
his coming up, one of the populace asked, *' Who he 
was?" and having Icaraed his name, told it to his 
next neighbour. A report immediately spread 
through the whole company, that it was one of 
CiEsar's raurtherers ; and one of the conspirators did, 
indeed, bear the same name. The muititudc taking 
this for the man, fell upon him, and tore him to 
pieces on the spot. This rage of the populace so 
terrified Brutus and Cassius, that a few days after- 
ward they left the city. An account of their subse- 
quent actions, sufferings, and death, may be found 
in the Life of Brutus. 

CiHsar died at the age of fifty-six**', not having 
survived Pompey above four years. His object was 
sovereign power and authoritj-, whicli he pursued 
through innumerable dangers, and by prodigious 
efforts at last acquired. But he reaped no other 
fruit from it, than an empty and invidious title. It 
is true, the Divine Power, which conducted him 
through life, attended him as his avenger after death, 
and pursued and hunted out the assassins over sea 
and land ; not resting so long as a single individual 
remained, either of those who had dipped their 
hands in his blood, or of those who gave their sanc- 
tion to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative ta' 
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this affiiir was that Cassius, after he had lost the bat- 
tie of PhiUppi, killed himself with the same dagger 
which he had used against Ciesar ; and tiie most 
signal phenomenon in the heavens, a great comet '% 
whicli shone very bright seven nights after Caesar's 
death, and then disappeared. To which we may add 
the fading of the sun's lustre ; for his orb looked 
pale throughout the whole of that year : he rose not 
with a sparkling radiance, nor had his heat it's usual 
strength and folness. The air was of course dark 
and heavy, for want of that vigorous warmth, by 
which it is cleared and rarefied ; and the fruits were 
30 criide and unconcocted, that they pined away and 
decayed through the chillness of the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking, that the 
assassination of Cffisar was displeasing to the gods, 
in the phantom which appeared to Brutus. The 
story of it is as follows : Brutus was on tlie point of 
transporting his army from Abydus "^ to the opposite 
continent j and the night before, lie lay in his tent 
awake according to custom, and in deep thought 
about what might be the event of the war ; for no 
general ever required so httie sleep ; he usually, in- 
deed, watched the greatest part of the night. With 
all his senses about him, he heard a noise at the door 
of his tent ; and looking toward the light, winch was 
now burnt very low, he saw a terrible appearance in 
the human form, but of prodigious stature and the 
most hideous aspect. At first, he was struck with 
astonishment : when he perceived however that it 
ijeithcr did nor spoke any thing to him, but stood in 
silence by his bed-side, he asked it, " Who it was ?" 

'"i ' A comot made it's appearance in the north, while we were 
celebrating the games in honour of C^sar, and shone bright for 
eeren day?. It arose abuut the eleventli liour of the day, and was 
seen by all nations. It was commonly believed to be a sign, that the 
Boul of CjTsnr was admitted amon^ the gods ; we therefore added a. 
s^ar to the head of his statue, wliich was consecrated soon atlerward 
in the Forum.' (Fragm. Ang. Cres. np. Plin. H. N. ii. 25.) 

'°^ An Asiatic city on the HellespoDt opposite to f^estus, ( 
bratfd as ths scene of the Loves of Hero and Leander.* 
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The spectre answered, *' I am tliy evil genius, 
" Brutus ; thou slialt see me at Plnlippi." Brutus 
boldly replied, " I'll meet thee there ;" upon which 
the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time afterward, he engaged Antony and 
Octavius Cassar at Philippi, and the first day was 
victorious, carrying all bei'ore him where he fought 
in person, and even pillaging C':Esar's camp. The 
night before he was to fight the second battle, the 
spectre again appeared to him, but spoke not a word. 
Brutus liowever understood that his last hour was 
near, and courted danger with all the violence of 
despair. Yet he did not fall in the action : but per- 
ceiving that every thing was lost, he retired to the 
top of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to 
bis breast, and a friend (as we are told) assisting the 
thrust, he died upon the spot '"'. 

'"7 Whatever Plutarch's motive may liave been, it is certain that 
lie hoG given us a very inadciiuatc and imperfect idea of tlie charac- 
ter of Cicsar. The Life which he has written is a contused jumble 
of facts, compiled from different historians without order, consisten- 
cy, reeulariiy, or accuracy. He has lefl us none of those finer and 
more delicate traits, which (as he himself justly observes in the be- 
ginning of Alexander's Lile, p. 239.) distinguish and characterise 
the tnao, mare than liis moBt popular and splendid operations. He 
lias written, in short, like a man under restraint ; ikimining over his 
actions, and showing a manirest satisfaction when he could draw the 
attention of the reader to other characters and circumstances, how- 
ever insignificant, or how often soever repeated by liiraself in the 
narrative of other Lives. Yet from the little liglit which he has 
afforded us, and from the better accounts of otner historians, vra 
may easily discover, that Ctesar was a man of unt^omnion virtues. 
I'lad be been as able in his political as he was in his military capa- 
city, had he been capable of hiding or even of managing that open- 
ness of mind, which was the connate attendant of his liberality and 
{imbitioB, the last prevailing passion would aot have put so early % 
uriod to bis rucc of glory. 
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COMPARED.f 



THESE two warriors stand so high above iJl otheis 
iti military reputation, that it is difficult to oompto 
tliem, and stul more difficult to determine whioa of 
them deserves the preference. With some very 
marked features of resemblance, they are atiU more 
^^nsiblj distinguished by die differences in their cha- 
ittcters, the motives of Uieir enterprises^ their modes 
of war&re, their enemies, their exploits, their polir 
tieal conduct, and the deaths whicn closed their tu- 
^lultuary lives. 

The names of Alexander and CsBsar have loog 
been proverbially identified with heroic bravely. 
The first was never conquered; the latter never sus- 
tained any serious disaster, and his slight ones he 
ipompensated by innumerable victories. Uniting all 
the great qualities of great generals, though the 
courage of the Macedonian was more vehement and 
impetuous than that of the Roman general, they were 
equally enlightened in the choice of their means, and 
equally certain of the extent of their effects. Theirs 
was an ardour, which obstacles only served to in- 
flame ; a patience, which toils never tired j an in- 
trepidity, which no dangers could daunt ; a penetra- 
tion which no intricacy could elude ; a skill the most 
profound, in forming encampments and conducting 
sieges ; and an art the most invaluable, of inspiring 
their troops with that assured pledge of success, im- 
plicit confidence in their leader. The number, and 
the rapidity, of their triumphs are almost miracu- 
lous. Their progress through the numerous nations, 
which within a very few years yielded to their arms, 
was rather a series of marches than of engagements : 
and even their deaths, though widely different, in 
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this respect resembled each oilier, that they surprised 
their respective victims in -the meditation of stull 
loftier projects, and cut them off in the midst of their 
career of glory. But to come to a little more of de- 
tail. 

Alexander born a prince, and the son of a king 
whose education liad profited from Epaminondas, 
was brought up in a manner worthy of his birth and 
of his iather. Aristotle, to whom Phihp confided 
this precious charge, developed the native endow- 
ments of his illustrious pupil by teaching him not only 
morals and politics, sciences indispensable for those 
who are entrusted with the happiness of mankind, 
but also the most abstruse mysteries of philosophy. 
These Alexander apprehended with the utmost faci- 
lity, and by the splendour of his attainments did am- 
ple justice to thegeniusandtheindustryof his tutor- 

Of the early years of Caesar, and of his youthful 
studies, little is particularly known. We are onJy 
lold, that he went to Rhodes to study eloquence un- 
der Apolionius ; but from the remains of his literary 
labours, executed as they were amidst the bustle of 
arduous military undertakings, we cannot doubt that 
his faculties were naturally most admirable, and the 
imjirovement of them by education most judicious. 

Alexander presened to the last a high relish for 
letters. Indifferent to the renown of excelhng in 
bodily exercises, he almost exclusively confined his 
exertions to the cultivation and improvement of his 
mind. In his enthusiastic veneration for Homer, 
and in the prices instituted at his great festivals, this 
was his obvious feeling. Csesar had equal taste and 
zeal for study, and superior eloquence. His youth- 
ful success indeed at the bar gained liim such high 
reputation, tliat it was supposed, if he had pursued 
his fortune as an advocate, he would have risen above 
all his competitors ; and stood as unrivalled in civil, 
as by a different direction of his powers he subse- 
quently did in military renown. His commentaries 
are pronounced by the best critics perfect in Ihcir 
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kind, and not less useful as models to the historian, 
than as lessons to the -warrior. And his reformation 
of the calendar, involving accurate disquisitions in 
a science then little understood at Rome, has gained 
hira a less melancholy, though not less permanent 
glory than that, which he has derived from his wars. 
But the principal points of difference between 
these two eminent men are chiefly observable in 
their youth : Alexander, proof to all the temptations 
of a court, steadily pursued the dignified and prince- 
ly objects placed before him by his virtuous pre- 
ceptor. Csesar, abandoned to every species of vo- 
luptuousness and libertinism, became the proverb of 
the day ; and the former had already by his achieve^ 
ments earned immortality at an age, at which the 
latter was still wallowing in the grossest sensuality. 
Yet, amidst all this profligacy, his refusal to divorce 
his wife in obedience to the omnipotent Sylla an- 
nounced that lofly love of independence, which was 
at a future day to bear him on to the sovereignty ot 
the world. Alexander with equal pride, and equal 
independence of spirit, inflexibly resisted every at. 
tempt to compel his concurrence, but easily yielded 
to the gentle empire of reason and remonstrance. 
All his projects, all his sentiments, displayed the ele- 
vation of his soul. Neither does that of Cajsar appear 
less elevated, when he mocks and threatens the pi- 
rates, who had taken him prisoner ; or, while the 
storm is raging around him, hardily cries to the pilot, 
*' Fear nothing ; thou bcarest Qesar, and his for. 
« tune." -^ 

'The education of Alexander had prepared him for 
temperance ; and we are therefore little surprised to 
see liim rejecting the dainties of Asia, and seasoning 
his simple repasts with exercise and sobriety. But 
the abstemiousness of CiEsar, after his debauched 
and effeminate youth, his readiness to sacrifice the 
gratification of his own wants to those of others, his 
prompt surrender of the single bed-room at the cot- 
tage to his sick friend, excite our astonishment. 
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Alexander's refusal of water, when parched by the 
most painful thirst, was a noble mode of encourag- 
ing his fainting army : but by his love of wine toward 
the end of his career he tarnished the glory of his 
early temperance, nnd sunk under his excesses into 
a premature tomb. C'jcsar in more advanced life 
equally reversed his character, and exhibited a signal 
example of self-denial and moderation. 

In the midst of perils and liardships, both evinced 
unconquerable fortitude. The Macedonian, always 
foremost to encounter toil and danger, plunges into 
a deep and rapid river under a shower of darts from 
all quarters, throws himself among the thickest of 
the enemy, and irresistibly draws after him liis amazed 
and panting forces. Tlic Roman, with a feeble and 
sickly habit of body, surmounts every natural weak- 
ness ; and, still more to his honour, displays a degree 
of patience and intrepidity not outdone by that of 
the constitutionally- robust king of Macedon himself. 

Hence arise the confidence and the heroism of 
their followers, strengthened indeed and confirmed 
by their occasional largesses and uniform liberality. 
In the distribution of these, however, Alexander ap- 
pears to have had the advantage. What indeed eould 
be more noble, than his bestowing upon his friends 
his whole property, on setting out for Asia, and re- 
serving only ' hope' for himself? Can we wonder 
that, if their troops occasionally despond amidst a 
succession of sufferings, they are soon recalled to a 
sense of duty by generals at once so popular and so 
persevering ""* ? 

"" Alexander, wben on tlie point of being abandoned by Iita 
troops, exclaimed, ' Fly, cowardii, I tvill subdue the world tvichout 
you: Alexander will never want eoldiers, so long as be can find 
men,' Tbis anecdoto, not preserved by Plutarch, the great Coade 
accounted tb,e most brilliant trait in tbe character of a priiice_, in' 
many rcspeels his own exact prototype. The same nonle critic, 
with reference to the hazardous bravery of Alexander, preferred him- 
to Ceesar : ' J'nimerois mieu.r tire Alexandre, gne Cesar.' Thia hero's 
character has lately been much illustrated by a variety of write 
aj)d not least ably by the learr,c;J and iiccurate Dt. Vinoejit, in '. 
' Voyage of Nearchus,' &c. 
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In his outset, Alexander displayed great clementj 
and moderation. Even his destruction of Thebes U 
palliated, it" not expiated, by the remorse which fol- 
lowed it. He not only shed tears over Darius, ' fallen 
from his high estate,' but uweleutingly pursued and 
punished his assassins. Cssar, after the battJe oJ' 
Pharsalia in particular, gave abundant proofs of hb 
mercy ; and in many instances lavished his pardon 
and his bounties upon men, at that time his enemies, 
and subsequently his murthcrers. He bewails tlie 
numbers, who perished on that disastrous day j he 
weeps over the fate of his mighty rival ; he reare 
afresh his statues, which had been thrown down ; 
and only appears inferior to Alexander in this re- 
spect, by not having equally avenged that rival's 
death. 

Botli, however, are chargeable witli occasional 
cruelty and treachery. Cgesar put to death many 
eminent officers, whom he had taken at the battle of 
Thapsus ; and, violating his recent peace with the 
Gei'inflfls, massacred in one bloody day three hun- 
dred thousand men. Alexander is still more deeply 
criminal. Upon entering Asia, he ordered his troops 
to give no quarter. He destroyed Clitus. *' This," 
it will be said, " was done in a transport of diunken- 
*' ness." But not even this wretched apology can be 
pleaded in vindication of his treatment of the blunt 
and honest Cailisthenes, and the loyal veteran Par- 
menio. And what shall we say of his wholesale mur- 
therof an Indian garrison, to which he had just grant- 
ed honourable terms of capitulation ? 

His continence with regard to the princesses of 
Darius' family, whom he would not even see or per- 
mit to be named in his presence, and who found the 
holiness of a sanctuary amidst the licentiousness of a 
camp, is a glorious feature in his character. Csesar, 
to the end of iiis life, could never overcome his de- 
voted attachment to the sex. In Cleopatra, he neariv 
met his ruin ; lor to his wisli of serving this second 
Omphale most writers have ascribed Iiis dangerous 
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Alexandrian war. But Alexander seduced by aug- 
mented power, and in some measure perhaps by the 
manners and the climate of Persia, fell into fatal de- 
bauchery. His ridiculous self-praise, the lying mo- 
numents left on the banks of the Hyphasis to mislead 
posterity, and his absurd longing for Athenian ap- 
plause, form a strong contrast with the unostenta- 
tious narratives of the Roman chieftain. 

Religion is too seldom the characteristic of gene- 
rals, particularly of successful ones. To hisjudicious 
education the Macedonian prince owed tolerably 
correct notions of Divine Providence, and of human 
dependence. His days open with sacrifice, and he is 
always grateful to Heaven for his victories. In what 
may by courtesy be called the 'religious' part of 
Cassar's Catilinarian speech, we discover nothing but 
atlieism ; and his attendance upon the ceremonies of 
his country is, obviously, in mere external confor- 
mity to the established prejudices of Rome. Alex- 
ander Could only affect to filiate himself to Jupiter 
Ammon, with the political view of facilitating the 
progress of his arms; and his final turn to supersti- 
tion must be- set down to the irregularities of his 
more advanced life. This superstition Csesar, 
indeed, avoided ; but it was by an excess still 
more unjustifiable and more injurious, that of infi- 
delity. 

In policy, the son of Philip seems to have been 
inferior to the Roman dictator ; and his situation 
from his birth was such, as less imperiously to call it 
into exercise. From his different plans however, 
regardmg the critically-happy site of Alexandria, 
the conciliating adoption of oriental manners and 
customs, the educating of thirty thousand young 
Persian noblemen in Grecian literature and Mace- 
donian discipline, and (above all) the intermarrying 
of his chief officers with the females of distinction in 
the' conquered countries, we cannot but infer great 
political talents. Cffisar, in order to gratify his am- 
bition, sticks at nothing: he cringes to the dregs of 
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the Roman vulgar ; lie combines with the scuin 
the plebeian magistrates ; he procures the enact- 
ment of popular, but pernicious, laws ; he mediates 
between Pompey and Crassus, only for the sake of 
playing them off' against each other : and even in his 
more reputable measures, in restoring liberty to some 
of the states of Greece, in equitably regulating the 
affairs of Spain, in relieving from oppressive imposts 
the cities of Asia, we trace motives of interest; 
motives disgraceful to that policy, which is never 
sound or honourable, except when it rests upon mo- 
rahty as it's basis. 

They were both ambitious of universal empire : 
Alexander weeps over his father's victories, as hav- 
ing preoccupied what he wished to owe only to his 
own. On the same principle he turns away from the 
liberal offers of Darius. Ccesar peruses Alexander's 
triumphs with tears, and, dissatisfied with regal powcx 
unaccompanied by the titles and emblems of royalty, 
grasps at a visionary diadem, and perishes in the 
effort. 

In motives, and in remunerations, Alexander lias 
greatly the superiority. He sets out to avenge 
Greece for the ravages of her Persian invaders. He 
scatters the fruits of his conquests upon all around 
him, and bestows kingdoms even on his vanquished 
enemies. Without the dignity of these compara- 
tively-noble feelings, Ca;sar in the government of 
Gaul sees only the means of enhancing his reputa- 
tion, of attaching his followers, and of teaching them 
by the subjugation of barbarians to subjugate their 
fellow-citizena. His immense wealth lie lavishes 
npon his vile instruments of iiiction : and, after a few 
feeble (and, perhaps, insincere) attempts at accom- 
modation, he delug'es his country with civil blood. 

In valour, the prominent chaiacteristic of botb, 
they widely differ. Cajsar, at the head of his army, 
is the greatest of men; Alexander, in the heat of 
conflict, is one of Homer's gods, and marks his sta- 
tion by the havock which he deals around him. 
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The extent of their achievements may, probably, be 
nearly equal : but those of the king of Macedon are 
invested with a grandeur and a heroism, appearing 
almost like inspiration to a heathen age. His very 
youth is crowded with victories. Once engaged, he 
never remits. The impetuous Granicus, the straits 
of Issus, the almost impregnable towers of Tyre, the 
deserts of Arabia, the plains of Arbela, are the suc- 
cessive scenes of his renown. The forests of Gaul 
and of Germany, which witnessed ten years of nearly 
continuous war, the fields of Spain, of Thessaly, of 
Egypt, and of Africa were Cassar's theatres of exhi- 
bition, and crowned him with abundant glory. He 
was the first to convey an army across the Rhine by 
a bridge, of which the plan and the completion do 
equal honour to his genius and his courage. He 
first penetrated into Britain ; and by extending his 
country's power over nations, which had never before 
heard her name, accomplished in the west, what 
Alexander had previously achieved in the eastern 
extremity of the globe. The reduction of Alesia 
may fully rank with that of Tyre; and, if in original 
grandpur the feats of the Roman sink beneath thosi^ 
of the Macedonian general, they at least equally rise 
above them in the durability of their effects. With 
Alexander, his conquests expired: whereas Roip© 
long maintained the sway, which had been won for 
lier by the arms of Caesar, and under his more artful 
and fortunate nephew successfully asserted to herself 
the dominion of the world. 

Let us compare their resources, Wjth a force 
of at most fifty thousand men, and an ill-filled mili- 
tary chest, Alexander marched against a prince, who. 
had millions of soldiers and of treasure to oppose him. 
Caesar generally fought, indeed, against superior" 
numbers ; but he had always the means of recruiting 
his army, and of replenishing his exchequer : where* 
as Alexander was long obliged to subsist, without 
either kind of supplies. His troops, it is true, werQ 
valiant, and tlieir opponents with few exceptions eft 
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feminate ; while the Gauls and the Germans were 
hardy, and strong, and brave. The Roman generals 
likewise, whom Caesar conquered, were of high pro- 
fessional character ; and his chief rival, in particular, 
by his early victories had earned the surname of 'the 
Great :' but it must not be forgotten that at Tyre, in 
Scythia, from the Maili, and in his action with 
Forus, Alexander encountered considerable resist- 
ance, and was occasionally in imminent personal 
danger. 

Alexander's proud distinction consists in his never 
having been beaten, whereas Caesar by his own mis- 
conduct, as he nobly confesses, sometimes was. 
From his defeat of Pompey however at Pharsalia, till 
he fell at the feet of his statue in the senate-house, 
he was uniformly prosperous i and can we confidently 
pronounce, that the conqueror of Darius, if his career 
had been extended beyond the short term assigned 
to it, would rot also have had his reverses ? 

Of their deaths we have already briefly spoken. 
Intemperance dispatched tlie one, and ambition the 
other. Vice and passion may be more or less tardy 
in their operations, but they never forego their claims 
upon their devotees. 

To sum up the chief points of this parallel. In 
the youthful Alexander, we contemplate nearly the 
perfect model of a great prince : but drunkenncM, 
vanity, suspicion, and cruelty deformed his maturity. 
By the correctness of his manhood Caesar compen- 
sated the profligacy of his early years, "With the ex- 
Ception of his passion for Cleopatra, a passion equally 
unsuitable to his age and to his interest, he became 
generally sober, moderate, and prudent. Yet the 
fifst, notwithstanding the ii-ailtics of bis closing life, 
and the disgrace of his deatli, died equally regretted 
by his Persian and his Macedonian subjects : whereas 
the lattef, who had pardoned and promoted his ene- 
mies, who by his victories over the barbarians of the 
west had relieved Rome from her alarms, and given 
extent and stability to her power, fell a victim to the 
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daggers of those whom he had loaded with kind- 
nesses, and even by his assassination conferred upon 
them for a while the lofty title of ' Preservers of 
their Country/ Alexander was the admiration and 
the love of his enemies : Caesar, by a fate fortunately 
common to usurpers, incurred the hatred of his fel- 
low-citizens, and even of his friends ^^*. 

1 06 Pqp some high-'Wrought traits of Caesar, see Cic, Orat. pro M. 
Marcell. 2, 3, &c.; for his contrast with Cato the Younger, Sftll. 
Bell. Cat. 57. ; and for an eloquent though partial comparison of 
the generalship, fortune, and forces of Alexander with the contera-? 
poraneous ones of Rome, Liv, ix. 16 — 19. The last section, in par- 
ticular, supplies some very interesting and encouraging suggestions 
for our own eventful times; of which the Great Disturber is said 
never to seek repose, without a Plutarch by his bed-side. And 
would it imply any subtlety to detect, in the Lives of the command- 
ers who have just passed under our review, in their ari of • inspiring 
confidence into their followers,' in tli€ project of * intermarrying 
the Macedonian officers with females of distinction in the conquered 
countries,' &c. &c. &c., abundant points of comparison between the 
two ancients and their modern copyist ? Neither has his celebrity 
been purchased at a much less expense of blood; though the infa- 
mous immortality of the Roman is derived from his having sacrificed 
to his ambition what Plutarch grossly calls above a million, but what 
minuter accounts (quoted with powerful efiect by Burke, in his 
ironical vindication of Natural, and by Godwin in his serious attack 
upon Political Society) advance to the shocking aggregate qf 
1,200,000 men. Well may Darwin observe, ^ The works of Homer 
are supposed to have done great injury to mankind, by inspiring 
the love of military glory. Alexander was said to sl^ep rvith them 
ahoays on his pillow. I^ow like a mad butcher amidst a flock of 
sheep appears the hero of the Iliad, in the following fine lines of Mr. 
J'ope, which conclude the twentieth book ! 

His fiery coursers as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks and crush out heroes' souls : 
Dash'd from the hoofs, as o'er the dead they fly, 
Black bloody drops the smoking chariot dye; 
The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 
And thick the groaning axles dropped with gore ; 
High o'er the scene of death Achilles stood. 
All grim with dust, and horrible with blood ; 
Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame- 
Such is the lugt of never-dying famei' 

CZoonom. HI. u i. 9. Atr^bitio,) 

END OF VOL. IV. 
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